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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848—ITS CAUSES 
AND CONSEQUENCES. 


ow are the mighty fallen, and the 
H great laid low! The King of 
the French—in the midst of his 
power, surrounded by masses of 
troops, his capital encircled by armed 
fortresses, with a majority of votes 
in his parliament—is dashed from 
his seat, the lofty pinnacle where his 
own ambition and the voices of the 
aed had placed him; and he and 

is family are cast out for ever, and 
ina moment! Was he lifted up so 
high only that his fall might be 
more conspicuous ? 

In France, the dexterous, grasping 
hand of the wily monarch was above ; 
but below were the smouldering 
embers of low Radicalism ; and be- 
tween there did not yet exist the true 
strength of a nation,—an intelligent, 
respectable, honest, thinking body, 
such as we, thank God! possess in 
England, who, amidst the changes 
and chances which agitate the poli- 
tical waters, are still guided by a 
sense of justice to ally and a sub- 
servience to the majesty of the law. 
In France, of late years, society at 
large has always been subject to one 
of two evils, most disastrous in their 
effects,—an armed tyranny and an 
armed mob, without the intervention 
of a reasoning middle class, bound 
over by their wealth to keep the 
peace, alike enemies to arbitr 
power, whether exercised throug 
the instrumentality of the sword, or 
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emanating from the bloody-minded 
miscreant wearing the bonnet rouge 
and waving the red flag of 93. That 
such a class is springing up in France 
is true, but years must roll on before 
it attains the manly nerves, thews, 
and sinews of full growth. The 
bourgeoisie has not sense enough yet, 
nor strength enough yet, to see and 
to foresee,—to oppose a passive re- 
sistance to the encroachment of the 
monarch, and an active resistance to 
the uprising of the rabble,—to be 
guided by the law, to uphold the 
law, and to enforce the law. 

France is divided inte the aris- 
tocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the 
nee The old aristocracy of 1788 

ave truly passed away, but still the 
remembrance of what their fore- 
fathers had once been yet lingers 
with their descendants; of many of 
them it may be said now, as it was 
said of old, ‘Ils n’ont rien oublié: 
ils n'ont rien appris.’ By the bour- 
geoisie is meant the ‘ whole body of 
citizens, who, possessing implements 
of capital or labour, work with means 
of their own, or live upon the profits 
they have made by their labour, and 
are not dependent on others beyond a 
limited and natural extent. The 
people is the whole body of the 
citizens, who, not possessing capital, 
depend completely on others, and 
that in what regards the prime ne- 
cessaries of life.’ Such is the dis- 
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tinction drawn by M. Louis Blanc, 
one of the secretaries to the Pro- 
visional Government, in his History 
of Ten Years, 1830-1840; which 
contains the principles of French 
Republicanism, and from which we 
shall largely quote in the course of 
this article. 

The aristocracy have been long 
solely intent upon holding fast all 
they possessed; the bourgeoisie—of 
Paris, at least, though not of the 
provinces, between which there is a 
marked difference—upon attaining 
wealth; and most of those who 
were successful in their speculations 
surrounding themselves with the 
splendours which attend the affluence 
of mean minds: country - houses, 
sumptuous hotels, brilliant equipages, 
voluptuous pleasures and vices,— 
these have been the delights, the 
aims, and ends of their lives. And 
their body has been hated by the 
people, who, hounded on by the 
journalists, and frequently verging 
ona state of starvation, were not slow 
in learning to believe that it would 
be patriotic, virtuous, and praise- 
worthy, to rise in arms, if ever they 
had the power, and wrest the good 
things of this world to their own 
sole use and benefit. Science and 
literature sided with the latter, and 
men of letters—in their writings, at 
any rate—sympathised with their 
condition. ‘The king endeavoured 
to maintain the balance. The Na- 
poleon of Peace surrounded himself 
with fortresses and with troops; the 
troops—and how could it be otherwise 
with conscripts ? —fraternised with 
the people; so the Revolution of 1848 
was accomplished. 

We must not look for the causes 
of the Revolution of 1848 in the 
mere attempt to stop the Reform 
banquets; but in the organisation of 
French society; in their inaptitude 
to learn what real liberty means; 
in their intense selfishness, vanity, 
and blood-thirstiness; in their sen- 
timentality and want of moral con- 
duct ; above all, in their lamentable 
disregard of religious observances, 
and their general ignorance of Scrip- 
ture truths. 

From the year 1789 to the present 
moment there has occurred a suc- 
cession of convulsive struggles—more 
or less violent, more or less success- 
ful—against power, but no approach 
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to general emancipation of the mass, 
—though, occasionally, more was 
yielded to the republican feeling 
than was compatible with the sta- 
bility of monarchical institutions. 
For instance, though Napoleon gulled 
the people to the last by telling them 
they were free, he ratified the prin- 
ciple of the division of property 
amongst children, a democratic step, 
which has specially tended to the 
destruction of a useful and respect- 
able body of landed proprietors in the 
provinces, the very pith of a nation, 
who would not have bowed their 
necks to the gumins de Paris, nor per- 
mitted their destinies to be shaped by 
the chourineurs of a barricade. Let 
us open the history of France and 
glance at the émeutes which have oc- 
curred there during the last few years. 

Napoleon’s system of home po- 
licy was to re-establish the aris- 
tocracy; he carefully studied to 
maintain his popularity with the 
people, but not to give them power. 
Of his soldiers he made princes, 
dukes, and peers; established an eti- 
quette almost puerile, covering their 
carriages with coats-of-arms, and with 
them mingling the De Noailles and 
the De Montmorencys, names of his- 
toric lustre. And how did these sol- 
diers, great in war, behave when the 
hand they had licked was powerless 
at Fontainbleau? Off they went in 
their emblazoned coaches, ventre @ 
terre, to make the best terms with 
the old Bourbons,—whom they had 
assisted in driving out, whom they 
had despised, whom they had for- 
gotten, and whom they, with the 
turn of the wind, swore to defend 
and to obey. Such was Napoleon's 
destiny. So fond of the people in 
uniform, he abhorred the people in 
the blouse. In 1814 the bourgeoisie 
were against him, and the population 
of the fauxbourgs had grown sick 
of their emperor. He had always 
exercised a wonderful ascendancy 
over all around him, but at Fon- 
tainbleau he became irresolute, and 
his energies were prostrated. De- 
serted by all his followers—except 
two: Marshal Macdonald, a foreigner! 
who did not leave his former leader 
in the rush of adhesion ; and General 
Druot, a religivus man! who accom- 
panied his master into exile—he sur- 
rendered his empire, swallowed poi- 
son, nearly died, was relieved by 
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medicine, was exceedingly sick, re- 
covered, and departed. 

Louis X VIIL., placed on the throne 
by the Allies, was hailed by all 
France; and marshals, archbishops, 
all who were in place and who wanted 
place, sent in their adhesion to the 
new monarch. Nevertheless, the 
higher bourgeoisie, who were instru- 
mental in the restoration, soon grew 
mortified at the strict observances of 
etiquette maintained at the Tuileries, 
and took early opportunities of mani- 
festing what they felt. The Impe- 
rialists began to intrigue for the 
return of Napoleon: Paris was filled 
with agitation. Kuonaparte landed 
at Frejus, received the adhesions of 
nearly all France, fought his last 
battle, fought it badly, and died at 
St. Helena. 

Louis returned, and received the 
never-failing adhesions. But it would 
have been wise in him to have de- 
clared a general amnesty for political 
offences. He commenced with pro- 
scriptions, and Marshal Ney was shot. 
Never was a greater political blunder 
committed. ‘That Ney deserved the 
fate of a deliberate traitor few will be 
found to deny; but when so many 
were traitors in spirit, the ‘ Bravest 
of the Brave’ might have been other- 
wise treated. The tragedy enacted 
that day under the wall of the avenue 
of the Luxembourg gardens has been 
the text for every Liberal down to 
the present moment. Louis Blanc 
says truly,— 

What strikes us above all in this hor- 
rible execution, is its gloomy secrecy and 
want of solemnity. The multitude was 
not there at the last moment ; it had been 
deceived, and was assembled at the plain 
of Grenelle. Michel Ney, marshal of 
France, prince of Moskowa, duke of 
Elchingen, is shot in a lonely, silent spot, 
at the foot of a wall, by soldiers who 
skulk from observation, by order of a 
government afraid of its own violence. 
This explains why it was that the first 
cruelties of the Restoration left traces 
stamped in fire on men’s hearts. 


The execution had all the appear- 
ance of a murder, because it was 
neither conformable to law, nor ac- 
companied by the forms of law. 


Years passed on. The Due de 
Berri, upon whom the perpetuity of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons 
depended, was assassinated as he came 
out of the theatre, leaving his wife 
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enceinte of him whom the Legitima- 
tists call Henry V. Violent political 
agitation ensued in the capital. 
Louvel ‘had slain a prince only 
that he might extinguish in him 
a whole race of kings at one 
blow.’ Cries of ‘ Vive 1’Empereur!’ 
were uttered in the streets,—mingled, 
also, with voices shouting ‘ Vive la 
Charte!’ The caldron was not 
allowed to cool. 

In the following year arose the 
Charbonnerie, which for months set 
France in a flame. ‘This society was 
organised in sections, having symbolic 
designations for the purpose of baf- 
fling the police; it quickly spread 
through Paris, made its way into all 
classes of the university, fired the veins 
of the youths of the capital. Myste- 
rious reviews were held, at which 
every member brought fire-arms and 
ammunition; and all the while the 
most profound secrecy was main- 
tained by the conspirators. Lafayette 
was sounded, and consented to be- 
come a leader; and branches of the 
society were established among the 
troops. The bases of the constitu- 
tion of the year 3 of the Republic 
were adopted, and five directors of a 
Provisional Government were named, 
among whom we find Lafayette, and 
Dupont (de l’Eure), the head of the 
— Provisional Government of 
‘ebruary 1848; and the insurrec- 
tion was to break out at Béfort. It 
did break out, and was instantly put 
down, owing—M. Louis Blane ap- 
pears to think—to ‘ the radical defect 
of an incessant collision between the 
fiery spirits of its founders, and the 
timidity of the men of note who after- 
wards joined the association. Upon 
this a just remark has been made, that 
the radical defect in Charbonnerie 
must exist, as a matter of course, in 
all republics, in France above all other 
countries; and we may add the ex- 
pression of our firm persuasion, that 
such will be the radical defect found 
in the Provisional Government, of 
which M. Louis Blanc is a promi- 
nent leader. He thus describes the 
decease of the association :— 


Charbonnerie dwindled and fell to 
pieces. Two parties sprang up on it: 
one of these was for declaring distinctly 
for a republic, and it rallied round La- 
fayette ; the other was against the prin- 
ciple of imposing any particular form of 
government on the people, and decked 
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itself with the name of Manuel. These 
divisions, at first obscure, soon became 
more sharply marked ; the two parties 
grew envenomed, and broke out into 
mutual accusations. Anarchy made way 
into the association from all sides, bring- 
ing in its train unjust suspicions, hatred, 
selfishness, and ambition. 


And when was it otherwise? Not 
certainly in the first attempt to esta- 
blish a republic in France; nor will 
it be so in the present. 

Louis XVII. having, as we think, 
steered his course between contend- 
ing parties with, on the whole, much 
prudence, ended his days on the 6th 
of September, 1824. His last advice 
to his successor, as he laid his hand 
on the head of the little Duc de 
Chambord, being,—‘ Let my brother 
husband tenderly the crown of this 
child.’ But Charles X. thought more 
of his own crown than of that of the 
little Henry. Six years flew by. 
Polignac was minister. The court 
laboured under all the blindness of 
fanaticism, but it displayed its daring 
also; and here it may not be unin- 
teresting to see what was the foreign 
policy then :— 

It was in contemplation to re-annex 
the Rhine to France! Negotiations had 
begun on this subject between the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg and that of the Tuile- 
ries. The following were to be its bases :— 
France and Russia contracted a close 
alliance against England. France re- 
sumed the Rhenine provinces. Hanover, 
wrested from Great Britain, was to be 
divided into two parts: the one destined 
to indemnify Holland, the other to be 
given as a bonus (donus/) to Russia, 
whose territory was further to be aug- 
mented by the addition of a part of 
Saxony to the Prussian provinces of Si- 
lesia. The King of Saxony was to be 
compensated at the expense of Poland. 
To Austria were secured Servia, a part 
of Dalmatia not in her possession, and 
one of the two banks of the Danube. 
Russia, mistress of the opposite bank, 
would have the dominion of the Black 
Sea, and seat herself in Constantinople, 
whence she might at her leisure invade 
Asia. 

And this partition of Europe is 
looked upon by M. Louis Blanc as 
‘an honourable project ;’ so that, 
whether the despotism of a monarch 
or of a democracy was to prevail, 
wholesale robbery and spoliation 
were to form the basis of France's 
foreign policy. But those who were 
preparing schemes of bloodshed 
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abroad, had soon enough on their 
hands at their own doors. The royal 
ordonnances were issued ; Charles X. 
found himself at Holyrood ; Polignac 
at Ham ;—they were truly fortunate 
in escaping with their lives. It might 
have been different if the troops had 
remained firm ; but they fraternised 
with the rabble, and their officers 
went with them; ‘small papers 
being scattered about containing 
these words :—‘ The country has a 
marshal’s baton to bestow on the first 
colonel who shall make common cause 
with the people !’* 

The drama of the days of July 
1830 has been so lately repeated, the 
concluding act alone being changed, 
that it is unnecessary to enter into its 
details. The description of the last 
three glorious days may well answer 
for the first, only the first ended in 
a monarch with democratic chatter, 
the other has for the present resulted 
in a democracy, with chatter by no 
means savouring of monarchical in- 
stitutions; but all the acting, scenery, 
and by-play, are the same in both. 
Barricades, individual heroism, col- 
lective cowardice, red flag, tricolor 
flags, bonnet rouge, great energy, 
down with the tyrants, and up with 
the mob. While reading one we 
remember the very words and clap- 
trap of the other. "Tis the old song 
— ‘Up with the sutors of Selkirk, 
and down with Earls of Home.’ 

In each of these two revolutions 
we have the students of the Ecole 
Polytechnique playing leading parts, 
followed by men old enough to be 
their fathers, and thanked for their 
services by statesmen. But such is 
France. Can we imagine the cadets 
from Sandhurst bursting away from 
the control of Sir George Scovell 
and General Taylor, arming them- 
selves with the college carbines, seiz- 
ing the railway-carriages at the 
Farnborough station, compelling 
South Western enginemen and sto- 
kers, at the point of their little 
bayonets, to whirl them up to Nine 
Elms; while the cadets from Wool- 
wich, obeying the voice of patriotism 
rather than the orders of General 
Parker, overleap the ha-ha fence 
which surrounds their academy ; 
slaughter the old white-haired por- 
ter at the gate—the artillery and the 
marines all the time looking on and 
doing nothing—press into the ser- 
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vice of the country the horses of 
Burke's vans, harness them to their 
three-pounders, and, intrepidly ad- 
vancing to London Bridge, head the 
national guards of the Borough, are 
joined by the little Sandhurst men 
in scarlet coats, who have made their 
way from Vauxhall in a halfpenny 
steamer to the same rendezvous ; and 
the united boyhood leading the riff- 
raff of the metropolis against the 
city police, shooting Sir Peter Lau- 
rie, hanging up Alderman Johnson 
and Sir John Pirie, throwing the 
lord-mayor out of an upper window 
of the Mansion House, making a de- 
fensive barricade across Cheapside 
with the dead bodies of Mr. Patti- 
son and Alderman Humphery ; and, 
when peace is restored under a pro- 
visional government, being thanked 
for their services in the cause of free- 
dom by citizens T. Duncombe and 
Feargus O'Connor ? 

In 1830 there seemed to have been 
but one man who retained his senses 
amidst the din and turmoil, and that 
was Lafitte. He placed the crown 
on the head of the Duke of Orleans, 
thereby averting the horrors of a re- 
public; and, of course, marshals, arch- 
bishops, and generals, all the employés, 
and all who wanted to be employés, sent 
in their adhesions to the new king— 
M. Thiers being the very foremost 
to make his bow, and ask for the 
first vacancy. To be sure Andry de 
Puyraveau, Hubert, and others of 
the Republican party, published a 
proclamation affirming that France 
was free—no more royalty—the exe- 
cutive power confided to a president, 
&e. &c.; but Odillon Barrot ex- 
claimed, ‘ The Duc d’Orleans is the 
best of republics!’ And though looks 
of disapprobation may have followed 
the expression, the expression was 
conclusive. Eighteen years’ experi- 
ence of the best of republics has 
scarcely confirmed Odillon Barrot in 
his original belief, even if he ever 
held it. The Chamber met, and out 
of three hundred and fifty-two voters, 
the result of the ballot gave two 
hundred and nineteen in favour of, 
and thirty-three against, Louis Phi- 
lippe. As to the Chamber of Peers, 
it did not much signify how they 
decided ; and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, without caring or waiting for 
their opinion, went off to the Palais 
Royal and presented their declara- 
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tion, ‘as a definitive compact, the 
ultimatum of a will without control.’ 

But what became of the sovereign 
people—the bleeding heroes of the 
three glorious days ? Thanks to 
ingenious cajolery, many deceitful 
promises, and a few well-timed lar- 
gesses, they had been brought to dis- 
perse and disarm,—a proclamation 
being posted up, beginning with, 
‘Brave workmen, return to your 
shops.’ (‘ Begone, brave army, don't 
kick uparow!’) They did return, 
and found no work. Frightful dis- 
tress began to prevail among them ; 
capital disappeared, as might have 
been expected, and all the ramifica- 
tions of trade were interrupted. The 
municipal commission and Lafayette 
had, indeed, on the 31st July, created 
a garde nationale mobile, decreeing 
that each soldier should be paid 
thirty sous per day; but this was 
only intended, it was said, as a ‘ pro- 
visional measure ;’ and it was never 
acted upon ! 

And pray what is the meaning of 
a ‘provisional measure?’ Was the 
decree which was published to these 
soldiers of the people a provisional 
measure, intended to deceive them? 
Was it truth or falsehood? Was it 
a cheat—a lie—aswindle ? We have 
the authority of one of the secreta- 
ries of the present Provisional Go- 
vernment of France that it was so 
decreed, and ‘it was never acted 
upon.’ Js the decree of Dupont de 
l’Eure and his colleagues respecting 
their garde nationale mobile a ‘ pro- 
visional measure,’ not to be acted 
upon? We should like to dive a 
little, and only a very little, into 
futurity, in order that our belief 
might be confirmed in the ‘provi- 
sional’ nature of this measure. The 
unfortunate workmen may find a 
continuation of similitudes in practi- 
cally studying the events of the 
three glorious days of 1830 and 1848 ; 
and when it is rather late they will 
again discover, in their own indi- 
vidual instances, the force and truth 
of the sentiment—* Quand on a bien 
sucé l’orange on jette l’écorce.’ 

The picture of France for the next 
ten years, we must take from the con- 
densed narrative of Louis Blanc :— 

A people spurning control, victorious 
and master of itself; the bourgeoisie ap- 
peasing the multitude, shuffling it away, 
and giving itself a chief; thedisappointed 
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nations looking earnestly towards France 
as she sat still under a new king; the 
revolutionary spirit flattered at first, then 
compressed, and finally exploding in pro- 
digious efforts and scenes of horror, plots, 
and butcheries ; three hundred Republi- 
cans giving battle in Paris to a whole 
army; property assailed by daring sec- 
tarians ; Lyons twice insurgent and de- 
luged with blood ; the Duchess de Berri 
rekindling the fanaticism of La Vendée 
and disgraced by those of her own family ; 
unparalleled prosecutions ; the cholera; 
abroad peace uncertain, though sought 
after with ruinous obstinacy ; Africa de- 
vastated at random ; the East abandoned; 
within, no security; all the wild riot of 
intellect, and some noble efforts ; com- 
mercial anarchy at its height; the dis- 
graceful excesses of speculation ending in 
ruin; the executive decried; five at- 
tempts at regicide ; the people furtively 
prompted to vast desires ; secret societies ; 
the rich alarmed, irritated. and combining 
with impatience of the evil the dread of 
escaping from it. 

He divides the same portion of 
time into three great periods in a 
purely political view :— 

In the first, which extends from the 
establishment of the Orleans dynasty to 
the fall of the Lafitte administration, the 
executive appears restless, feeble, totter- 
ing; it subsists only by fallacious con- 
cessions, it developes itself only by 
artifice. Linked together by a commu- 
nity of interests and hopes, royalty and 
the bourgeoisie afford each other mutual 
support; the parliamentary and mon- 
archical principles enter into a momentary 
alliance, This is the period of the found- 
ation. 

The second embraces the administra- 
tion of Casimir Périer, continued by that 
of Thiers and Guizot. The executive 
violently attacked, defends itself with 
violence. A community of danger ren- 
ders more close the alliance already con- 
cluded between the bourgeoisie and 
royalty ; the parliamentary and the mon- 
archical principles seem blended into 
one. This is the period of struggle. 

In the third and last period the vices 
of the system declare themselves. The 
executive, ceasing to encounter any seri- 
ous dangers, first becomes listless and 
then divides. The bourgeoisie and royalty 
begin to separate. The Chamber grows 
factious, and the ministry practises arts of 
corruption. The rivalry of the two prin- 
ciples unfolds itself with all its incon- 
veniencies, all its dangers. This is the 
period of decline. 

We agree in most of what is here 
stated, but left untouched by the his- 
torian is the moral condition of the 
nation. Louis Philippe acted rightly, 
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and therefore wisely, in doing away 
with the temptations which existed 
in the Palais Royal, at once the 
gambling-house and the harem of 
Europe. He purged that particular 
spot from its overflowing impurities ; 
but the national tastes were not 
cleansed at the same time; the peo- 
ple did not become moral, though 
the nightly orgies of the ‘ Galerie 
de Bois’ were suppressed; on the 
contrary, a prurient sentimentality 
supplied the place of right-minded 
and manly principle; honour was 
worshipped, but honesty was at a 
discount alike in the salons as in the 
marais ; virtue was an idea —a float- 
ing, vapouring thing of the imagi- 
nation — never reduced to practice ; 
the course of public thought was 
polluted; the mind of Paris was 
nasty. Victor Hugo led the roman- 
tic school —the scenes of the exter- 
minating warfare in which his early 
days were passed in Spain and in 
Calabria with his father, then en- 
gaged in active service, and the tra- 
ditions of the Vendean war related 
by his mother, giving a bent to his 
genius and impelling him to delineate 
the horrible. He displayed wonder- 
ful powers of imagination and great 
knowledge of the workings of the 
passions ; he went with the times; 
and the more excited became his 
readers, the more they revelled in 
the scenes which he portrayed. His 
Notre Dame de Paris was devoured, 
and all the world ran to see per- 
formed the pieces which his pen pro- 
duced, deeply delighted with his 
Triboulet, ou le Roi s'amuse, and his 
Lucrice Borgia—two dramas that, 
five-and-twenty years ago, would not 
have been tolerated by any audience 
in France. But Hugo's imagina- 
tion did not keep pace with the 
mental wants of French imagination. 
George Sand—a woman !—and Eu- 
gene Sue gave forth works more 
fitted to national taste. ‘The French 
of the present day love La Fange de 
la Société, — witness the worshippers 
of the Mysttres de Paris, and other 
works more intensely vile. Surely 

Thus will this latter as the former world 
Still tend from bad to worse; till God at 

last, 

Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 

His presence from among them and avert 
His holy eyes, resolving from thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. 

MILTON. 
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The dismissal of Lafayette and the 
retirement of Lafitte weakened the 
power of Louis Philippe in fact, 
though he regarded not their ab- 
sence from his cabinet with regret, 
because then he dreaded the Legiti- 
matists more than the Republicans, 
who, however, continued to hold 
their secret societies, though their 
public assemblies had ceased to exist. 
For this they were prosecuted under 
the administration of Casimir Périer ; 
and Cavaignac, one of the accused, 
concluded his address in defence with 


The revolution is the whole nation, 
with the exception of those who fatten 
upon the nation; it is our country ful- 
fillmg that mission of emancipation con- 
fided to it by the providence of peoples ; 
it is all France which has done her duty 
towards them. As for us, messieurs, we 
have done our duty towards her, and she 
will find us ready at her call whenever 
she shall have need of us: whatever she 
demands of us she shall obtain. 


A burst of applause followed his 
words, and the conspirators were ac- 
quitted. 

The disturbances at Lyons shook 
Louis Philippe; not that political 
causes had driven the workmen into 
insurrection, but questions of wages, 
of employment, of machinery. Their 
trade had departed; it had depended 
entirely on the existence of rich 
families and luxurious wants. They 
wereeventually putdown, but indoing 
so the troops had more than once 
opposed only a weak and indecisive 
resistance to the insurgents. Other 
affronts, too, were offered to the mon- 
archical principle. The will of the 
late Duc de Bourbon, the last Condé, 
was contested, and all the melancholy 
correspondence which had taken 
place between the king and that un- 
fortunate prince, between the queen 
and Madame de Feuchéres, was de- 
tailed to the public. In the course 
of the trial an eulogistic speech was 
made in favour of Louis Philippe, 
which was answered by a bitter 
article in the Tribune, and the writer, 
who had affixed his signature, was 
arrested. A war with the press en- 
sued, seizures of the public prints 
were made, trials followed, and the 
strongest hate was implanted between 
the throne and journalism. The 
throne came by the worst in the feud. 
The greater the quarrel the more 
were the journals circulated, and the 
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arbitrary proceedings of the court 
pitchforked the liberal editors into 
popularity and consideration. 

On the 5th and 6th of June, 1832, 
the strangest tumult arose in Paris. 
General Lamarque had died ; he was 
a favourite of the rabble, and they 
believed all the touching tales of his 
last words, ‘I die filled with regret 
that I have not avenged France upon 
the infamous traitors of 1815. 
Again: ‘ That Duke of Wellington! 
Iam sure J should have beaten him!’ 
Again: ‘What matters it that I die, 
so that the country’ — dives, he would 
have said; (bastes! he would have 
added) ; but the word ‘ country’ was 
the last which passed from those 
eloquent lips, then closed for ever.’ 
Be that, however, as it might, it was 
necessary to bury him, and to have, 
of course, a procession, which, leading 
round the column in the Place Ven- 
déme, frightened the guard placed 
there, who ran into the guard-room 
and fastened the door. The pro- 
cession shouted, ‘They have in- 
sulted the shade of Lamarque!’ 
‘ Vive la République!’ the tumult 
increased every moment ; the pupils 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, who had 
been ordered to keep within bounds, 
forced their way out and dashed into 
the procession amidst shouts of ap- 
plause and cries of ‘ Vive l’ Ecole! 
while the band of the regiment which 
a the funeral car struck up the 

arseillaise. A red flag, surmounted 
by the red cap of '93, was displayed ; 
shots were fired; the dragoons 
charged, and were repelled ; barri- 
cades were run up in the principal 
streets, many of the military posts 
were disarmed, and, in three hours 
after the first attack, one half of 
Paris was in the power of the insur- 
gents. Troops, however, were poured 
in, the insurgents became discouraged 
and began to disperse, and, after a 
good deal of hard fighting between 
the soldiers and the more desperate 
of the rabble, order was restored. 

This victory over the people—M. 
Louis Blanc’s people — elevated the 
monarchical —-_ to an extraor- 
dinary degree of éxultation, as the 
king and his ministers took it for 
granted that the power which had 
withstood so rude a shock was con- 
firmed for a long time to come ; but, 
on the other hand, the uninterested 
observers of events saw how soon an 
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émeute could be raised into a rebellion, 
and pondered on the fact that some 
ragamuffin cut-throats, with resolu- 
tion and a few firelocks, could be- 
come masters of Paris; and, if masters 
of Paris, masters of France. 

The court next decided on bringing 
to trial several members of the Société 
des Amis du Peuple for having taken 
part, a year previously, in meetings 
consisting of more than twenty per- 
sons, and the question was about to 
be settled whether the right of as- 
sociation should be maintained or 
abolished in a country which was 
called free, the law being clearly 
against any assemblage of more than 
that number for political purposes 
without the sanction of the executive 
Government. The defence having 
been completed, the proceedings were 
declared to be closed, and the foreman 
of the jury read the verdict. ‘ Has 
there been association of more than 
twenty persons?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Was 
that association periodical?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
* Was it authorised by the Govern- 
ment?’ ‘No. ‘Are the accused 
guilty?’ ‘No. When juries will 
not find a verdict of guilty in cases 
where facts and the law lead to no 
other conclusion, it is time that the 
law were changed. It would have 
been prudent to have given a little 
more room to these self-styled ‘ Amis 
du Peuple, and the associations would 
have died away for the want of being 
fanned by the air of persecution ; 
instead of which the President of the 
Court of Assize, whilst pronouncing 
the acquittal of the accused, declared 
the Société des Amis du Peuple dis- 
solved. Ofcourse it was continued 
in secret. 

During this time conflicts in the 
Chamber were of daily occurrence ; 
and the press, led by the Zribune, 
edited by Marrast, one of the present 
Provisional Government, ferreted 
out and brought to light the public 
jobbing that was carried on by the 
court. ‘There were in the Chamber 
no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-two deputies who held offices 
under Government, whose yearly 
salaries amounted to more than two 
millions of francs, and that for duties 
they were unable to discharge ; as, 
for instance, M. d’Estourmal, deputy 
for the department of the Nord and 
envoy to Columbia.’ And this was 
not all, for less respectable, less 
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reasoning, but more mischievous 
publications were put forth, and 
*The heat of popular passions was 
fed by the crieurs publics; active 
venders of democratic broadsheets and 
walking columns of sedition.’ These 
were attacked by the police as being 
unstamped, aieaets the existing 
law only required newspapers to be 
stamped. M. Rodde, one of the edi- 
tors of the Bon Sens, determined to 
brave the police ; and, having given 
ample notice of his intentions, he 
aes himself in the square of the 
xchange before an immense crowd, 
dressed as a crieur public, and dis- 
tributed his papers, unmolested by 
the authorities. ‘The crowd shouted, 
and cheered, and vive’d, and carried 
him off in triumph, and dispersed. 
A profound calm reigned in Paris, 
and the only sound heard in the 
Exchange and its neighbourhood was 
the measured tread of the patrols. 

The affaire Rodde ought never 
to have been forgotten by Louis 
Philippe. It was a lesson which, if 
profited by, would have preserved 
the Orleans dynasty on the throne 
of the Tuileries. But no;—the mo- 
narch waged war against the press and 
against secret societies to the knife. 
The grand battle was approach- 
ing. 

In April 1834, disturbances of the 
gravest character were put down, in 
many instances with much brutality 
by the soldiery, in Lyons, in Paris, 
at Lunneville, St. Etienne, Gre- 
noble, Clermont, Ferraud, Vienne, 
Chalons-sur-Saéne, and Marseilles, 
and ‘in the intoxication of success 
and of their own passions,’ says M. 
Louis Blanc, ‘the conquerors formed 
the idea of comprehending in one 
vast prosecution the whole of the 
movements of the month of April. 
A monstrous blunder! for in placing 
all at once for solemn trial before 
the Chamber of Deputies, now con- 
stituted a court of justice, so many 
enemies, who, taken in detail by the 
various local tribunals throughout 
the kingdom, might have been 
crushed without creating very much 
public attention, they gave them, in 
the aggregate, an unprecedented im- 
portance, and from the ashes of civil 
war, thus imprudently stirred up, 
they ran the risk of educing fresh 
calamities. Republican after repub- 
lican was hunted out, and the prisons 
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were speedily gorged with this 
species of offender.’ 

The trial was probably the most 
extraordinary one recorded in mo- 
dern history. Never was there in a 
court of justice more declamation, 
blundering, confusion, excitement, 
noise, and irregularity ; but just as it 
appeared that the Chamber had de- 
cided on almost universal conviction 
—lo! the prisoners escaped in the 
night from St. Pélagie through a 
subterraneous passage which they 
had succeeded in excavating from 
their place of incarceration into an 
adjoining garden, and were cut of 
reach! ‘The Chamber passed severe 
sentences in the absence of the pri- 
soners, and the republican cause 
received a severe blow; but the na- 
tion was none the better, though 
these miscreants were scattered, be~ 
cause the opinion of the respectable 
portion of the community was, that 
they had not been fairly treated— 
it was the triumph of a party, not 
the solemn act of legal justice. 

In 1839, there were another con- 
spiracy, more trials, further punish- 
ments, and the promulgation through 
that portion of the press which was 
devoted to the cause of republicanism, 
of deep hatred of the monarchy and 
of the bourgeoisie ; but it is needless to 
enter into particulars. Since that 
period there have been few overt acts 
of individuals, but though to all ap- 
pearance the nation internally seemed 
to be reconciled to the dominion of 
Louis Philippe, and to superficial 
observers a constitutional govern- 
ment ruled France, the seeds of dis- 
turbances were nevertheless germi- 
nating in the rottenness of her social 
system. 

The mania of speculation, which 
in the years 1845 and 1846 was 
carried to such a fearful extent 
in England, amounted in France to a 
continued frenzy, and bribery and 
corruption carried many a concession 
that would not have been yielded to 
the merits of the scheme ;—witness 
the disclosures made during the in- 
vestigation of the affaire Cubiéres. 
Play put down at Frescati’s, 


Doubly thundering, swelled the gale 


at Tortoni’s ; rouge et noire and roulette 
made slow work with -fortunes in 
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comparison with stock-jobbing and 
transactions in railway shares, self- 
destruction followed quotations on 
the Bourse more rapidly than it used 
to follow the rake of the croupier; 
and provided a man comssithel sui- 
cide immediately on being detected 
perpetrating any crime, the public 
sympathy went with him and white- 
washed his blackened memory ;— 
witness the attempt of M. C. ‘Teste 
to shoot himself when found out in 
having received some 90,000 francs 
for his share in the same Cubiéres 
swindle. Had he succeeded in killing 
himself outright, he would have 
been deemed a hero, and possibly 
obtained funeral orations from Louis 
Blanc, Armand Marrast, et hoc genus 
omne, his brothers in republican sen- 
timents. Witness, also, the same M. 
C. Teste declaring ‘if his son had pro- 
vided him with a pistol it would have 
been only an act of filial affection !’ 
We have spoken our opinion of 
the morals of the French, and we 
could multiply proofs as the sand on 
the sea-shore were it needed—but it 
is not,—that they are an immoral 
people, and that they have been of late 
years daily becoming worse. Where 
religion does not exist, moral conduct 
is not prized by individuals nor prac- 
tised by the majority of the commu- 
nity. Without private morality the 
pretension to public virtue is a cheat, 
for a spurious code of honour will 
not uphold men in high places, nor 
yet sustain a nation in prosperity. 
We have alluded to the mischief 
arising from the partition of property 
at the demise of the owner, especially 
with reference to the resistance the 
system offers to the existence of a 
body of yeomanry; but let us look 
at it as regards the poverty it has 
already brought upon the land, and 
let us remember that all along it 
has been the enfant chéri of the re- 
publican party. Reckoning a gene- 
ration at thirty years, this law has 
been nearly two generations in exist- 
ence, and on the average of the 
whole country, three divisions may 
have taken place since the first revo- 
lutionary distribution, and yet the 
territory is stated to be divided into 
124 millions of parcelles and amongst 
54 millions of proprietors!* Where 
is this to end? The law has no 


* See ‘ Agriculture in France,’ Quarterly Review, December, 1846.—An article 
well worthy of perusal at this momentous juncture of affairs. 
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limits—though the land has; and in 
a few years the Code Napoleon will 
be employed in dividing fractions of 
square inches of land and deciding 
by logarithms infinitesimal inherit- 
ances. No wonder that M. Rubichon, 
treating De [Agriculture en France 
ad aprés les Documens Officiels, goes so 
far as to characterise the agricultural 
population as républicaine et affamée. 
Some importance has been attached 
to the title of propriétaire, and as- 
suredly the propriétaire of forty 
years ago was usually a person in 
good circumstances, but when the 
land came to be divided out among 
his grandchildren the case was al- 
tered, and we have abundant evi- 
dence that there exist in France 
millions of examples that a proprié- 
taire may be poorer than a peasant. 
The work to which we have al- 
luded gives statistical tables, shew- 
ing that there were, above two 
years ago, 2,600,000 families com- 
prising 13,000,000 persons — of each 
Annual Rental 
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of which families the rated income 
did not exceed forty shillings sterling 
for the maintenance of five persons. 
We are informed that the dail 
average allowance of food to eac 
individual composing the French 
population is as follows :— 


Wine, beer, cider, or 


Butchers’ meat 

Pork 

Wheaten bread 

Rye and barley bread, 
potatoes, &c. equi- 
valent to 5 oz. of bread. 

And if this be the average, what 

must be the minimum ? 

Extensive mortgages are the in- 
evitable consequences, which, as far 
back as 1844, had swallowed up far 
more than one-third of the whole 
rental of the kingdom, and Jess than 
one-third of the rental was available 
to the proprietors, as will appear 
from the following statement :— 


£63,000,000 


Annual Interest on Mortgages ............ £24,000,000 


Direct Taxes on Land 
Doors and Windows 
Stamps, Registrations, &c 


The ancient noble, the upstart re- 
volutionist, the wealthy trader, the 
pauper peasant, are equally victims 
of this inevitable routine of spolia- 
tion and expulsion. As population 
has increased, food has diminished in 
quantity, and, in a two-fold ratio, 
increased in price. It could not be 
otherwise;—the division of land 
a sheep-farming — hence the 
1igh price of mutton ;—cattle-farm- 
ing also—hence the high price of 
beef, as well as the deterioration of 
its quality, and the legalised sale of 
horseflesh! for which a particular 
market has been established. 

The enormously high prices of 
food of every description in France, 
and the disturbances which were 
connected therewith during 1846-7, 
were too serious and are too recent 
to be forgotten. In Paris the distress 
was frightful; any political change 
could not injure the lower orders: 
they loved neitherthe monarch, whom 
they looked upon as having deceived 
them; nor the aristocracy, in each 
of whom they saw a Praslin; nor the 


11,000,000 
1,400,000 
8,000,000 


44,400,000 


£19,400,000 


bourgeoisie, whom they specially dis- 
trusted; and they were disposed to 
think a republic would answer their 
views as well as any other form of 
government. They despaired of their 
state under Guizot; they might as 
well then try whether the doctrines 
propounded by Louis Blanc and 
Marrast, if realised, would improve 
their condition. 

It is unnecessary entering into the 
foreign policy of Louis Philippe ;— 
neither the Spanish marriages, scan- 
dalous as they were, nor Algeria, 
nor the affairs in Switzerland, nor 
the tumults in Italy, had anything 
whatever to say to the February re- 
volution; its causes are to be fa- 
thomed only within France. Im- 
morality, venality, and poverty, 
have done the work — done it effec- 
tually ; and—wretched nation! —a 
long night of anarchy is yet before 
thee, ere thou wilt learn to do right- 
eously and think justly, to seek 
peace where true peace is alone 
to be found, and ensue it. Cleanse 
your hearts, ye men of France ; then, 
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and not till then, will ye be in the 
path which leads to true prosperity 
and enduring happiness. ‘Turn unto 
the Lord your God, ye people, for ye 
have souls to be judged. Become 
Christian men, and when ye have 
conquered your own vile passions, 
and left your criminal ways, ye may 
work out the salvation of your 
country ! 

Our readers are fully acquainted 
already from the newspapers with 
the events of the last few weeks in 
Paris; therefore, in connexion with 
the dethronement of the unfortunate 
king, we shall only give the account 
of the storming of the Tuileries, 
as it shews what feeble reeds Louis 
Philippe rested upon when he 
trusted his army and his son, the 
Duc de Nemours. 


The 5th Legion of the National Guard, 
having its major, its lieutenant-colonel, 
two chiefs of battalions, and several offi- 
cers at its head, marched on the Tuileries. 
It had arrived at the Rue de 1’Echelle, 
when firing was heard on the Place du 
Palais Royal; it was the post of the 
Chateau d’Eau which recommenced the 
combat. At the same instant the Legion 
hastened to the place where the firing 
took place, and with it the thousands of 
combatants who followed it. At this 
moment, Marshal Gérard appeared with 
a branch of verdure in his hand, enjoin- 
ing the combatants to cease firing. The 
post of the Chateau refused, and the 
combat continued. The marshal returned 
to the corner of the Rue St. Honoré. At 
that moment an officer of the Chateau 
appeared, bearing a paper in his hands— 
it was the abdication of Louis Philippe. 
The document was taken from the hands 
of the officer by a lieutenant of the 5th 
Legion, the citizen Aubert Roche, and 
remitted to be presented to the citizen 
Lagrange, of Lyons. The firing con- 
tinued. It was feared that the troops 
confined in the Tuileries would come to 
take the combatants by the flank. A 
reconnaissance had been made. Within 
the railing there were three thousand in- 
fantry, six pieces of cannon in battery, 
two squadrons of dragoons, without 
counting the armed guardians and some 
Municipal Guards. This force, pro- 
tected by the railing and the artillery, 
could, on this large place, if it had been 
attacked, give rise to a bloody battle— 
every thing was to be feared. A profound 
silence reigned, and it was only inter- 
rupted by the fusillade of the Place du 
Palais Royal, and some musket-shots at 
the troops within the Chiteau. It was 
learned that the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, 
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and 10thLegions surrounded the Tuileries, 
and that the others were on the march. 
The combat was imminent. It was then 
that Lieutenant Aubert Roche, advancing 
towards the railing near the Rue de 
Rivoli, caused the commandant of the 
Tuileries to be sent for. That person 
arrived with great fear. ‘ You are lost !’ 
cried the lieutenant. ‘ You are surround- 
ed, and a combat will ensue, if you do 
not evacuate the Tuileries, and give them 
up to the National Guard.’ The com- 
mandant, understanding the position, 
caused the troops to be ranged in a line 
against the Chateau without causing 
them to leave. Before that they had 
been drawn up in échelons. Seeing that 
the movement of the retreat was not 
effected, citizen Aubert Roche, accom- 
panied by the citizen Lesueur, chef de ba- 
taillon of the canton of Lagny-Riney, 
who joined the 5th Legion, ran to the 
railing of the Rue de Rivoli, knocked, 
and announced themselves with a flag of 
truce. The gate was opened, and both 
of them, unaccompanied, with their 
swords in their hands, entered into the 
midst of the court, which was full of 
soldiers. The commandant of the Tuil- 
eries advanced, saying, that he had 
caused the troops to be withdrawn. 
‘That is not enough,’ said the lieu- 
tenant; ‘the palace must be evacuated, 
if not, misfortune will happen.’ The 
commandant of the Tuileries then con- 
ducted the two officers before the Pavil- 
lon de l’Horloge, where stood several 
generals, and the Duc de Nemours, all 
with consternation impressed on their 
faces. ‘Monseigneur,’ said the com- 
mandant of the Tuileries, ‘here is an 
excellent citizen, who will give you the 
means of preventing the effusion of 
blood.’ ‘What must be done?’ said the 
prince in a trembling voice to the lieu- 
tenant who was presented to him. ‘Sir, 
you must evacuate the palace at this very 
instant, and give it up to the National 
Guard ; if you do not, you are lost. The 
combat will be a bloody one — the Tuil- 
eries are surrounded—the 5th Legion, of 
which I form « part, is fighting at this 
moment at tae Palais Royal, with its 
major and superior officers at its head. 
Take care that the combat does not 
cease before these troops have left it, if 
not the battle will be engaged, even here, 
in spite of you.’ ‘ You think so?’ re- 
plied the duke, ‘I will make the troops 
retire.’ And at the same instant, in pre- 
sence of two officers of the National 
Guard, he gave the order to retreat. The 
artillery went by the railing of the palace, 
and the staff and the Duke de Nemours 
by the Pavillon de 1’ Horloge, their horses 
descending the flight of steps. The ca- 
valry followed them, then the infantry. 
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It was even forgotten to relieve the posts 
who remained. The citizen Aubert Roche 
charged himself to introduce the National 
Guard into the Palace. He went to warn 
the National Guards, who were then 
near the staff. The National Guard then 
put the but-end of their muskets in the 
air, and entered the Court of the Tuil- 
eries by the railway of the Rue de Rivoli, 
accompanied by the curious, all quite as- 
tonished to find themselves masters of the 
Palais. A quarter of an hour afterwards 
the combat ceased on the Place du Palais 
Royal, the combatants hastened to attack 
the Tuileries, but they found the gates 
opened. Thus was taken or rather sur- 
rendered this redoubtable fortress. A 
National Guard made a summons in the 
name of the armed people, ond royalty 
evacuated the place.”’ 


The people, now indeed the sove- 
reign, would have none of the royal 
family, whether of the Orleans 
branch or of the old Bourbon race ; 
and the workmen of Paris received 
the republic. We give the great 
proclamation as it was issued. 


PROCLAMATION DU GOUVERNEMENT 
PROVISOIRE. 

Au Peuple Frangais!—Un gouverne- 
ment rétrograde et oligarchique vient 
d’étre renversé par l’héroisme du peuple 
de Paris. 

Ce gouvernement s’est enfui en laissant 
derriére lui la trace de sang qui lui défend 
de revenir jamais sur ses pas. 

Le sang du peuple a coulé comme en 
juillet; mais, cette fois, ce généreux 
sang ne sera pas trompé: il a conquis un 
gouvernement national et populaire en 
rapport avec les droits, les progrés et la 
volonté de ce généreux peuple. 

Un gouvernement provisoire sorti, 
d’acclamation et d’urgence, de la voix 
du peuple et des députés des départemens 
dans la séance du 24 février, est investi 
momentanément du soin d’organiser et 
d’assurer la victoire. 

Il est composé de MM. 

Dupont (de l’Eure). 
LAMARTINE, 
Crémievx. 

Araco (de I’ Institut). 
Lepru-Ro.uin. 
GarniER-Pacis. 
Marie. 

Ce gouvernement a pour secrétaires : 
M. ArMAND Marrast. 
M. Lovis Bianc. 

M. Ferptnanp FLocon. 

Ces citoyens n’ont pas hésité un in- 
stant & accepter la mission patriotique 
qui leur était imposée par l’urgence. 

Quand Je sang coule, quand la capitale 
de la France est en feu, le mandat du 
gouvernement provisoire est dans le péril 
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et dans le salut public. La France entiére 
lV’entendra et lui prétera le concours de 
son patriotisme. Sous le gouvernement 
populaire que proclame le gouvernement 
provisoire, tout citoyen est magistrat. 

Frangais, donnez au monde l’exemple 
que Paris a donné a la France; préparez- 
vous, par l’ordre et la confiance en vous- 
mémes, aux institutions fortes que vous 
allez étre appelés & vous donner. 

Le gouvernement provisoire veut la 
REPUBLIQUE, sauf ratification du peuple 
francais, qui va étre immédiatement con. 
sulté, 

Ni le peuple de Paris ni le gouverne- 
ment provisoire ne prétendent substituer 
leur opinion 4 l’opinion des citoyens sur 
la forme définitive du gouvernement que 
proclamera la souveraineté nationale, 

L’unité de la Nation formée désormais 
de toutes les classes de la nation qui la 
composent : 

Le gouvernement de la Nation par 
elle-méme ; 

La liberté, l’égalité, et la fraternité 
pour principes. 

Le peuple pour devise et pour mot 
d’ordre. 

Voila le gouvernement démocratique 
que la France se doit a elle-méme, et que 
nos efforts sauront lui assurer. 

Voici les premiers actes de notre gou- 
vernement provisoire : 

M. Dupont (de 1l’Eure) a été nommé 
président du conseil des ministres sans 
portefeuille. 

M. pe LAMARTINE, ministre des af- 
faires étrangéres. 

M. AraGo, a la marine. 

M. Crémievux, & la justice. 

M. Bepeav, 4 la guerre. 

M. Marte, aux travaux publics. 

M. Lepru-Ro tiv, a l’intérieur. 

M. Betamont, au commerce. 

M. Carnot, a l’instruction publique. 

M. GoupcHavx, aux finances. 

M. Garnier-PaGis, maire de Paris. 


At the same time the following 
placard was affichéd. 


V@UX DU PEUPLE. 
REFORMES POUR TOUS. 

Amnistie générale ;—les ministres ex- 
ceptés, et mis en accusation. 

Droit de réunion consacré par une 
manifestation prochaine. Dissolution im- 
médiate de la chambre et convocation des 
assemblées primaires. 

Garde urbaine aux ordres de la muni- 
cipalité. Abolition des lois de sep- 
tembre. Liberté de la parole, liberté de 
la presse, liberté de pétition, liberté 
d’association, liberté d’élection. 

Réforme électorale. Tout garde na- 
tional est électeur et éligible. Réforme 
parlementaire. Rétribution aux députes: 
les fonctionnaires publics 4 leur poste. 
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Réforme de la chambre des pairs. Pas 
plus de nomination royale que d’hérédité 
aristocratique. Réforme administrative. 
Garanties pour tous les fonctionnaires et 
employés contre l’abus des faveurs et des 
influences, La propriété respectée, mais 
le droit au travail garanti. Le travail 
assuré au peuple. 

Union et association fraternelle entre 
les chefs d’industrie et les travailleurs. 
Egalité de droits par l’éducation donnée 
& tous; Créches, salles d’asile, écoles 
rurales, écoles urbaines. Plus d’ oppression 
et d’exploitation de l’enfance. Liberté 
absolue des cultes. Indépendance absolue 
des consciences. 

Protection pour tous les faibles, femmes 
etenfans. Paix et Sainte-Alliance entre 
tous les peuples. Abolition de la guerre, 
ou le peuple sert de chair A canon. In- 
dépendance pour toutes les nationalités. 
La France gardienne des peuples fables. 

L’ORDRE FONDE SUR LA LIBERTE. 

FRATERNITE UNIVERSELLE ! 

This political confession,—all of 
which is to be found up and down 
the pages of Louis Blanc’s book, and 
by no means improvisé on the oc- 
casion,—being trumpeted forth, the 
National Guard were lauded, of 
course; so were the tight lads of 
the Ecole Polytechnique ; and to get 
rid of the most importunate of the 
ragged fighters of the barricades, the 
following ordinance ofthe Provisional 
Government appeared :— 

LE GOUVERNEMENT PROVISOIRE. 

Arréte : — 24 bataillons de garde na- 
tionale mobile seront immédiatement 
recrutés dans la ville de Paris. L’enrdle- 
ment commence dés aujourd’hui, a midi, 
dans les douze mairies de arrondissement 
ou se trouvera le domicile de l’enrdlement. 

Ces gardes nationaux recevront une 
solde de 1 fr. 50 c. par jour, et sont 
habillés et armés aux frais de la patrie. 


We trust the daily thirty sous may 
be paid to these poor men. In 1830 
it was only promised. Fortunately 
the government have some money in 
hand; but when that is spent the 
may be assured the garde nationa 
mobile will no longer be their up- 
holders—and why should they ? 

In a few days work was at a stand- 
still, and two thousand workmen 
went to the Hotel de Ville to de- 
mand from the new men the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour to ten a 
day, and the abolition of the mer- 
chandage —a sort of middlemanship, 
somewhat of the nature of the 
‘butty’ system carried on in Staf- 
fordshire—exercised by master work- 
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men, who take upon themselves to 
contract with employcrs for jobs, 
and mulct a profit for their services 
—highly unpopular, and looked 
upon by the workmen with great 
jealousy; and prompt measures to 
effect a good understanding and as- 
sociation between masters and work- 
men. 

The following is the decree of the Pro- 
visional Government on the subject :— 

Considering that the revolution made 
by the people ought to be made for 
them ; ; 

That it is time to put an end to the 
long and iniquitous sufferings of work- 
men ; 

That the labour question is one of 
supreme importance ; 

That there is no other more high or 
more worthy of the consideration of a 
republican government; 

That it belongs to France to study 
ardently, and to resolve a problem sub- 
mitted at present to all the industrial 
nations of Europe ; 

The Provisional Government of the 
Republic decrees a permanent commis- 
sion, which shall be named Commission 
de Gouvernement pour les Travailleurs, 
is about to be nominated, with the ex- 
press and special mission of occupying 
themselves with their lot. 

To shew how much importance the 
Provisional Government of the Republic 
attaches to the solution of this great 
problem, it nominates President of the 
Commission of Government for Work- 
men one of its members, M. Louis Blanc, 
and for Vice-President another of its 
members, M. Albert, workman. 

Workmen will be invited to form 
part of the committe. 

The seat of the committee will be at 
the Palace of the Luxembourg. 

Louis BLanc, 
ARMAND MARRAST, 
GarniEr-Pacis. 

This committee commenced its la- 
bours, and the Government pro- 
claimed, ‘On the benches lately 
occupied by privileged legislators, the 

rs of France, the people seated 
itself in turn by way of taking ma- 
terial possession of its right, and 
marking the place of its sove- 
reignty!’ In order, however, to 
give the sovereign people elbow- 
room at the séance, the following 
proclamation was made,— 

FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
The Provisional Government, consider- 

ing that equality is one of the great 
principles of the French Republic, and 
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that it ought, in consequence, to be im- 
mediately carried into effect, decrees as 
follows :— 

All the ancient titles of nobility are 
abolished, and the qualifications which 
were attached thereto are prohibited. 
They cannot be used publicly, or figure 
in any public document whatever. 


But thin, very thin is the incrusta- 
tion over the lava of democracy. 
Bitter disappointment awaits the 
working classes. No government 
ever yet contrived a system of cen- 
tralisation whereby all unemployed 
persons should be supplied with 
work to perform and food to eat, 
especially when it is laid down asa 
fundamental rule that all who follow 
the same trade in the public work- 
shops are to be paid alike. What 
will take place? The better work- 
men, no longer able to command a 
remuneration corresponding to their 
superior skill and industry, must soon 
cease to see merit in Louis Blanc’s 
plan; and the idle and unskilled, 
the drones of the hive, are even more 
likely to be discontented. All will 
demand higher wages, and how can 
they be refused when the same func- 
tionary has announced with the so- 
lemnity necessary to such an occasion, 
that, ‘having considered what had 
been advanced on behalf of the un- 
dertakers of transport on the one 
part, and of the conductors and coach- 
men of the omnibusses and other 
public carriages on the other part, 
for the future /es petits services should 
be paid for as les grand services, short 
distances should be charged as long 
distances; and as the lot of these 
worthies ought to be ameliorated, the 
fines to which they had been hitherto 
subjected should be reduced. Now 
considering the falling off of trade 
and the extreme economy at present 
practised in Paris, we think it a not 
unlikely result that the entrepreneurs 
will diminish the number of their 
conveyances to the confusion of many 
honest conducteurs, who hug them- 
selves in the belief that Louis Blanc’s 
decision promising higher wages and 
lower fines will really ‘ améliorer leur 
sort. Louis Blanc stands more in 
danger of being made a martyr by 
the omnibus men than by any of the 
other classes ; simply because —‘ first 
come, first served’ — they are the 

ioneers in the road to ruin which 
e has indicated. The man means 
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well, we believe. What premium 
would be demanded upon insuring his 
life for one year? The workmen 
will rue the day they ever put 
faith in the Utopian schemes of 
Louis Blanc. Moreover, division 
seems to have already appeared in 
the provisional councils on this 
subject, Ledru-Rollin, Flocon, and 
Albert, going with Louis Blanc; 
Lamartine, Crémieux, Marie, and 
Dupont de I’Eure, not being disposed 
to promise so much, and, it is 
thought, really believing that the 
project is a fallacy. Emile de Gi- 
rardin is already anxious ‘lest in all 
the factories and workshops labour 
should die for want of demand; he 
dreads that thereby public order may 
be perilled, that the state may be 
reduced by imperious necessity to 
the ruinous extremity of creating 
factitious and onerous employments, 
such as would consist in executing 
embankments by tailors, upholsterers 
and painters who had never handled 
any tools but those of their proper 
trades.’ Such a danger at this moment 
menaces the Provisional Government. 
Work or no work. Labour—manual 
labour with the spade and pickaxe — 
or starvation. Public works (as we 
had in Ireland last year—may a kind 
Providence preserve us from ever 
again seeing the like !—those weary, 
dreadful works, that endangered our 
lives and for months embittered our 
existence — we could not wish Louis 
Blane worse luck than to be sub- 
jected to the effects of such improve- 
ments !)—public works or a murder- 
ous mob of hungry, cajoled, and dis- 
appointed artisans with arms in their 
hands, crying children at their feet, 
and in their bosoms the burning re- 
membrance that they, and they alone, 
lifted the editors of newspapers and 
frothy spouters of sedition into the 
seats of princes, and placed them on 
a level with the monarchs of Europe; 
—these are the rocks upon which the 
vessel of state will go to pieces. It 
was the Montaigne that crushed the 
Girondins. Have the words of Mon- 
talembert, uttered in the Chamber 
but a few weeks ago been so soon for- 
gotten? ‘ The excess of despotism is 
only to be found in republicanism ?’ 

But loudly as was this sentiment 
cheered when it was spoken, the 
men whose ears greedily drank in its 
sense, and whose voices responded in 
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sympathy with its truth, possessed 
no more energy than extended to 
vociferous declamation when unme- 
naced by danger—they wereincapable 
of making a vigorous effort when 
promptitude in action was requisite 
to save themselves, their families, 
and their properties, their honour 
and their names, from ruin, from 
annihilation, from disgrace. We feel 
but little pity for these people col- 
lectively, although individualsamong 
them may move our compassion. We 
see their distresses, and are inclined 
to condole with them in their mise- 
ries ; but history’s stern pen will lay 
bare their vices and their feebleness, 
and tell posterity that they deserved 
their fall. The rabble, however, who 
routed them out, will next turn on 
their successors and ask for bread— 
Are they to be satisfied with a stone ? 
—instead of a fish, shall they be 
content with a scorpion? And what 
in such circumstances can Lamartine 
and his colleagues do? What can 
any government do? What can the 
National Assembly do without money 
and without credit? ‘Fair words 
butter no parsnips,’ is a homely but 
not a meaningless saying with us, M. 
Lamartine! The heads of yourself 
and your colleagues are in as much 
danger as ever were those of the 
Girondins, whose histories you have 
s0 ably and so lately written. The 
handwriting is upon the wall of the 
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Hotel de Ville at this moment. How 
does it run ? 

Promised increase of assistance to 
all classes, involving increased ex- 
penditure of money : 

An increasing debt, and an enor- 
mous deficit bequeathed by Guizot’s 
administration : 

An augmentation of the army by 
one hundred thousand men at the 
demand of General Lamoriciére : 

Public faith broken with the de- 
positors in the savings’- banks : 

The Bank of France forced to 
suspend cash payments, after having 
discounted in Paris alone, between 
the 26th of February and the 15th 
of March, 110,000,000 franes, and 
diminished its cash in hand between 
the same dates from 140,000,000 
francs to 70,000,000 : 

The notes of the Bank of France 
made a legal tender : 

Applicants for money at the Bank 
of France so numerous that they are 
obliged to place themselves en queue, 
as at the entrances to theatres on 
crowded nights : 

Private failures,—Gouin and Co., 
Laffite, Blount and Co., Gannerin 
and Co.; with many other banking- 
houses broken : 

Universal commercial distrust : 

Gold gone out of the country and 
silver hoarded : 

Prices of public stocks, for in- 
stance,— 


Price on the 
in 1830. 


| Lowest price | 

| 17th March, 1848. 

F. Cc. e e Fr. 
73 «50 46 
116 15 69 
‘ 330 


3 per Cents 
8 DP Pereer rere 
Northern Railway Shares. . 


with many sellers and no buyers : 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN. 

In the meantime a loud outcry is 
made for the restoration of Confidence! 
but Confidence is a coy maiden, who 
delights not in being thus vociferously 
wooed ; she retires from the public 
gaze, gives a bonus of one hundred 
and five francs for an exchange into 
coin of her one-thousand frranc note, 
pockets her silver, and quits France. 

The constitutional National As- 
sembly are to meet on the 20th of 
April, under a decree of the Pro- 
visional Government, upon the fol- 
lowing general principles :— 


540 (0 | 


1. That the National Assembly shall 
decree the constitution. 

2. That the election shall have the po- 
pulation for its basis. 

3. That the representatives of the 
people shall amount to nine hundred in 
number. 

4, That the suffrage shall be direct and 
universal, without any limitation as to 
property. 

5. That all Frenchmen of the age of 
twenty-one years shall be electors, and 
that all Frenchmen of twenty-five years 
of age shall be eligible. 

6. That the ballot shall be secret. 

Can we imagine business being 
done by nine hundred Frenchmen 
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in any chamber—in any place? 
Mercy !—what a deliberative assem- 
bly it will be! How they will talk 
of honour and glory—in their voca- 
bulary, nearly allied to suicide and 
aggression. 

With respect to elections, what 
says the Commerce ? and, be it re- 
marked, that now the newspapers 
lead the people :— 


What is the Republic ? 

It is the government of the country by 
the people. 

What is governing ? 

It is the appointment of all public 
functionaries. 

The people, therefore, ought to ap- 
point all public functionaries. In other 
words, all public functions ought to be 
conferred through the medium of election 
instead of at the will and pleasure of the 
heads of the government. 

Popular election ought henceforth to 
be the mainspring of the government. 

It would be deceiving the people to 
pretend that they ought to confine 
themselves to the election of their de- 
puties ! 

The popular power—the system of po- 
pular elections—must take part in all the 
great functions of the country. 

The principal agents of the adminis- 
tration must be appointed electively. 

When the public officers are appointed 
by the people, as they will have nothing 
to expect except from the people, they 
will do every thing for the people. 

If the nomination be vested in the 
Executive, they will do all for the Exe- 
cutive, and continue to be —what they 
have hitherto been—intriguers, solicitors 
of favours, servile towards their supe- 
riors, proud, oppressive, tyrannical, and 
corrupt towards those subject to their 
authority. In that case we shall have 
effected « revolution merely for the sake 
of changing names without touching a 
single abuse. 

Election—election in every thing and 
for every thing— such is the principle 
with which an entire political organisa- 
tion must be imbued. 

Election is the means of regenerating 
the country. 

Election, in every thing and for every 
thing, constitutes the whole of the Re- 
public. 


Upon these texts came M. Carnot’s 
letter to the academies and the thirty- 
six thousand primary instructors di- 
recting them how to manage and 
control the electors, so as to afford 
no opening to bourgeoisie influence ; 
and Carnot’s epistle not being suf- 
ficient, Ledru-Rollin, Minister of the 
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Interior, takes up his parable and 
indites his orders in such words as may 
well make reasonable men tremble. 
We should like to insert the docu- 
ment, but we have not space for this 
singularly mischievous missive, which 
not only clothes the election com- 
missioners with power to compel the 
voters to return the most determined 
and ‘newest’ democrats to the Na- 
tional Assembly, but orders them 
soap eam | to do so. Already it 

as produced a considerable effect ; 
and Lamartine and his colleagues, 
seeing that Ledru-Rollin had gone 
rather farther than they found to be 
prudent, have in some measure re- 
pudiated it, giving out a declaration 
of their own in explanation, not very 
intelligible certainly, yet tamer than 
the other. But Ledru-Rollin’s let- 
ter has already fired a combustible 
train ; and at this moment, while we 
write, we think it highly probable 
that blood is flowing in the streets of 
Paris. If not, we shall be pleasingly 
surprised, for the National Guard is 
in the highest excitement with re- 
spect to the elections of its officers; 
the older members prefer men of 
character and of substance, to mere 
mob orators; they have not much 
sympathy for the sans-culotte portion 
of the people; and if once fairly 
roused into action, are more likely 
to declare for a Regency under the 
Duchess of Orleans, who is much 
esteemed, or even for Henry V.,, 
than to continue their adhesion to 
the scribbling crew at the Hotel de 
Ville. 

We have not touched upon the 
enormous wrong perpetrated upon 
our own poor countrymen, who have 
been ill-treated, beaten, cheated, and 
suddenly driven from France; nor 
yet have we made any remarks with 
reference to the flight of the more 
opulent English from Paris —al- 
though both facts are ominous— 
because they are somewhat extrane- 
ous to the task we have undertaken 


to —— 

Ve have given what we believe 
to be the true causes of this revolu- 
tion, and we think if Louis Philippe 
had sunk into his grave instead of 
abdicating his crown, the same bloody 
scenes would have been enacted soon 


after his decease. Whether the old 
man slept in Notre Dame, or made 
a miserable exit, his weight of years 
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alone causing pity for his fate, the 
fauxbourgs would have risen, the 
soldiers would have fraternised with 
the people, the royal family would 
have fled—each shifting for himself, 
—and a republic would have been 
equally proclaimed. It only now 
remains for us to consider how the 
National Assembly about to meet 
will eventually act with respect to 
the rest of Europe, should it by pos- 
sibility and contrary to our expect- 
ation hold together. 

M. Lamartine’s manifesto to his 
diplomatic agents abroad is as dan- 
gerous a protocol as ever emanated 
from the old republics, for while it 
is enveloped in a specious veil of 
seeming desire to avoid hostilities 
with other nations, it encourages 
malecontent every where, invites re- 
bellion into all monarchies, proclaims 
France the protector of all revolts, 
and the friend of all insurgents. 

Here we see the seeds of war 
sown broad-cast throughout Europe ; 
but what does his colleague M. Louis 
Blanc think on that momentous 
question ?— what are his well-con- 
sidered, matured ideas, upon the ex- 
tension of French power? ‘These 
are his words, written with reference 
to what ought to have been France’s 
policy after the revolution of 1830:— 

The Ottoman empire being condemned 
to inevitable death, the policy of revolu- 
tionary France, following up that of 
Henry IV., Richelieu, and Napoleon, 
consisted in contracting with Russia and 
Prussia, against England and Austria, 
an alliance of interest, having the follow- 
ing results for its fixed and definite end 
—the final establishment of the Russians 
in Constantinople, and the recognition of 
their preponderance in Asia; the esta- 
blishment of France in Syria and Egypt, 
and the recognition of its preponderance 
in the Mediterranean, become a French 
lake ; the restoration of the kingdom of 
Poland with Galicia annexed to it; the 
aggrandisement of Prussia at the expense 
of Austria as the price of the cession of 
the boundary of the Rhine io France, 
and, as the necessary consequence of the 
ruin of Austria, the independence of 
Italy. 

This plan constituted France the pro- 
tectress (!!) of all the secondary powers 
unjustly oppressed, and made Russia 
herself the interested instrument of their 
freedom. What was warring with Eng- 
land but saving Ireland, and avenging 
Portugal; with Austria, but restoring 
Italian nationality? What was gaining 
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the boundary of the Rhine, but securing 
to Belgium a fraternal connexion in 
place of an odious subjection? What 
was persuading Russia to accept a mag- 
nificent indemnification for restoring 
Poland to independence, but by the same 
stroke of policy providing for the safety 
of Europe, and fulfilling the task of 
gratitude incumbent upon us? Here, 
then, a war of interests was, by the force 


of circumstances, rendered identical with 
a war of principles. 


These are the real, unmistakeable 
intentions of republican France. 

But supposing that the National 
Assembly even does not immediately 
carry into effect the darling wishes 
of the people, so clearly set forth in 
M. Louis Blanc’s book, and only 
prepares with honest purpose to 
guard the frontier from foreign 
aggression, Prussia, Belgium, and 
Austria, will do the same, and hos- 
tile armies standing face to face do 
not part in peace. Orsupposing the 
garde nationale mobile, habiliée et 
armée aux frais de la patrie, taken 
from those citizens who are not able 
to support themselves, prove trou- 
blesome in the metropolis, they will 
be marched off to the frontier with 
other troops more permanently en- 
rolled, and once collected into masses, 
under some Lamoriciére or Bedeau, 
the nine hundred senators in the Na- 
tional Assembly must do as he and 
his army please ; their duties will be 
confined to registering his edicts; 
there will be no fraternisation be- 
tween the soldiery and the low ruf- 
fians of the fauxbourgs then; if 
the latter attempt to rise they will be 
shot down like dogs, as they were by 
Napoleon; and citizen Lamoriciére or 
citizen Bedeau will follow the path 
already made clear by citizen Buona- 
parte. No troops in such cireum- 
stances ever yet remained inactive. 
M. Lamartine’s protestations of good 
and peaceful intentions, whether 
worded in plainest prose or couched 
in sublimest poetry, will be treated 
as the idle wind, if but a single fire- 
lock is discharged across the eastern 
frontier. And that firelock will be 
discharged—that shot will be fired— 
and it will ring through Europe, 
bringing down upon the Rhine hosts 
of armed men,—Prussian and Bava- 
rian, Russian and Austrian, Hun, 
Croat, and Cossack,—to scourge 
France again. 

DD 
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THE REVERIES OF A GASTRONOME. 


La salud del cuerpo Sancho se fraqua en la oficina del estomago.— CERVANTES. 


‘Fr ever that dream of poetry, the 
I golden age, be realised on earth, 
by the genius of the cook will the 
mighty end be achieved. In spite of 
all the revelations of Lord Rosse’s 
monster telescope, and of the recent 
discovery of Le Verrier, that great 
triumph of inductive and mathemat- 
ical science—in spite of all that the 
progressive march ofastronomy, from 
the earliest observations of Chaldea’s 
shepherds to the sublime calcula- 
tions of Newton and La Place, has 
taught us, I maintain with Brillat 
de Savarin, that the inventor of a 
new dish confers a greater boon on 
humanity than the discoverer of a 
new planet. 

What, in fact, do we derive from 
the mighty discoveries of astronomi- 
cal science more than the humi- 
liating conviction of our own abso- 
lute nothingness? The globe we 
inhabit bears no greater relation to 
the general system of the universe 
than an ant-hill does to Chimborazo ! 
while the longest existence of man 
—vain, ambitious man—may be ex- 
pressed on the dial-plate of eternity 
by that phantasma of the algebraist 
—a quantity less than nothing! 

Nunc vino pellite curas, 

Cras ingens iterabimus sequor. 


Six thousand five hundred and 
sixty years have elapsed since this 
earth was created, and yet so slow 
has been the rational progress of 
la haute cuisine, founded on the tra- 
ditions of the past, that we question 
the philosophy of applying to the as- 
tronomical calculations of the Chinese 
that extravagant character which the 
vanity of modern science ascribes to 
them. In fact, what an immense 
interval separates the simple carne 
con cuero of the Guacho—that first 
step in cookery—from the master- 
piece of Caréme, le potage de quenelles 
de volaille a U'essence de champignons! 
A conception destined to hand down 
the name of Rothschild to immor- 
tality of fame :— 


Que le monde avec lenteur marche vers 
la sagesse. 


England, vain as she is of her in- 
tellectual superiority, has never pro- 
duced a great cook. Her varied liter- 
ature possesses not a single original 
treatise on the art of cookery. Kit- 
chener wasa barbarian, ignorant of the 
very first principles of la haute cuisine. 
And then cette pauvre Mrs. Glasse, 
what an indigestible mass of commé- 
rage is her work! France alone has 
the glory of possessing a great school 
of cookery. In that happy land the 
progress of true science is not cramp- 
ed by the ignorance of first princi- 
ples: the experiments made are not 
the mere narratives of insulated facts; 
on the contrary, general principles 
are invariably employed, by which 
means the results of experimental 
cookery are generalised. What a 
galaxy of illustrious hommes de 
bouche has France produced, from 
the heroic Vatel, the ‘ Felix non tan- 
tum claritate vite, sed etiam oppor- 
tunitate mortis,’) down to le tendre 
Caréme, who, like Jean Jacques, had 
the misfortune to possess une dme 
trop sensible. 

Vell do I remember that fatal 
day, when, on entering le Café de 
Paris, I beheld la carte en deuil, and 
was told that Caréme was dead. 


Then cracked a noble heart. 


What a host of gastronomic recol- 
lections the name of Caréme sug- 
gests! Nature seems incapable of 
the extraordinary combinations which 
comprised his versatile capacity—an 
elegant patissier, a correct 7 étisseur,— 

On devient cuisinier, mais on nait 

rotisseur, — 
a superb potagiste, an exquisite fri- 
teur. He excelled in the oven, was 
great at the spit, and sublime in 
the ‘office.’ With equal skill, and 
the same facility, he treated the 
entrée, the entremet, game, fish, les 
hors d’euvre, and the dessert. He 
wore also, with the same distinc- 
tion, the white apron of the cook, 
and the black coat and sword of the 
maitre Thotel. What a vast fund of 
varied acquirements did not these 
qualities require! Is it possible to 
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become a great cook without being 
a profound chemist? A great ar- 
tiste, can he embrace in the infinite 
circle of his labours so many pro- 
ductions of the earth if he be not a 
naturalist ? Can he excel as an illus- 
trious er if he be not at once 
a sculptor, a mathematician, an 
architect, and an engineer? Caréme 
was all these—a Vaquelin before his 
stoves, a Cuvier in his larder, a Ca- 
nova and a Vauban in the office ; he 
was, moreover, a skilful physician, 
for he had discovered the important 
desideratum of satisfying the appe- 
tite, and alimenting, at the same time, 
the powers of digestion. ‘Des cui- 
siniers Francois tel est le caractére.’ 
But Caréme still lives in his disciple 
Soyer. The mission of that illus- 
trious cook to Ireland was a move- 
ment in the right direction ; it proved, 
if it did nothing more, that we have 
at length a prime minister who is 
thoroughly imbued with the truth 
of that great gastronomic axiom,— 
that the destinies of nations depend 
upon what and how they eat! A 
great artiste, with an efficient staff, 
would, in the late civil war in Spain, 
have rendered more effective service 
to the cause of innocence and li- 
berty than the co-operation of Lord 
John Hay, his squadron, and ma- 
rines. 

Espaiia, pobre Espaiia! chained to 
her rock like Prometheus, when will 
a political Hercules arise to deliver 
and propel her once again in the 
career of social and political regene- 
ration? What is now passing on 
her soil out-Herods in moral turpi- 
tude and corruption the darkest an- 
nals of the Lower Empire. ‘ Dis moi 
ce que tu manges, je te dirai ce que 
tues.’ Measured by this aphorism, I 
fear the Spaniards will be found— 
sous le chapitre de la gustronomie— 
sadly wanting. They possess in 
reality but two national dishes, the 
olla and the gaspacho. But 

O dura messorum ilia ! 
What other mortal stomach than a 
Spanish one can digest that villanous 
ee the gaspacho? The olla, 
on the other hand, is the true type 
of the country itself; its heterogen- 
eous materials faithfully represent the 
chaotic mass of discordant elements 
which pervade every branch of the 
Spanish administration. The muni- 
cipalities of the Romans, and the 
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national councils of the Goths; the 
Roman spirit in the construction of 
their public works, and the Visi- 
gothic code,—that curious admixture 
of the chivalric and evangelical 
spirit, uniting, in some instances, Ro- 
man law with Christian morality. 
To what cause can we attribute 
the fixity of the Spanish character ? 
In all its most salient points, after 
so many revolutions of empire and 
so many migrations of races, we still 
recognise Strabo’s graphic picture of 
the ‘ Ancient Iberian ;’ while the ‘ vir 
calliditatis acerrime, qui ex vena- 
tore latro, ex latrone subito dux et 
imperator!’ This laconic description, 
which Florus has left us of the ca- 
reer of Veriatus, with equal justice 
applies to many of the guerilla chiefs, 
who, during the late civil war, played 
so prominent a part on the theatre 
of events. To what cause however 
this integrity of national type may 
be attributed—whether to the phy- 
sical configuration of the country, or 
to the stationary condition of its 
cookery—we shall not pause here to 
examine; but recent events have 
proved that the Spaniards are no 
more insensible to the charms of la 
bonne chére than their neighbours. 
It is a lamentable truth, but one that 
must be spoken as a warning to 
future generations, that we were as 
much out -gastronomised as out- 
diplomatised by the French at Ma- 
drid during the Machiavelian struggle 
which preceded the Montpensier mar- 
riage. Like Napoleon at Wagram, 
who rapidly directed against the 
right of the Austrian line one hun- 
dred guns of the Imperial Guard, the 
French ambassador made a powerful 
use of his batteries de cuisine: his 
banquets were irresistible. If our 
mother Eve were tempted by an 
apple, can we wonder at degenerate 
Spaniards yielding to the insidious 
seductions of French cookery? On 
the other hand, so ill-served were 
the batteries of the English embassy, 
that to more than one luckless tourist 
who arrived at Madrid furnished 
with ‘a ticket for soup,’ as the letters 
of recommendation from Downing 
Street to our foreign embassies and 
legations are styled, the gift proved 
almost as fatal as that cold attenuated 
blast which blows from the Cordillera 
of the Samosierra, and, as the Span- 
iards say,— 
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Mata a un hombre y no apaga ana luz. 


Our corps diplomatique need a new 
organisation ; the science de la bouche 
should form an indispensable element 
of their education. How much bet- 
ter would the time of a young attaché 
be employed in studying the gastro- 
nomic productions of a foreign land, 
than in consuming acres of paper and 
rivers of ink in detailing the idle 
cancaneries of the hour which, but 
in too many instances, form the basis 
of an official despatch! Transmitted 
to a central bureau in Downing 
Street, their researches would furnish 
materials for the construction of a 
grande carte gastronomique of far 
more value than a carte céleste. But, 
alas! by how many fatal influences 
is the rational progress of cookery 
arrested ? 

First, we have the levelling doc- 
trines of the whole caterva of writers 
of the workhouse school. Next the 
political economists, who despise lux- 
ury and the arts as expensive super- 
fluities; who never inquire if an 
enterprise be just or honourable, but 
what it will bring; who, in fact, 
would develope matter at the expense 
of mind. Thus we have Cobden, 
who appears to imagine that man 
was created for no other purpose 
than to buy and sell; and the im- 
maculate and humane Bright, who, 
by way of corollary, would turn the 
whole kingdom into a huge cotton- 
mill. Then, again, there is Hudson 
and the whole army of railway magni- 
ficos. But vivat Hudson! although 
he knows not himself how to eat like 
Napoleon, he liberally encourages da 
haute cuisine, and feels how conser- 
vative is its influence. His dinners 
were the best of the season; and 
many who went to laugh came away 
from his Apician banquets exclaim- 
ing,— 

Que le riche qui donne a diner est un dieu 
sur la terre. 


Hudson, one nod of whose awful 
head was sufficient to annihilate Mr. 
Strutt and his Railways-bill, which 
had cost him six months’ labour to 
prepare, — Hudson, who, by his 
mighty combinations, possesses not 
only the faculty of enriching himself, 
but of enriching others; who, like the 
celebrated Law, has seen half the 
aristocracy of England faisant anti- 
chambre at his railway levees,—Ilud- 
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son, of whom, as of the financier of 

old, it may be truly said,— 

Qu’ il est aimé des grands, qu’il est chéri 
des belles — 

Jamais un Hudson n’a connu descruelles! 


—exert thy mighty influence with 
the Government for the establishment 
of a collége gastronomique, that will 
exercise so important an influence on 
the preservation and happiness of the 
human race. Give a professor's chair 
to Soyer, and the gratitude of that 
illustrious cook will, by a new dish, 
immortalise your name when rail- 
ways shall be forgotten. Does not 
a simple cdtelette still perpetuate the 
name of the Prince de Soubise, not- 
withstanding at Rosbach, by a flank 
march before an enemy en position, 
he violated one of the first principles 
of war, and lost both his army and 
his honour ? 

In Europe there is but one school 
of cookery, but the East presents a 
vast field for scientific research. The 
kitchens of Constantinople are rich 
in the gastronomic traditions of the 
Lower Empire. Smyrna and Da- 
mascus are, to this day, the first 
schools of confectionary in the world. 
An Eastern dinner in its order vio- 
lates, I admit, every rule of art. The 
absence of wine is a solecism to which 
even the variety and exquisite flavour 
of their sherbets can never reconcile 
the European gastronome,— 

Un diner sans vin est un bal sans 
orchestre. 


And what, again, can compensate for 
the society of that sex which sheds 
such an inexpressible charm around 
all our réunions? Nevertheless, I 
must candidly confess that I have, in 
the East, seen banquets that would 
have sported with all the ascetic 
scruples of a Rechabite. Is it pos- 
sible ever to forget the hospitality 
of that gallant old man, Hassan 
Aga, the governor of Jerusalem, 
during the late Syrian war; the 
recherché dinners of the Emir Juzzuf, 
of Damascus; and the splendid féies 
of the rich Jewish merchant, Mi. 
Farki, which realised all the brilliant 
descriptions of an Arabian tale? 
There is an exquisite propric té in 
all the methods of the Turkish cui- 
sine, which, when combined with the 
accessories of the European school, 
arrays it with a poetry that contra- 
distinguishes it from any other. The 
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‘happy results of this gastronomic al- 
liance of the East and West, it was 
my.good fortune to frequently ap- 
preciate at the hospitable board of 
the little Achmet Said Pacha, Dwarf 
Baschi to his imperial highness the 
sultan. 

Our acquaintance commenced at a 
grand review of the Imperial Guard 
on the plain of Haidar Pacha by the 
sultan in person, to which the corps 
diplomatique and all the foreign 
oles in the capital were invited. 
As he galloped past at the head of 
the first half squadron of the Lancer 
Guard, I was struck with his com- 
mand of seat and rein, and the ease 
and grace with which he saluted the 
imperial man-slayer. 

After the review, in one of those 
gorgeous tents which are only seen 
in the East, the imperial guests sat 
down to a collation, which Gunter, 
in his happiest moments of artistical 
inspiration, could never have ap- 
proached. Towards its close the 
sultan entered the tent, when the 
Austrian Internuncio arose, and, on 
proposing the health of his highness, 
assured him, that himself and his 
diplomatic confréres had been struck 
dumb with admiration by the belle 
tenue, steadiness, and precision, of the 
imperial troops,—points, par paren- 
thése, upon which his Excellency Herr 
Graf von Sturmer and the whole of 
his colleagues were as competent to 
form an opinion as the Man in the 
Moon. 

O, Oxenstiern, Oxenstiern ! it is 
in the diplomatic salons of Pera that 
a man, sooner than any where else, 
Jearns the truth of thy profound 
observation, the ‘Qua parvula sa- 
pientia gubernatur mundus!’ Mais 
revenons a nos moutons. 

Rich by the bounty of his gene- 
rous sovereign, Achmet Said Pacha, 
a lieutenant-general on the imperial 
staff, possessed a spacious mansion, a 
numerous retinue, a splendid stud of 
the choicest breeds of Arabia and 
Kurdistan, and, above all, to use his 
own expression, a ‘ harem—a perfect 
flower-garden of delight.’ Some of 
the happiest days I spent in the 
Otioman capital were passed in his 
society ; and bitter was the pang 
which fell on my heart as the steamer 
which bore me away debouched from 
the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, 
and I looked for the last time on the 
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solitary dwelling of the kind little 
fellow. 

On one sultry evening in the month 
of August, on my way to Therapia, 
I met my little friend returning from 
his ride, and yielded to his warm 
invitation to dine and pass the night 
at his house. The dinner on this 
occasion was one of those happy me- 
diums between a well-ordered fru- 
gality and exquisite recherche, which 
is only met with at the tables of 
Amphitryons of the very highest 
order. Perfect in all its parts, the 
most costly vintages of France and 
Hungary graced the genial board,— 
among the former some exquisite 
wil de perdrix, deliciously cooled with 
snow from Olympus, to which the 
ingenuity of Turkish casuistry ap- 
plies the innocent appellation of 
‘Frank sherbet.’ My complaisant 
host—in compliment, of course, to 
his foreign guest—paid a devotion to 
the juice of Champagne that, under 
other circumstanees, would have been 
bestowed on the more orthodox 
sherbets of his own country. Ac- 
cordingly, as we reclined after dinner 
on the divan of elevation, enjoying 
the aromatic fragrance of our chi- 
bouques, on the withdrawal of the 
attendants, I was in noway surprised 
at the burst of enthusiastic delight 
with which he exclaimed,— 

* Elhamdu lillah syhhat u’ afiette 
im!’ (I almost feel in the seventh 
heaven.) 

‘ Mashallah !’ was, of course, the 
rejoinder, de rigueur, on my part. 

* Have you a harem ?’ 

‘ Inshallah !’ (That I had!) 

‘ Then your existence is passed on 
the divan of loneliness ?’ 

* Yawash, yawash !’ (Softly, softly.) 
‘In Franguestan, whether arising 
from their original constitution or 
peculiar education, we find it ex- 
tremely difficult to manage one rose- 
budofdelight. Yoursystem of domes- 
tic government must, therefore, be an 
admirable one, than can keepin such 
perfect subjection odas of those beau- 
teous but self-willed peris of Georgia 
and Circassia who strew the harems 
of Unkiar Stamboul with the roses of 
pleasure.’ 

‘Ei jahru! (Heigho!) heexclaimed, 
in a tone of most provoking self- 
complacency ; ‘you Franks are a 
singular race. With your glasses 
you discover what is passing in the 
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moon, and, withal, you cannot govern 
a few sillywomen. Mashallah! the 
Bosphorus is deep, and tells no tales !’ 

Should ever a revolt break out in 
the harem, I felt that the Ferick 
Pacha would prove himself @ la 
hauteur des circonstances. 

The little fellow left me apparently 
to ponder on his words, for, throwing 
himself back on the divan, he, after 
playing for a few minutes with his 

etab (rosary), fell asleep. But 
while inhaling the aromatic fragrance 
of the djebel, my thoughts took a 
different direction. I meditated on 
the pernicious influence which the 
American weed has exercised, not 
only on the noble science of gas- 
tronomy, but on the moral and poli- 
tical condition of the human race. 
Equally fatal to the delicacy of the 
palate as to the healthy exercise of 
the organs of digestion, it has proved 
one of the proximate causes of the 
decadency of the Ottoman empire. 
The same observation applies to 
Spain. The energies of both nations 
have exhaled themselves in tobacco 
smoke, till scarce a trace remains of 
that exuberant activity of mind which 
gave a new world to the one, and 
the fairest portion of the old to the 
other. Again, tobacco has rendered 
the Germans a nation of fantastic 
dreamers; and, sooner or later, its 
abuse will enervate that Anglo-Saxon 
activity and energy which is peopling 
the wilds of America and Australia. 
Contemporaneously with its general 
consumption in France, the science 
of conversation and the standard of 
manners have declined. The apa- 
thetic indolence of the confirmed 
smoker is incapable of the exertion 
which either require. Political causes 
have, doubtless, during the last 
twenty-five years, contributed much 
to modify the national character of 
the French people; but the careful 
observer of I'rench society and man- 
ners will equally recognise the bane- 
ful influence of tobacco. 

From this reverie I was suddenly 
aroused by the voice of my com- 
panion, who, in a tone that I could 
not mistake, asked me if we had 
dwarfs in England. The Effendim, 
I perceived, was drawing me into a 
defile ; it became necessary to move 
with caution, and to feel my way 
with a strong avant-garde. Accord- 
ingly, I replied,— 
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‘Allah Schuker, bezem 
(Thank God, we have !) 

* Are their faces whitened ?* 

* As the peaks of Elberouz.’ 

‘ Afferim, afferim! (Bravo!) You 
are a great nation. I now under- 
stand how you took Acre in three 
hours.’ 

Had I entertained a doubt of under 
what category of the human form 
he ranked old Charley Napier, his 
succeeding question would soon have 
dispelled it. 

‘That perturbator of kingdoms, 
that Suleiman of Reis Effendis, and 
mine of science, the terrible Pal- 
merston Pacha, is he a dwarf ?’ 

Adapting my answer rigorously to 
the genius loci, I, without hesitation, 
replied,— 

‘In mind, at least, Effendim.’ 

‘ Happy, thrice happy Palmerston 
Pacha!’ he exclaimed; ‘ honoured 
among the magnates of the earth, 
on the divan of greatness he smokes 
the chibouque of power. Wayhi, 
wayhi! in this land of the bulbul 
the faces of the dwarfs are blackened ; 
they are made to devour mountains 
of dirt, and at the feasts of the Beiram 
are often enclosed for hoursin monster 
dolmas (pumpkins) for the amuse- 
ment of the haughty Cadinns and 
giddy Guedeklis of the imperial 

arem. 

‘Can such things be? Men's 
brains must be turned upside down! 
But such dirt, Effendim, can never 
defile your divan. Basking in the 
sunshine of the ‘ odour of Paradise, 
you may, with impunity, laugh at 
the beards of all mankind.’ 

‘ Afferim ! (Bravo!) you speak 
like a Lockman. May your end be 
happy !" 

As nocturnal mists are dissipated 
by the morning sun, swiftly was the 
cloud that had gathered on the brow 
of my companion dispersed by this 
piece of well-turned flattery ; sud- 
denly giving a new direction to the 
conversation, he said,— 

‘Guertchekmi durki (Is it true 
that) your kraal is a khanoum? (a 
lady). 

Here I thought it high time to 
rein up the presumption of the au- 
dacious little fellow, who, with all 
the overweening pride of the Turk, 
had applied the term kraal (tribu- 
tary) to her most gracious majesty. 
I, therefore, replied,— 


var!’ 
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‘Even as you say, Effendim, a 
khanoum,—beautiful as Eve, wise as 
Sheba, her widely-extended domi- 
nions encircle the earth, which 
tremble at her nod. The imperial 
man-slayer himself may well turn 
pale with envy at so much great- 
ness !" 

Thrown into confusion by this 
sudden hurrah, he went ‘ threes 
about,’ and, in a most subdued tone, 
continued his interrogatory :— 

‘But when the black camel shall 
halt at the imperial gate of this Besma 
Allem (ornament of the universe), 
which may Allah long avert! by 
whom will she be succeeded ?” 

‘Inshallah! by the shahzadeh’ 
(The prince, her son.) 

‘In the meantime, what does the 
imperial consort ?” 

* He constitutes the delight of the 
Besma Allem. A munificent patron 
of the fine arts, he liberally promotes 
learning and science, and has lately 
invented a. kalpak for the Nizam, 
which will render them the terror 
of the earth!’ 

‘Poh, tchok poh! (Most wonder- 
ful!) But this promoter of science, 
this inventor of kalpaks, is he ever 
permitted to pass the walls of the 
abode of felicity ?” 

* Nitsun yok ? (Why not?) 

‘Then, of course, the light of his 
countenance is veiled by a yasmak ?” 

* Not even by one thinner in tex- 
ture than yon fleecy cloud which is 
now sweeping across the disk of the 
moon.’ 

‘But the wayfarers in the streets, 
are they not commanded to turn 
their faces to the wall as he passeth ?’ 

* Andzak (on the contrary), they 
may gaze at him till their faces are 
blackened.’ 

‘May the mothers’ graves of the 
audacious dogs be defiled! Allah, 
Allah! why are such devils permitted 
to exist ? Mashallah! that I was 
born in Stamboul where men are 
taught better things. Resouldan! 
(by the Prophet), what you tell me 
passeth the understanding of a Lock- 
man or an Ali Backtash !’ 

And now the attendants announced 
that the hour of repose had arrived, 
and put an end to our colloquy; but 
sleep visited not my divan ; the tem- 
perature of my room was close and 
sultry ; I arose, and opened the case- 
ment. It was a lovely night; the 
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air was redolent with perfume, the 
fall moon sailed high in the heavens, 
tipping with silver the leaves of the 
giant plane-trees, and bathing in a 
flood of glorious light the placid 
waters of the Bosphorus and the 
broad expanse of the Propontis. 
Before me lay the Seraglio Point ; 
rising above it on its seven hills the 
imperial city, with its gilded domes 
and glittering minarets ; beyond, the 
sweeping shores of Thrace. On the 
Asiatic side Scutary, Kady Keui, and 
the dim outline of the Bithynian 
Olympus. As I gazed on this para- 
dise of earth, the visions of the past 
floated past me; from the remote 
period when Jason and his Argo- 
nauts first ploughed the water of this 
celebrated strait, to the dark day 
when the last of the Caesars found 
an empire for a grave. Distinctly 
visible through the shades of night, 
was the triple land-wall of the noble 
city, which still stands proud, stern, 
and unbending, as in the days of 
Theodosius; and their encircling belt 
of lofty cyprus groves, which wave 
above the graves of so many genera- 
tions of their Othman conquerors,— 
a race that appears to have nearly 
fulfilled its appointed task in the 
great unbroken chain of causes and 
effects which govern the course of 
human events. The onward roll of 
western civilisation by the Danube 
and the Mediterranean is rapidly 
enclosing Turkey in Europe within 
the two horns of a vast crescent. 
Constantinople has already lost much 
of its Oriental physiognomy ; at every 
step we behold a state of transition. 
The gorgeous magnificence of Turk- 
ish state has even now become an old 
tradition. The graceful turban has 
given place to the hideous fez, the 
flowing robe to the close Hungarian 
frock, the ample crimson shalwar to 
the tight Prussian overall. In fact, 
the Turkish empire is fast losing its 
ancient type. All the elements of 
its former power are rapidly fading 
away. In the place of a system which 
time had consecrated, we behold but 
the simulacra of institutions, which, 
far from arraying the sympathies of 
the nation in their favour, do but 
direct its regrets to the past. If 
Turkish reform has struck at the 
roots of many time-honoured abuses, 
it has, on the other hand, swept away 
much that was good, and without 
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creating an equivalent in its place. 
Thus, a nation that formerly pos- 
sessed a type of its own, which the 
sentiment of a long uncontested su- 
periority had doubtless greatly ex- 
aggerated, to which a gorgeous cos- 
tume imparted dignity and grace, is 
now shorn of that once powerful 
prestige, and dares not revolt against 
the stern but sure emancipation of 
those Christian subjects, so long 
the objects of its abject contempt. 
The Raya population plainly per- 
ceive the tottering condition of the 
empire, possess not only an intrinsic 
conviction of their own growing 
strength, wealth, and intelligence, 
but also of the religious sympathy 
of Europe in their favour. This is 
the real danger of Turkey. Here 
are the certain elements of Ottoman 
dissolution; to arrest the march of 
which, no country has so paramount 
an interest as Great Britain, for in 
her existence we have at once a 
European and an Asiatic stake. In 
_ of their most laboured efforts, 
the celebrated question of the Em- 
peror Joseph— Que ferons nous de 
Constantinople ? is still the pons asi- 
norum of European diplomacy. Thus 
all their skill is directed to the ad- 
journment of a question which they 
cannot solve, impressed as they are 
with the truth of that profound ob- 
servation of Napoleon, ‘ Que celui 
qui aura Constantinople aura bientdt 
tout le reste.’ Yes, the Crescent pales 
before the Cross ; but, ifin Stamboul 
the work of transition is advancing 
with gigantic strides, on the opposite 
shores of the narrow strait which 
separates the imperial city from the 
sister continent, the genius of Asia is 
still erect! 

Multiplied and extensive as have 
been the revolutions of Central Asia, 
there reigns throughout the history 
of that continent an undeviating 
uniformity, which singularly con- 
trasts with the more varied page of 
that of Europe. Vast monarchies 
have successively arisen and decayed, 
and yet the same character has been 
constantly transmitted from the for- 
mer to the succeeding dynasty. After 
a brief career of glory and empire, 
the first irruption of barbarians, cor- 
rupted by luxury and refinement, 
enervated by the influence of climate, 
gave place to another fresh and more 
vigorous, from the Tartarian steppes, 
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which, in its turn, was doomed, by 
the sure operation of similar causes, 
to run the self-same career of con- 
quest, luxury, and degeneration. 

Is it, then, one of the inscrutable 
designs of Providence to continue 
the nomade races of the north in a 
state more true to nature, in order 
to repair by their means the more 
civilised races of the world, enervated 
and debased by luxury and refine- 
ment? Even now, like an ava- 
lanche, the north impends over Cen- 
tral Asia from the Euxine to the 
Pacific. Amid the fastnesses of the 
Caucasus, Schamil Bey, and his in- 
domitable mountaineers, are arrest- 
ing for a time the onward roll of 
Muscovite ambition. But to the 
gigantic power of Russia, abandoned 
as they are to their own resources, 
weakened and divided by intestine 
feuds, the subjugation of the Cauca- 
sian tribes is but a mere question of 
time, contingent on the appropriate 
gradation, the skilful application of 
the means of coercion to the elements 
of resistance— Prince Paskevich, who 
was thoroughly impressed with all 
the difficulties of the enterprise, re- 
ported to the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg, that the conquest of Caucasia 
would require, provided even the 
conditions laid down were rigorously 
fulfilled by the imperial government, 
half a century. But in the history 
of a great empire, what is half a 
century ? A mere span. When, 
therefore, this last barrier shall have 
been carried, then will the full tide 
of Russian power burst like a deluge 
upon the plains of Central Asia— 
then will the northern hordes again 
descend from their elevated steppes ; 
not as their sires of old, rude and un- 
cultivated, but civilised and power- 
fully constituted, wielded by the au- 
tocracy of one will, moved by the most 
powerful military organisation, and 
the most consummate political wisdom 
the world ever beheld, and alimented 
by the resources of an empire, rich 
in all the material elements of politi- 
cal and commercial greatness. What 
will be the influence of this new ir- 
ruption of the north on the destinies 
of Asia? Will it change that im- 
mutable type, which, amid the revo- 
lutions of time and empire, has pre- 
served unimpaired its integrity ? 
Will it succeed in implanting on its 
soil an entirely new phasis of civil- 
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isation? This is the problem, but a 
problem that time alone can solve! 
Tt is from the North, and not, as 
Mr. Disraeli maintains, from the far 
East, that the great tide of revolu- 
tion and regeneration has ever 
rolled. And here a word on his ce- 
lebrated Hebrew Caucasian theory. 
Woe to the propagandist who shall 
venture to preach this doctrine, so 
flattering to Jewish vanity, at the 
foot of Elberouz, or in the sunny 
valleys of Georgia and Immeritia! 
for, by the beard of the Prophet! in 
less time than the luckless enthusiast 
could ejaculate an ‘ Allah Kerim! 
would his head be rolled in ‘the 
dust of nothingness by the scimitar 
of destruction!’ But whatever may 
be the solution of this problem, in 
spite of all the labours of philosophy 
and legislation, civilisation only par- 
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tially profits us, stealing away one 
virtue while it yields another, leav- 
ing the large proportions of good 
and evil eternally the same. Thus, 
under whatever form of government 
the ingenuity and wisdom of man 
may conceive, alas for poor human 
nature! the profound but melan- 
choly observation of Lucan will, I 
fear, hold good to the end of the 
chapter,— 


Paucis humani vivet genus. 


And now, reader, farewell! Ma- 
chiavelli has left us the portrait of a 
perfect prince —the Maréchal de 
Saxe; and Marmont that of a great 
captain: should not these wild re- 
veries have totally exhausted your 
patience, I will in my next attempt 
the portrait of a perfect cook ! 


THE PLAGUE OF BEGGARS. 


ay we not well, ‘the plague of 
S beggars ?’ ‘Good lady,’ * Kind 
entleman,’ whether on foot, on 
Senhank, or in carriage,— say we 
not well, ‘the plague of beggars’ ? 
What greater nuisance can be con- 
ceived than to have one’s footsteps 
tracked, one’s path beset, one’s door be- 
sieged, by these ubiquitous masquer- 
aders! We take asolitary walk, occu- 
pied by our own thoughts. At every 
crossing an impudent urchin trails a 
dirty broom before us, and would 
fain levy upon us a tax, which we 
resist, on the ground that the sweep- 
ing of streets and crossings ought 
not to be the work of beggars, but 
of honest labourers, fairly paid for 
work fairly done. In the short in- 
tervals we must encounter the whin- 
ing interruption of the sturdy Irish- 
man who is always starving, or of 
that wretched girl, who takes God's 
name in vain more times a-day than 
the most profane of profane swearers. 
Before our walk is half finished we 
have run the gauntlet of almost 
every form of pretended distress, and 
borne, as best we may, the fretting 
interruptions of every variety of 
ragged and dirty falsehood. We 
enter a pastry-cook’s for a modest 
luncheon of biscuit or bun, a whole 
family of ragged vagabonds are 


watching every mouthful we eat; 
firm in our resolve not to encourage 
these things, but forced to witness 
with mingled sorrow and anger the 
misplaced liberality of men, unjust to 
labour, who have not, like ourselves, 
learned the true philosophy of men- 
dicancy. We order out our carriage 
and go a-shopping. ‘The footman 
cannot dismount before there is a 
beggar at the door, with a lying 
story of distress, or some false pre- 
tence of work for sale. Or we are 
at home writing in our study; in 
comes a woman with a petition, and 
a man, who pretends to be a dis- 
tressed member of one’s own profes- 
sion; and no sooner are these des- 
patched with an accustomed negative, 
than that accursed hurdy-gurdy, 
imported for the express purpose of 
driving literary men mad, puts our 
teeth on edge, our amiable temper 
out of tune, and all our best and 
brightest thoughts to flight. This is 
a sad state of things; but there is no 
help for it. We are a beggar-loving 
and beggar-making people; and we 
must bear our just punishment. But 
we will not submit to our fate with- 
out a murmur and a protest. Per- 
chance it may be our good fortune 
to gain a few converts to what we 
consider to be true humanity—an 
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absolute repudiation of beggars ; 
perhaps we may contribute some- 
thing to the growth of that whole- 
some feeling which points to the 
encouragement of honest industry as 
the first duty of a good citizen, and 
indiscriminate almsgiving as a folly 
and a crime. 

In this strong protest against men- 
dicancy, we shall accomplish more 
than we anticipate if we obtain a 
few converts. We know that we 
are about to broach doctrines un- 
palatable to easy, good-natured, 
thoughtless people; and, unfortu- 
nately, that large class who suffer 
most by beggars (the honest labour- 
ing people of this country) are not 
to be reached by any arguments of 
ours. But the truth will ere long 
descend to them, after it shall have 
been received and acted on by the 
more educated and thoughtful classes. 
Here and there we perceive cheering 
indications of the dawning of a better 
era. Not long since we were grati- 
fied to see in the subscription list ofa 
public charity the encouraging en- 
try,—‘ Rescued from the beggars!’ 
It was the sum of half a sovereign 
saved from the gin-palace, to be ex- 
pended in the hospital. We hope to 
see this good example extensively 
followed. A mere fraction of the 
money squandered in our streets, in 
creating and sustaining a . squalid 
army of mendicants, would suftice to 
support all the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in the metropolis. What 
the sum thus wasted may be, we 
know not; but it is confidently esti- 
mated at ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED 
THOUSAND A-YEAR. Judging by the 
number of beggars, it cannot but be 
very considerable; and if the ac- 
counts we have of the jolly life these 
wretches lead, the costly food they 
contrive to purchase, and the money 
some few of them are known to save, 
it is not a few hundreds of thousands 
that will support them in their 
guilty affluence and filthy luxury. 

hose who know them best can bear 
witness, that they deny themselves 
nothing but that which too many of 
our well-paid labouring population 
forego without a murmur, while they 
squander their earnings on spirituous 
liquors and costly food—we mean 
tidy apparel, and the means of de- 
cency and cleanliness. Unhappily 
the main difference between the two 
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classes is, that the beggar has as 
good an excuse for rags as the actor 
has for his stage-dress—it is in har- 
mony with the character he assumes; 
while the labouring man has no 
defence and no qutluction to offer 
but a brutal and depraved taste. We 
are truly sorry that, in taking up the 
holy cause of labour against idleness, 
we are forced to admit, that in some 
of their habits the beggar and the 
labourer bear too close a resemblance 
to each other. Perhaps, if the mat- 
ter were closely scrutinised, we 
should be found as guilty of encou- 
raging the bad habits of the la- 
bourer, as we are of creating and 
fostering his idle and worthless com- 
petitor. The same blind ignorance, 
which has substituted for the utmost 
encouragement of labour the treach- 
erous injustice of indiscriminate alms- 
giving, has distracted public attention 
from that great reform which would 
supply the labouring population with 
the means of decency and comfort, 
to endless discussions about the pos- 
sible improvement of that plausible 
piece of palliative legislation—the 
English Poor-law, and that marvel- 
lous production of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, the principle (?) of local 
self-government. 

At the present moment, when so 
much is being said about the bur- 
dens of the income-tax, the slack- 
ness of trade, and the great want of 
employment for the working classes, 
we confess that it appears to us well 
worth while to look to this large 
voluntary tax levied in our streets, 
with a view to its curtailment. A 
few hundred thousands saved here 
would employ many a labourer, and 
not starve a single beggar. There 
would be no great harm done if for 
every two visits to the gin-palace he 
henceforth made but one, and were 
forced to substitute a ‘blocker’ of 
meat, with its cheap accompaniment 
of bread and vegetables (a common 
meal with the honest workman), for 
poultry and rump-steaks. 

We have spoken of a philosophy of 
mendicancy—for sloth has its philo- 
sophy as well as labour—and beg- 
ging is as amenable to theory as the 
production and distribution of wealth. 
The principle which governs and ex- 
plains it, is the universally operating 
principle of supply and demand. 
Superficial observers measure the 
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poverty ofa nation by the number 
of its beggars; and hasty travellers 
are eloquent on the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth, on the strength of 
the number of miserable objects they 
encounter in the streets. This is a 
great and dangerous fallacy, and 
must be corrected. Let us look a 
little beneath the surface, and scan 
the matter closely. 

The first principle which we would 
enunciate is this :—Mendicancy, as a 
general rule, is not the effect, but 
the cause of poverty; and the po- 
verty which it occasions is not felt 
by the beggars themselves, but among 
the industrious classes, who are rob- 
bed of employment by this unprin- 
cipled competition. We will explain 
ourselves by an extreme case. It is 
our habjt in the middle of the day, 
wherever we may happen to be, to 
invest a penny ina biscuit or cake 
to stay the cravings of hunger; and 
it has often occurred to us as we 
have consumed this product of in- 
dustry, with a ragged professional or 
two bowing and courtesying at the 
door, whether we ought not rather 
to have foregone this modest meal in 
favour of the squalid objects outside. 
But whenever this impulse of good- 
nature has come across us, we have re- 
pelled it as a suggestion of the ‘ father 
oflies,’ and the patron of beggars. We 
have called common sense and right 
feeling to our aid, and these have 
whispered conclusive arguments for 
that which, without such support, 
might have seemed an act of un- 
principled self-indulgence. ‘ Remem- 
ber,’ they have seemed to say, ‘ by 
what you are now doing you are 
supporting labour—the labour of the 
farmer, the miller, the planter, the 
sugar-refiner, the shipowner, the 
merchant, sundry wholesale dealers, 
and the pastry-cook. That biscuit 
or cake is an embodiment, in minute 
quantities and proportions, of the 
labour of all these honest citizens. 
Those creatures at the door have 
repudiated labour, and have em- 
braced—deliberately embraced—the 
trade of which idleness and falsehood 
are the staples. Eat, then, in peace, 
and with a quiet conscience. Eat, 
though a whole army of beggars were 
besieging the doors and windows. 
Better even to lay the foundation of 
a fit of indigestion, than to do the 
unchristian deed of supporting those 
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who fly in the face of the solemn 
declaration of Scripture, which makes 
labour the condition of subsistence.’ 
‘ But, perhaps,’ good-nature is ready 
to suggest, ‘these creatures are in 
want?’ Perhaps, indeed! But we 
need not pursue any further our 
imaginary colloquy. The result is, 
that our slender repast finished, we 
thread the little crowd of beggars 
with a quiet conscience, and a firm 
persuasion that we have rescued for 
the nonce a small coin of the realm 
from the pollution of the gin-palace. 
The same sort of reasoning applies 
to other cases. However harsh or 
unkind our refusal may appear to 
the individual, it is founded on a 
principle which it would be hard to 
gainsay, that it is our duty to help 
the honest labourer in preference to 
the dishonest idler. We are bound 
to discourage the profession of the 
mendicant to the utmost ; for does it 
not stand to reason that money, in 
each several stage of its circulation, 
can only contribute to the support 
of one person? What is gained by 
the beggar is lost by the labourer ; 
and though we cannot trace it 
through every stage of its circula- 
tion, we may be assured that there 
are those at the lowest round of the 
ladder of labour and trade who are 
reduced to want by its misapplica- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that a 
larger proportion of the beggar’s in- 
come is spent in the gin-palace, and 
in extravagant indulgence, than that 
of the labouring class in general ; so 
that the money now given to beg- 
gars, if allowed to take what may be 
called its natural and proper course, 
would support a greater number of 
persons in greater decency and com- 
fort. It isin this way that mendi- 
cancy becomes the cause of poverty. 

The next principle we would af- 
firm is this:—Mendicancy is a com- 
pound consequence of meanness and 
good-nature ; and not, as some would 
have it, a result and index of poverty. 
By good-nature, it is necessary to 
premise, we do not mean kindness, 
but that weakness of character which 
cannot stand the shock of a petition ; 
that greatest ofall misfortunes which 
displays itselfin the inability to utter 
the important monosyllable No! 
Now, we would not wantonly hurt 
the susceptible feelings of our neigh- 
bours of the Emerald Isle; but we 
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cannot resist the temptation of hold- 
ing up to them the mirror of truth. 
We must confess that, with one or 
two undeniable good qualities, they 
appear to us to present this combi- 
nation of meanness and good-nature 
in an unparalleled degree. This, 
and nothing else, makes them the 
nation of beggars that they are. 
An oppression ten times worse than 
that under which they have suffered 
could not have reduced them to their 
present state of destitution and de- 
gradation, unless an inbred disposi- 
tion to idleness, a meanness of dis- 
position which is not ashamed to ask, 
and a weakness of character which is 
unable to refuse, had been essential 
parts of their character. With a 
tithe of their aptitude for learning, 
had they but possessed the Saxon 
love of activity, independence of feel- 
ing, and self-control, they would 
have risen, as England has risen, to 
wealth and prosperity, in spite of all 
obstacles. These qualities, much 
more than constitutions and laws, 
have made England what it is; the 
absence of these homely virtues has 
made Ireland a by-word among the 
nations. 

But England, though not cursed 
with the meanness of Ireland, is by 
no means free from that twin cause 
of mendicancy, good-nature. John 
Bull is remarkable for a profuse, 
reckless, and ostentatious expenditure. 
He is never satisfied unless he is 
spoiling people with douceurs, Christ- 
mas-boxes, and alms. ‘The most ex- 
press prohibition cannot keep him 
from his old practices, as the railway 
officials well know. Nay, he is so 
wedded to the vulgar habit, that he 
often pays the most inadequate wages, 
apparently for the express purpose of 
parading his presents of soup and 
coals, warm blankets and flannel 
petticoats, and prizes of money and 
necessaries to labourers grown oid in 
the service of hard taskmasters. 
Thus it happens that England’s good 
nature and Ireland’s meanness con- 
spire to people this industrious and 
wealthy country with a swarm of 
beggars. The one creates and the 
other contributes largely to supply 
the demand. 

This brings us back to the leading 
principle of the philosophy of men- 
dicancy. We affirm that the num- 
ber of beggars in a country has little 
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or nothing to do with its wealth or 
poverty, but with the demand which 
the habits of the nation create. A 
people that is habitually thoughtless 
and profuse, dropping pence into 
hands held out in the streets, and 
rewarding the most trifling services 
—always best repaid by courteous 
thanks—with vulgar coin, creates a 
demand for beggars which cannot 
fail of being supplied. So great is 
this demand in England, that our 
own domestic supply, with the cheer- 
ful and ready aid of Scotland and 
Ireland, are altogether unequal to 
the exigencies of the market. We 
are obliged to send to Savoy, Bavaria, 
India, and even to China, for re- 
eruits. In spite of our hypochondriac 
fancies about a redundant population, 
we do not hesitate to adopt,a course 
of action which inevitably brings 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
worthless vagabonds into direct com- 
petition with our own honest and 
industrious labourers. Such another 
folly on so large a scale the whole 
world cannot parallel. No other 
nation, past or present, has shewn so 
eager a desire to people its territory 
with the genus beggar. 

For our own parts, we are firm 
believers in the economic doctrine of 
supply and demand; and we are 
confident ofthe justice of its applica- 
tion to this particular commodity. 
A nation which indulges in profuse 
and careless habits of expenditure is 
as sure of a population of sycophants 
and beggars, as a householder of ser- 
vants, a merchant of clerks, a shop- 
keeper of apprentices, an army of 
soldiers, or a legislature of senators. 
You may enact the most stringent 
laws, and spur the police into restless 
activity ; but if the people create the 
demand the supply will follow, and 
the beggar will defy all your pre- 
cautions, as the slave-dealer does the 
blockade of the African coast. So 
well is the English character under- 
stood by those who live by its defects, 
that the beggar follows us even in 
our travels. Weourselves—we, who 
should be ashamed of such a weak- 
ness now—had once an opportunity 
of verifying this statement in France. 
It happened that on two occasions, 
at the interval of about eighteen 
months, we travelled from Paris to 
Boulogne, and stopped for a few 
minutes at a village on the road, of 
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which we have now forgotten the 
name. An English woman, in an 

ony of supplication, and with her 
cheeks wet with tears, rushed to the 
window of the diligence, and inquired 
whether there was any Englishman 
inside. We owned the soft impeach- 
ment; when, with an earnestness of 
manner which would have done ho- 
nour to an accomplished actress, she 
stated that her husband, a week be- 
fore, had broken his leg, and was 
now lying dangerously ill in the 
village. Of course it was impossible 
to verify her statement, but we con- 
fess, to our shame, that we received 
it without hesitation, and dropped 
into her hand a five-franc piece. At 
the same town, eighteen months af- 
terwards, the same woman, with the 
self-same story, appeared at the win- 
dow with the old inquiry. We threw 
ourselves forward with a sudden im- 
pulse of surprise; the trickstress re- 
cognised us, and fled in confusion. If 
this woman be still alive, we only 
hope that our dear neighbours, under 
the warm impulse of their new doc- 
trine of fraternity, gave to this com- 
petitor with native idleness and fraud 
the same practical illustration of the 
meaning of the word which they 
exhibited to the railroad labourers 
and factory operatives, when they 
expelled them from their dwellings 
at the point of the bayonet, without 
allowing them to take their property 
or receive their arrear of wages, 

We give this case, not merely as 
an illustration of our doctrine of 
supply and demand, but as a proof 
ofthe artistic talent which mendicancy 
presses into its service. In its rudest 
form, this talent embodies itself in 
the picturesque arrangement of filthy 
rags; the display, in cold weather, of 
the bare shoulder or naked foot; 
and, in some instances, by a studied 
neatness of attire. Its higher flights 
are the broken arm or leg; the eye 
struck with blindness; the epileptic 
fit. These are the peripatetic im- 
personations of that Proteus of deceit. 
At home it meets us as the begging- 
letter impostor; the decayed pro- 
fessional man; the widow of the vic- 
tim of shipwreck or fire. Or, if we 
create a demand for it by home- 
visitations of the poor, it is still found 
equal to the occasion. The drunken 
wife of a policeman becomes a pious 
widow in distress, a perfect mistress 
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of the cant phrases of any form of 
religious belief, and a miracle of pious 
resignation. 

We are saved the trouble of illus- 
trating the principles we have put 
forward by examples, for scarcely a 
day passes that the police reports do 
not contain some instance of success- 
ful fraud, supplying the demand of 
which we have spoken; and if any 
good-natured reader feel disposed to 
doubt the truth of the principle which 
we profess, that mendicancy is not 
the effect of poverty, but simply the 
consequence of a demand created by 
thoughtless habits of expenditure, 
we beseech him or her to make dili- 
gent inquiries of those who have 
taken pains to inquire carefully into 
the cases of street, house, and home 
beggars, whether the cases of actual 
distress (if any such they have found) 
bear such a proportion to the in- 
stances of barefaced fraud as would 
justify any reasonable Christian man 
in bestowing money for their relief. 

We know that there are many 
men and women, of very tender con- 
sciences and very susceptible feelings, 
who believe it to be their duty to 
bestow alms upon miserable objects 
in the street on the mere chance, 
slender as they admit it to be, that 
those objects may be in danger of 
starvation. We respect these feel- 
ings, but we have no sympathy with 
them. In the worst possible case, 
the chance of its being a deserving 
object, or a real object of charity, is 
too slender to justify the bestowing 
of alms; and surely, with a Poor-law 
framed to meet all cases of real dis- 
tress, we are guilty of no cruelty 
when we refer the beggar to that 
national provision. In the absence 
ofa Poor- law, however, we ourselves 
should still deny relief to every form 
of mendicancy with a quiet con- 
science, because we sincerely believe 
that real, distress never wears this 
shape, but is to be found shrinking 
from the light of day in the misery 
to which we have condemned it by 
spending in the creation of beggars 
and paupers that money which, pro- 
perly employed, is a part of the na- 
tion’s labour-fund. 

But, while we denounce all giving 
to beggars as a folly and a crime, let 
us not be so far misunderstood as to 
be supposed to dissuade from alms- 
giving. So far from undervaluing 
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or discountenancing that Christian 
duty and privilege, we would enforce 
it with all the arguments of which 
we are master. But, in the name of 
common sense, let it be an alms- 
giving worthy of reasonable beings, 
—an almsgiving which insists upon a 
thorough knowledge of its object, and 
which cannot act as a premium for the 
production on the large scale of the 
semblance of that which it aims at 
relieving. Let it insist upon gua- 
rantees, such as the personal know- 
ledge by some party known to our- 
selves of all the alleged circumstances, 
or the equally satisfactory safeguard 
of a state of things not admitting of 
being assumed or imitated,—such as 
sickness duly tested within the walls 
ofa hospital or dispensary ; or, again, 
in the case of the able-bodied, work 
actually performed for money given. 

If any reader, convinced by our 
arguments, determine to turn a deaf 
ear to mendicancy in all its forms, 
but shrink from the thought of ap- 
propriating to self-indulgence the 
sums hitherto bestowed in what ap- 
peared to be charity, we would hold 
forth the example of the subscriber 
to a hospital already referred to, who 
reckoned up the small sums that had 
been before squandered in this way, 
and presented them to the charity as 
‘rescued from the beggars.’ Or, if 
he would prefer some preventive 
form of charity to this safest of all 
palliatives, let him aid the good work 
of building houses for the labouring 
class, in lieu of the styes in which 
they are now condemned to live ; or 
become a subscriber to the ragged 
schools; or promote in some way or 
other the great physical preventive— 
wholesome dwellings; or the great 
moral preventive—good schools. But 
as he is a Christian, taking his prin- 
ciples of action from the word of 
God, but his modes of action from 
actual experience of things as they 
are, let him eschew all forms of in- 
discriminate almsgiving; let him 
lend his help to clear the streets of 
beggars, and to drive into the work- 
house all who will not labour, or are 
in any way disabled from earning a 
living. If, contrary to our expecta- 
tion, the burden of the Poor-laws 
should thus become intolerable, then 
let him listen to what we shall have 
hereafter to say upon that ingenious 
contrivance for creating paupers, and 
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lend his help for the approaching 
destruction of that last remnant of 
Anglo-Saxon serfdom. 

At present, however, let us sup- 
pose the Poor-law system to continue, 
and the workhouse to be ready to 
receive all whom our improved habits 
shall have thrown for the first time 
into distress. Is there, under these 
circumstances, good reason for be- 
lieving that the poor-rates would be 
increased? We think not, and that 
for several reasons, some of which 
we will briefly specify. 

In the first place, the mendicant 
population is one which lives reck- 
lessly from hand to mouth, very 
rarely saving money, and inhabiting, 
from choice rather than necessity, 
the worst parts of the worst districts 
of our towns. What honest men and 
women spend in more decent shelter 
and clothing, they squander in spi- 
rituous liquors and other luxuries. 
Inhabiting, as they do, such fever- 
factories as Church Lane, St. Giles’, 
and living there in squalor and over- 
crowding, they are unusually liable 
to disease, and in their sickness have 
no resort but the workhouse. So 
that in this way they are, as it is, a 
heavy burden on the poor-laws. In 
the second place, it is confidently 
asserted by well-informed persons, 
that the average receipts of mendi- 
cant families are very much higher 
than those of a large proportion of 
the labouring class ; so that the money 
now bestowed upon beggars would 
suffice to lodge, feed, clothe, and 
contribute to rescue from the work- 
house, a greater number of indus- 
trious citizens. In the third place, 
it is notorious that beggar and 
thief are, in many cases, convertible 
terms. No one can be surprised that 
it should be so; for the man, woman, 
or child whose life is a lie is not very 
likely to observe the eighth com- 
mandment. Depend upon it, the 
patron of beggars is unconsciously 
the friend of thieves. The same wise 
forbearance which would strike at 
the root of mendicancy would render 
property more secure ; for the classes 
dangereuses, which form the staple of 
mobs in times of public excitement, 
and practice every form of petty de- 
predation in times of quiet, are the 
legitimate offspring of indiscriminate 
almsgiving. 

But we are prepared for the ob- 
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jection that, after all; no great harm 
is done by dropping pence into the 
streets, or otherwise contributing to 
the support of beggars ; and that we 
have at least the satisfaction of 
thinking that we may have saved a 
human being or two from starvation. 
Upon both these points we are ready 
to join issue. We believe that in a 
thousand ways the greatest possible 
harm is done by giving to beggars. 
The single coin we drop into the 
outstretched hand may be a mere 
trifle, but the aggregate expenditure 
in this way is a gigantic evil. More- 
over, the real character of an act is 
not affected by the money value in- 
volved in it. ‘The widow's mite 
given to a beggar instead of being 
dropped into God’s treasury, or de- 
voted to some purpose which God 
could approve, would have been a 
crime equally with the larger offer- 
ings of the Scribe and the Pharisee. 
The principle is the same whatever 
the amount, and the crime consists 
in supporting idleness in its unprin- 
cipled competition with industry. 
Then, as to the chance of prevent- 
ing starvation in one out of several 
cases of indiscriminate almsgiving. 
Here, too, we join issue with the 
good-natured patron of beggars. We 
are utterly incredulous as to the al- 
leged danger of starvation in Eng- 
land. We do not mean to deny that 
in the course of a year of difficulty 
ascore or so of persons in England 
die of starvation ; but we confidently 
affirm that, so far from their being of 
the beggar class, they belong more 
generally to that industrious part of 
the community truly deserving of 
commiseration, whom our patronage 
of beggars, our unjust system of poor- 
laws, our habit of contracting debts, 
and our general bad management. of 
our pecuniary resources, individual 
and national, have brought to ruin. 
Examine into the cases reported on 
the authority of coroners’ juries, as 
deaths from starvation, and you will 
find that in the majority of instances 
they have occurred in the persons of 
respectable members of society, over- 
taken by misfortune, averse to apply 
for relief to the workhouse, to the 
support of which, as rate-payers, 
they have for years contributed out 
of their hard earnings; and thrown 
out of employment, may be, by that 
very diversion of money from the 
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hands of industry into the pockets of 
beggars and paupers of which we are 
complaining. Many of them belong 
to that struggling class of petty 
tradesmen dealing in the wholesome 
necessaries of life, who have to pay for 
the support of paupers with the one 
hand, while the money which should 
flow into their empty coffers through 
the unbroken channel of honest in- 
dustry, is diverted by the friends of 
mendicants to the support of the 
infernal splendours of the gin-palace, 
or the subtle temptations of the 
public-house. This diversion of the 
wasted alms of the friends of beggars 
from the necessaries of life to the 
health, life, and soul - destroying 
luxuries of the public-house is legibly 
written on that squalid haunt of 
beggars to which our attention was di- 
rected in the last Number of Fraser, 
—‘Church Lane, St. Giles’. The 
public-house there stands forward 
a striking contrast to the miserable 
chandler’s shop at the corner, shew- 
ing how decided the preference of the 
beggar for the showy luxuries over 
the modest necessaries of life. But 
admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that out of the score or so of cases of 
starvation occurring in the year in 
England, a small fraction, or even 
the entire number, were beggars from 
whom the public had withheld their 
accustomed alms; even then we 
should have in justice to set off against 
these deaths the far more awful 
fatalities to which the abuse of spi- 
rituous liquors leads, added to the 
complicated evils occasioned by with- 
drawing such large sums of money 
from industry to idleness. In one 
word, from a review of the whole 
subject of mendicancy in all its bear- 
ings, we are convinced that every act 
of indiscriminate almsgiving is an 
injustice to labour, an outrage on 
common sense, and a crime. 

We will now venture to suggest 
the remedies for this crying evil, and 
essay to point out the means by 
which this diseased member of so- 
ciety may be separated from the body 
politic, whose health it undermines 
and whose vigour it saps. 

1. Let every man and woman who 
has hitherto patronised beggars, 
withhold all assistance from the 
whole race, whenever and wherever 
they encounter them, under what- 
soever form or pretence, whether 
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selling trifling articles of manufac- 
ture in the streets, or from door to 
door, or standing with broom in hand 
at the crossings of our thoroughfares. 
Let them turn a deaf ear to every 
tale, refuse to read every petition, 
and adhere rigidly to the rule of 
requiring personal knowledge in all 
cases of individual charity. 

2. Let a liberal estimate be made 
of the money heretofore squandered, 
and let it be devoted to some work 
of true charity, preventive or pal- 
liative, giving the preference to the 
former in the shape of wholesome 
houses for the poor, and schools for 
the training of their children ; or, if 
the latter be preferred, selecting 
charities which admit of least abuse, 
such as hospitals. 

3. Let the parochial authorities 
be urged to substitute for the street- 
sweeper, nine-tenths beggar and one- 
tenth labourer as he is, honest work- 
men, fairly paid for keeping entire 
streets clean instead of crossings 
merely, and selecting for that duty 
such of the existing sweepers as may 
be willing to exchange their present 
ambiguous employments for the new 
and more honourable occupations. 

4. Let every traveller make it a 
point of conscience to observe the 
regulations of the railroads with re- 
gard to douceurs, and do all in his 
power to encourage the hotel-keepers 
to substitute fixed charges for attend- 
ance, for the present degrading sys- 
tem of discretionary payments. 

5. Let the Government be urged 
to protect honest industry against 
dishonest idleness by flogging every 
man or boy convicted of begging, 
and every male parent whose child 
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of tender years is found in the streets 
so employed ; and let the police be 
instructed to bring before the magis- 
trate every person of either sex found 
giving money in the street, that the 
same fine which is now levied on the 
drunkard may be imposed upon the 
silly people who indulge in this un- 
wholesome luxury. 

If our last suggestion be deemed 
unpalatable or difficult to bring into 
practical operation, then we would 
fall back on the first four items of 
advice, and conjure all really charit- 
able persons, all who hate idleness 
and love industry, all who prefer the 
butcher, the baker, the grocer, the 
tailor, the shoemaker, the poor seam- 
stress and laundress, to the keeper of 
the gin-palace and public-house, all 
who are ashamed of streets deformed 
by walking rags, and impatient of 
lives of infamy and tales of falsehood, 
to do what in them lies to restore 
to honest industry the funds df which 
it has been so cruelly deprived, and 
to drive into the workhouse all whom 
the pressure of want cannot reclaim 
from these disgraceful courses. When 
they have done this, when industry 
again enjoys those rights of which 
individual thoughtlessness has de- 
prived it, we shall have something to 
say on that more systematic plunder 
of the industrious classes which passes 
by the name of Poor-laws, and some 
suggestions to offer as to the proper 
substitutes for that gigantic system 
of national folly and injustice which 
embodies itself in workhouses. In the 
meantime, let all good citizens apply 
themselves to stay the PLAGUE oF 
BEGGARS. 
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rEsH dews, which linger yet on leaf and flower, 
I As loath to doff your starry robes, and rise 
Heavenward, exhaled in air, with tremulous eyes 
Uplifted, watching till the golden Hour 
Shall bid you quit your pleasant haunts, thick bower, 
Green knoll, and sylvan glade, and in new guise 
Aérial float into the glowing skies, 
In purple and amber beaming soft, heaven's dower 
Effulgent, at glad morn or evening mild, 
Or radiant noon ; fresh dews, like you, the heart 
Still clings to earth, its tinsel trappings aye 
Reluctant to put off, with gawds beguiled ; 
Still loath to meet the light, though morn dispart 
The dark, and woo into eternal day. 
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= me give you an incident personal 
to myself. I had for some time ob- 
served a fair-haired young gentleman 
looking with a supreme indifference — 
Heaven pardon him! I almost believe 
with contempt — upon the charms of my 
beloved Danube. There was, now and 
then, a shrug of the shoulders, a toss of 
the head, and even a curl of the lip, that 
roused my soul within me to indignation. 
Like a knight of old, I resolved to take 
up arms in defence of my ‘lady fair.’ I 
soon found out that he was a Prussian — 
a Prussian from the Rhine — and that, 
like a true Prussian, with no small spice 
of Prussian conceit, he found the charms 
of his own river far superior to those of 
the Danube. He was just as ready to 
break a lance in defence of the far-ex- 
celling beauty of the object of his ad- 
miration, as I was for that of mine. 
Our lances were forthwith couched, a 
tilt-yard quickly formed, and as the 
single combat @ outrance began, groups 
of spectators crowded round us. No 
passage of arms was ever more gallantly 
contested—that justice I must render to 
my adversary; but he was the weaker 
man, and fighting, too, on the weaker 
side. I cannot enter into a minute detail 
of every round we fought; I remember 
only that at last, as he already staggered 
under my blows, he took up a vineyard, 
and I smothered him with a forest; he 
flung a ruin at my head, and I flocict 
him with a great living castle; he made 
a last desperate attack with a hill, and 
I fairly crushed him with a mountain. 
My victory was great and complete. My 
triumph was hailed, applauded, and sanc- 
tioned by the unanimous voice of the 
many spectators who had constituted 
themselves umpires of the combat. I 
must add that my antagonist was a bold 
man ; for, at the very moment of the duel, 
we were passing along an immense defile 
of mountain and forest of such surpassing 
beauty, that, had he not been viewing 
his own Rhine, ay, even the grandest 
scenes of it, through a very strong mag- 
nifying-glass of native conceit, he must 
have lowered his arms and owned himself 
vanquished immediately. 

The Danube versus the Rhine! 
We have often seen them lying side 
by side on the border of some plea- 
sure-lake, or at the entrance of some 
marine grotto, in the shape of two 
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stern, frowning river-gods, with long 
flowing beards, each reclining over an 
urn, sometimes full of water, and 
sometimes full of dust, and never 
thought of comparing their respec- 
tive merits. Nor are we sure that 
we should range ourselves on the 
side of the author if we did. We 
love the Rhine, though neither with 
a Rhine-Prussian conceit nor a Cock- 
ney enthusiasm. Its beauties are 
hackneyed by the facility of the 
steam-passage, and actually much 
sacrificed to its vulgar speed, and so 
will those of the Danube soon be too; 
but, to a loiterer on its banks, there 
is nearly as much novelty still to be 
found as on those of its competitor, 
and ten times the intellectual reward. 
Each has much kindred beauty and 
interest. Each of them has forced 
its way through beautiful gorges and 
passes, those of the Danube the 
grandest and most wild. Each has 
its hosts of tributary rivers and 
streams; the Rhine its 12,200—the 
Danube may have more. Each has 
its store of Roman remains, the 
Rhine by far the richest. Each has 
its lay and legend of ancient love and 
jealousy, but the Danube excelling 
in modern story, were it only for 
the sweet Undine whom a recent 
writer has flung beneath its waters. 
Each reflects a multiplicity of cos- 
tumes, and overhears a variety of 
tongues, the Danube the brightest, 
the wildest, the fullest, and the most. 
But Father Rhine is hallowed by 
that which its rival has never yet 

ssessed in the same measure, and 
is far from the promise of ever pos- 
sessing; the light of all the Christian 
arts was shed upon the Rhine, in a 
perfection unequalled any where on 
this side the Alps, while the darkness 
of Paynim ignorance closely en- 
veloped the Danube. ‘The Rhine 
was the poet, the painter, the archi- 
tect, and the musician of Northern Eu- 
rope, and is in some degree the same 
still, while the Danube was merely 
the slave of the stagnant Asiatic. 
The Rhine has treasures in its old 
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cities, and deep in its lovely side 
valleys, which the world knows little 
about, and of which one wonders it 
should not wish to know more, were 
it not for one little argument we 
have omitted in the comparison, 
which at once sets the case in an 
intelligible light, namely, that the 
Rhine is not the fashion, and the 
Danube is, and we shall be surprised 
if this work now before us does not 
make it more so still. 

The author is cousin to ‘ Estonia,’ 
that being the euphonious name, we 
believe, by which the lady of the 
Baltic Letters is usually known, 
and these Letters from the Danube are 
addressed to her in that strain of 
cousinly cordiality which is the plea- 
santest form of modern Platonics. 
But a still stronger proof of con- 
sanguinity lies in the natural pic- 
turesqueness and lively powers of 
description these letters display, 
which put the cousinship of their 
pens beyond all question. Mr. Pal- 
grave Simpson is already known to 
the public as the author of Gisella, 
a novel of very high artistic merit, 
descriptive of Hungarian manners 
and history, and an excellent intro- 
duction to these volumes. As re- 
spects the mere description of the 
present passage of the Danube, our 
author has been anticipated by more 
than one modern writer, especially 
by that of those admirable Wayfaring 
Sketches, which give the whole, slowly 
toiling up from the Black Sea to 
Linz, but in the descriptions of 
country life and truthy touches of 
native manners and policy, little as 
he professes to go beneath the sur- 
face, he has taken new ground ; while 
his art of bringing a picture before 
the reader’seye is sosingularly happy, 
that no one would care how old the 


ground might be to which he applied 
It 


There is little satisfaction in read- 
ing of travellers’ visits to the mere 
show-houses of different countries ; 
with the exception, of course, of 
England and Italy, where such abodes 
have a peculiar national impress ; 
most other nations, more especially 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary, merely 
displaying a clumsy imitation of 
either the one or the other, the pro- 
duce of tyranny, ostentation, and 
vanity, ill-conceived and worse kept 
up, which tells nothing but the un- 
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congeniality of such efforts with the 

eneral character of the country. It 
is by the houses and habits of our 
middle-classes, the real gentry of the 
kingdom, that we should wish to be 
judged ; and it is by the mass of the 
poor nobility, which corresponds with 
them in comparative station and 
means, that we can absolutely judge 
other nations at all. We are glad, 
therefore, to follow our author into 
the residences of this class, — ‘the 
humble country-house,’ as he calls it, 
‘of the poorer nobleman.’ 

The house is situated in a great 
court, with coach-houses and stables, 
and various buildings for dependants, 
shepherds, and cowherds, straggling 
around it; their children squatting 
before the doors; cocks and hens, 
and fowls of all descriptions, includ- 
ing peacocks, strutting about; do- 
mestics hurrying across to the well, 
which is close by, and picturesque 
Hungarian labourers coming in from 
the farm. The house itself is all on 
the ground-floor; the low, broad 
windows towards the garden trel- 
lised over fancifully with flowery 
iron-work ; not so much for the su 
port of anaes plants as for the 
protection of the inmates, for these 
picturesque Hungarians make wild 
robbers when they please. It con- 
sists of an enfilade of rooms with 
old ancestral portraits over the 
low doors, from the figure of the 
Stammherr, or first recorded ances- 
tor of the family, in his semi- 
oriental attire, with his hair curiously 
shaven round his head so as to leave 
a tufty patch at top, bearing in his 
hand a bejewelled club; to the grave, 
plainly-dressed, powdered gentleman, 
who, in a moment of weak com- 
pliance to French fashions, has sa- 
crificed his Hungarian mustachios. 
The master of the house is a military- 
looking man, as all Hungarians are, 
though a civilian in position, and a 
farmer in occupation. The lady has 
the bright puckered-riband Hun- 
garian cap on her head, like a cox- 
comb flower in its quaint shape, 
assumed lately, though otherwise 
dressed in the fashion of the day. 
The domestics are numerous, from 
the one ‘ fine gentleman hussar,’ with 
tight pantaloons and embroidered 
jacket and dolman, to the swarm of 

-legged damsels with their blue 
or white kerchiefs, disposed in some- 
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what Italian fashion over their heads ; 
the cheapness of living in Hungary 
and the lowness of the wages giving 
even a third-rate country-house like 
this more servants to feed than can 
be employed. The dinner is at one 
o'clock, or even earlier ; the supper 
at eight or nine; breakfast none at 
all, according to our English stand- 
ard; much smoking and card-play- 
ing, and open house kept for friends 
and neighbours far and near. Of 
course, these visits have to be re- 
turned, and 


Scarcely a day passes that the coach- 
man does not don his tight-braided pan- 
taloons, his high hussar boots, his braided 
jacket, and his best beaver with its up- 
turned brim, all adorned with the brightest 
flowers, feathers, or ribands, or, upon 
extraordinary occasions, all three of these 
dashing decorations at once, and rattle us 
in the light, open carriage, with our four 
slight-made but spirited black horses, 
their heads and flanks streaming with the 
wildest-looking leather thongs, over high- 
road and by-road, through waste land or 
village, in which, perchance, there is no 
church, and only a hanging bell beneath 
a sort of gallows, in the midst of the 
village-green, to call the pious to prayer ; 
tearing up steep hills, or splashing 
through residues of inundations, to some 
country-house at a greater or lesser dis- 
tance. 

I will not compel you, however, to be 
our companion in all these gaddings 
about, or to assist at all the big over- 
loaded boards that are spread for our 
reception. You might be wearied with 
the houses of these country gentry, which 
are generally all similar, consisting of 
low ground-floor buildings, spreading 
over a considerable space, with galleried 
outer corridors, sometimes behung with 
a luxuriant screen of creeping plants, 
great court-yards, bright acacia-shaded 
gardens, and long suites of rooms. The 
after-dinner card-parties, although some- 
times established beneath the open cor- 
ridors, sometimes under the shade of a 
spreading catalpa in the garden, some- 
times in an arbour or pavilion, might also 
not be to your taste, particularly when 
witnessed through the inevitable veil of 
smoke. I confess—and it is a confession 
of which I ought, perhaps, to be ashamed, 
considering the infinite kindness and 
heartiness of my unknown hosts—that I 
myself have felt a twinge or two of ennui 
assail me sometimes on these occasions, 
and have rambled far away, puffing my 
own little unsocial cloud all by myself, 
to hunt out bright spots in Nature’s 

uties, or in the country’s manners, in 
mountain or valley, in flower or creeping 
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plant, in the picture of the gaily-costumed 
and tight-made damsel, with her metal 
pitcher of water placed upon the well- 
parapet, as she listlessly tugs at the chain 
which is to pull down the transverse 
beam on the top of the well-post, and 
raise the bucket at the other end; or of 
the young black-eyed swineherd, with 
the incipient dawn of moustache on his 
Hungarian lip, as he lies on the hill-top 
on his sheepskin cloak, and sings, with 
fresh sonorous voice, one of the many 
pathetic melodies of the country. * * 


One of these occasions occurred upon 
the féte-day of St. Stephen the king, the 
patron saint of Hungary. We started 
over hill and dale to a tolerably distant 
house, lying inland, the master of which 
celebrated his own name’s day, as well 
as that of the patron saint. As we en- 
tered the village, which as usual consisted 
of a broad double line of low white-washed 
cottages, each separated from the other by 
its garden, orchard, and little grove of 
acacias, most of them with their gables 
turned to the road, and some adorned 
along their sides with open clay-floored 
broad galleries, between the pillars of 
which hung in festoons thick pods of cap- 
sicum, drying and reddening in the sun, 
in order to be ground into paprika, or 
heavy yellow heads of Turkish corn. As 
we drove in, I say, troops of men, women, 
and children, were pouring out of the 
village church, forming, in their holiday 
attire, the most picturesque groups im- 
aginable. * * * * - 

The house to which we were bound 
belonged to Prince Palfy, but the host 
who received us at the door, while his 
pretty wife smiled on us from within, 
was only the administrator of this estate 
for the prince. The mansion, which 
skirted the road, was of that ground-floor 
description so general in Hungary ; but 
it wore a heavy, castellated appearance, 
which proclaimed its antiquity. Its gate- 
way was a great stone arch, and a half- 
effaced escutcheon revealed the prince’s 
crown. On entering the court, a sight 
met my eyes which until then I had not 
chanced to see in Hungary. The estate, 
as belonging to one of the magnates of 
the land, was one of those which give the 
seigneurs the right of holding judgment 
upon all offences committed within their 
limits, and of inflicting a discretionary 
imprisonment. The convicts thus con- 
demned by the Hofrichter, or judge of 
the estate—who, in this instance, was 
our host, the administrator—work out 
the time of their imprisonment by labour- 
ing in chains upon the land. As we 
turned intothecourt four of these wretched 
men met my eye, not now employed 
upon any work, but, as it was a great 
fete-day, lounging and basking in the 
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sun. As the guests advanced, they did 
not seem to care to conceal, from any feel- 
ing of shame, thechains which fettered their 
legs, and which might have been screened 
by their full white drawers ; they gazed 
upon us with a sort of listless curiosity, 
and then saluted us with that peculiar 
ease and grace so inborn to the Hun- 
garian. The group they formed was 
striking in the extreme, their white attire 
set off by the shaggy masses of their 
hair. Three of them—one of whom was 
an old, grey-haired, morose-looking sin- 
ner—lay stretched upon the ground, or 
squatting upon the steps of the gallery on 
one side of the court; a fourth stood 
leaning by himself against a pillar of the 
corridor, his arms folded theatrically be- 
fore him. He was a finely-featured, 
handsome young fellow, whose wild and 
savage expression, black hair, and swarthy 
tints, were in strange contrast with the 
half-veiled, tender, languishing look of 
his blue eyes, which were most strikingly 
fringed on the lower as well as the upper 
lids by the longest possible black eye- 
lashes. Upon asking what had been the 
crime of my interesting-looking indivi- 
dual, I learned that he had beaten and 
nearly murdered a poor old woman, in 
order to rob her of the few kreutzers she 
had in her pocket. * - * * 

An incident connected with these pri- 
soners had also struck me previously in 
the day. The young coachman of one of 
the guests, after bestowing away his 
horses, advanced without scruple to em- 
brace my handsome criminal, and then 
taking his hand affectionately, stood long 
conversing with him earnestly before us 
all. I learnt that the coachman was the 
robber’s brother, and it took me rather 
by surprise that he should have thus 
openly avowed his relationship without 
one feeling of hesitation or shame,— 
perhaps, also, that the brother of a noto- 
rious criminal should occupy a post of 
trust in a gentleman’s family in a country 
where horse-stealing is one of the com- 
monest crimes. But the surprise was 
entirely confined to myself; no one seemed 
to look upon this incident otherwise than 
as one of a very ordinary nature. 


We must leave our readers to form 
their own conclusions as to a state of 
society which keeps felons in chains 
lounging about the porticoes of their 
private dwellings, and sees a meeting 
of this kind without any expression 
of shame in the actors or of surprise 
in the beholders, and revert to the 
descriptions of country life, which, 
though the author strongly depre- 
cates comparison, seem to us strik- 
ingly to resemble those given in 
the Letters from the Baltic,—granting 
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a difference of climate and scenery in 
favour of Hungary, and an absence 
of criminals from the foreground in 
favour of the Baltic provinces. We 
have the same ground-floor houses, 
all in one suite of rooms; the same 
exceedingly ill-chosen sites, in which 
Estonia and Paget are wonderfully 
agreed. The early meals; the perpe- 
tual smoking and card-playing ; the 
profusion of sluttish servants ; the in- 
congruous mixture of noble titles and 
farmer lives,—one nobleman steward 
to another. ‘Then the old Frohn 
dienst tenure of the peasants,—their 
state of grinding servitude, not serf- 
dom, but something ten times worse ; 
the poverty and pride of the nobility, 
—their contempt for any line of life, 
except that of serving in the army 
or vegetating on an estate: to say 
nothing of many more vital points 
of resemblance arising from the un- 
mixing location ofseparate races in the 
same land,—the Magyar ruling over 
thedespised Slavaek, the German over 
the wretched Estonian, and another 
foreign and despotic power, detested 
by both, ruling over them all. 

We may find a strong resemblance, 
also, between the streets of Pest and 
St. Petersburg in their mixed Eu- 
ropean and Oriental character, though 
it is the season when Pest is ‘ com- 
pletely out of town ;’ and few speci- 
mens of heiduck and jiger-behung 
equipages and over-dressed Hun- 
garian countesses are to be seen, but 
of native costume as much as ever :— 

See! here comes one of the wealthier 
peasant nobles, with his tight, em- 
broidered, Hungarian pantaloons, his 
braided hussar cloak flung upon one 
shoulder, his fur cap feathered,—braid 
and embroidery, in fact, on every part of 
his dress; attired in all his best to do 
honour to his visit to the capital. There, 
again, strut by two or three poorer pea- 
sants, still in their long, full white 
trousers, and their large, hanging shirt- 
sleeves, with their long, black, shaggy, 
mane-like locks streaming from under 
their broad-brimmed hats, and their 
heavy sheepskin cloaks flung loosely 
over their shoulders. 

How striking is the difference between 
the jaunty, dancing, easy air of these 
Hungarians, and the slouching gait of 
the Sclavonian who follows! He is @ 
Topfbinder, —a pot-binder, a travelling 
tinker and pot-mender. His long hair is 
smeared with grease; his broad hat is 
torn and battered; his wide gatya, or 
trousers, are of a rusty black ; his shirt 
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is of the same colour, congenial to his 
trade ; his feet are curiously swaddled up 
in rags that mount above his ankles, and 
are most ingeniously held together by the 
thongs of his ‘ sandalledshoon.’ Ifthey 
get a hitch which displaces their tem- 
porary entireness, you will see him sit 
down upon a post or a doorstep at a 
crowded street corner, or by the side of a 
palace court, to unswathe the dingy, dirty 
bales, give them a rub with his hand by 
way ofa combined caress and purification, 
and then, after swaddling them up again 
with ingenious care, fix all tight once 
more with the straps of his sandals. At 
his broad leathern belt, which is held 
together in front by a quantity of thongs 
and brass buckles, hang all sorts of tools 
of his tinkering trade, perfectly unin- 
telligible to me in their uses, unless they 
be compared to the horrible instruments 
which surgeon-dentists use for the various 
torments of poor mortal gums. His face 
is as black as his garments, while a 
stumpy nose serves as a sort of chimney 
provided by Nature for the smoke of a 
stumpier pipe. Over the back of this 
walking curiosity hangs, in spite of the 
hot weather, the Junda, or sheepskin 
cloak, the outward turned skin of which 
is all besmeared with rust, as if to serve 
for a sign of the Topfbinder’s trade, and 
looks like a curtain drawn to prevent the 
public from seeing the whole of this 
strange animal at once gratis. But if 
the appearance of the wandering pot- 
binder be rough and squalid, and his 
gait slouching and almost cringing, there 
is a look of intelligence in his dark grey 
eyes, and a half-smile of good humour 
and honesty upon his rugged, round face, 
which render him sympathetical to one’s 
feelings. 

And now comes along a figure that 
seems to have stepped down from Tra- 
jan’s column in Rome, like Fanny Elssler 
from the picture-frame in the ballet, and 
surprises me no less by its walking alive 
about the streets of Pest, than the ani- 
mated danseuse seems to astonish the 
half-crazed painter. It is absolutely at- 
tired like the Dacian of old, and upon 
inquiry we find it is a peasant from the 
Wallachian frontier—from ancient Dacia, 
in fact, who has never taken the trouble 
to change his dress for the last two 
thousand years, or thereabouts. He is 
almost run down, as he moves slowly 
along with the half-dogged look of the 
Dacian prisoner on the column, by a 
dashing demi-brigand from the lower 
provinces or the plains, with his bold, 
bandit look, and independent air, his 
open vest glittering with numerous flat 
metal buttons, his loose white trousers 
and shirt-sleeves brightly embroidered, 
his bare back visible in the interval be- 
tween his short shirt and his belt. 


Remark, again, how strangely the long, 
dark talar of the Greek ecclesiastic, 
girdled with his flowing purple silk scarf, 
behung with gold chain and jewelled 
cross, and swept by a long black beard— 
the dark robe of a monk from a neigh- 
bouring convent—and the smoother, 
finer, close-fitting black-cloth gown of 
the richer Catholic priest, mingle along 
with the gay uniforms of the Italian foot 
soldier and the Austrian dragoon, in all 
their varieties of blue and white, and 
green and red. 

The Hungarian nobleman, in his rich 
and characteristic national attire, is ab- 
sent from the streets, for there is no 
public occasion which calls for this cos- 
tume, which has in latter years become 
one of ceremony only ; but here we stum- 
ble upona number of dashing, handsome, 
mustachioed, and bearded young men, 
who are dressed in the national attire, 
though almost invariably in black, either 
lounging about in swarms before that 
café-door, or standing in groups or wan- 
dering in couples in the Herrn-gasse. 
The tight pantaloons and thickly-braided 
attilas, or outer frock-coats, are of black 
cloth ; their Hungarian black caps are 
surmounted by dark feathers, which spring 
from a gold or jewelled clasp ; the hang- 
ing bands of their long black cravats are 
adorned at each end with gold fringe ; 
the laced boots, which closely encase 
their neat-made feet and ankles, are also 
enlivened at top by the same gold fringe ; 
their sabres hang bytheir sides, suspended 
by black silk cord from a thick girdle of 
similar twisted cord, speckled with gold 
threads, and, every now and then, if not 
looped up, clatter with most military 
harmony on the pavement. You would 
scarcely suppose, from their dashing, 
martial air, that these young men are 
Juraten, or law students, who have 
finished their studies and await their final 
examination, and that they are thus cos- 
tumed in order to attend, as in duty 
bound, the courts of law. And in the 
midst of all this varied throng push about 
the Leibhusaren (the domestic hussars), 
in all their glitter; and the pandours 
(also servants), all covered with red and 
yellow braid; and coachmen flaunting 
various coloured feathers—frequently a 
mixture of white, red, and green, the 
national tricolour—in their upturned 
broad hats; and serving-boys—half pea- 
sant, half pandour—in a mixed costume 
of embroidered vest and full white gatya, 
with feathers as flaunting in their hats as 
their bigger prototypes, and very often 
with spurs as long upon their heels; and 
bright-eyed damsels, with white kerchiefs 
upon their heads, and bright red bodices, 
and full blue petticoats, and sometimes 
long braids of hair hanging down their 
backs; and dark Jewesses, with semi- 
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oriental, half-turbaned heads, and, in 
spite again of the sweltering weather, 
with furred, loose, full-sleeved pelisses on 
their backs; and Jews with big noses, 
and scanty coat-sleeves, shewing huge, 
long, dirty hands, and meagre, thin, 
wiry, rat-gnawed beards, sometimes rusty 
black, sometimes grizzled, sometimes red, 
and ever and anon with porcelain-white, 
dead whiting, staring, but cunning eyes, 
as a variety to those more characteristic, 
restless, dark, eagle eyes, that match the 
eagle noses. 

And now let us turn our eyes from the 
pavements to the middle of the streets. 
Here the scene is not less lively, and is 
absolutely sometimes semi-savage in its 
character. Herds of my favourite, whity- 
brown-paper-coloured oxen, with their 
horizontally - branching horns, looking 
more like wild buffaloes than respectably- 
civilised oxen in a civilised country (?), 
are being driven along the streets by the 
savage-looking peasants I have before 
described to you, and they stop the rich 
equipage of some last-lingering noble 
dame, with its splendid harness, and still 
more splendid hussar behind ; and pea- 
sants, well to do in the world, cut along 
at a dashing pace in long carts made 
entirely of wood and wicker-work, with- 
out any visible iron about them, and 
adorned with a big head behind, that 
makes the cart look as if it were lying on 
its back, and raising its head painfully to 
look about it, and the drivers crack their 
whips in curious circles above the heads 
of their little horses—sometimes there 
are six of them—and then turn back to 
interchange a smile at themighty deed they 
have done with the females beneath the 
hood. And young éléganis, in a sort of 
Tyrolen summer attire, are driving out of 
town scarcely less fiercely, with jager, 
and dogs, and guns. And then come 
again to hem their way, whole herds and 
flocks of men and beasts, four-footed and 
two, as if a real Noah’s ark had been 
suddenly emptied into the streets ; and 
the confusion grows somewhat compli- 
cated. But never fear! drivers, both on 
foot and coach-box, are active and adroit ; 
and there will be neither upsets nor run- 
nings over. 


It is evident that the author is in 
some measure dazzled and carried 
away by the national mania now in 
fashion in Hungary, though he is 
too sensible and well-bred to make 
liberal opinions prominent in his 
book. But even he sees the impolicy 
of that haste which is sure to be 
‘ worst speed,’ and which has already, 
im many respects, outrun its pur- 
pose. He says :— 


This impatience is the impatience of a 
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spirited and gifted youth, full of energy 
and hope, to be sure, but too eager and 
impetuous to work out his object solidly 
and well—an impatience which some- 
times thwarts its own ends in the eager- 
ness to give Hungary ‘a name among 
nations.’ And this impatience, also, 
which characterises every step towards 
improvement in this growing country, is 
visible in the rapidly rising buildings, 
which, on every side, decorate the spread- 
ing city, and threaten soon to crush 
within their stretching arms the green 
parks and public gardens now embow- 
ering the outskirts. 

There is in all these new constructions 
an evident desire to build, as quickly as 
possible, a capital—a fine capital—a 
showy capital, for the honour of Hun- 
gary, and to be worthy of the nation, at 
all risks and ventures. 

Large and handsome-looking buildings 
spring up in every direction; but there 
is a barrenness and a stiffness in their 
architecture, that betray the haste with 
which they have been conceived and 
executed. The general effect of flatness 
and monotony which results from these 
hasty productions, gives an unfinished 
look to what might otherwise be so grand 
a city, which will probably be much re- 
gretted by a future generation. The new 
streets are wide and handsome, to be 
sure, but some of the great squares are 
so extravagantly disproportionate in their 
size to the surrounding houses, that they 
look like little bits of the Puszta, which 
have made a mistake and wandered into 
the city, and there found themselves im- 
prisoned by houses, and unable to get 
out, and become very uncomfortable in 
their minds, being now neither square 
nor plain, neither desert nor city. * * * 

In all this Pest has gained, uncon- 
sciously, a resemblance, in its wide streets 
and neglected squares, to that dreariest 
and most deadening of all would-be grand 
cities—that showy, but dull—magnifi- 
cent, but shabby—new, and yet seem- 
ingly half-ruined capital—that still-born 
creation, galvanised into a false and spec- 
tral life—St. Petersburg. And certainly 
Pest has no reason to be proud of her 
resemblance. 


The state and destiny of Hungary 
give great food forthought. We place 
no reliance on this present efferves- 
cence ofso-called nationality. It is too 
self-conscious a work to be a real one. 
As Carlyle says somewhere, ‘ When- 
ever an individual or a state are 
conscious of doing a great work, they 
are in reality doing only a little one ; 
for vanity of some kind is at the 
bottom of it. The Hungarians may 
institute societies for the propagation 
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of the Magyar language, they may 
rake up old manners and costumes, 
christen steamers the Arvad, put 
Magyar names on the straggling 
streets of dirty Sclavonian villages, 
and take oaths to wear only Hun- 
garian linen ; but this is not the fire 
that will generate any real heat. A 
nation can as little will to be na- 
tional, as an individual can will to 
be original; each must be so invo- 
luntarily or not at all. Besides this, 
freedom, as some have said, may be 
gained in a day, but nationality is 
the growth of centuries ; and such a 
movement as this is rather the hasty 
restlessness of national weakness, 
than the regular pulse of national 
strength. Hungary is divided at this 
time between those extremes of old 
feudal ignorance and illiberality, and 
modern democratic license, which 
alternately lock the wheels of all 
progress, or urge it forward at high- 
pressure speed. There is a resist- 
ing of all authority above them, and 
a granting of no liberty beneath 
them. Nowhere is the peasant taxed 
with such utterly impudent uncon- 
scientiousness as in Hungary, where 
poverty is made to bear all the con- 
comitant burdens of wealth,* and 
where their much-vaunted popular 
free institutions are so formed as toex- 
clude all the real people. What real 
promise of progress is there in a coun- 
try whose nobility, taken in the mass, 
are spendthrifts, and who, if it were 
legal to be honest, or, in other words, 
if they were not screened by laws of 
their own making from paying their 
debts, would be bankrupts; who 
have hitherto looked upon their na- 
tive land merely as a sort of drudge, 
bound to supply them with the 
means for imitating the follies and 
extravagances of other countries, 
and who now want to be national 
simply because other nations are so ? 
_ Morally speaking, also, we ques- 
tion whether the Magyar, whose 
early history, with the exception of 
that of the Pole, is stained with the 
foulest crimes of internal tyranny, be 
really destined to reap the reward of 
a virtuous and independent matu- 
rity; and, physiologically speaking, 
we question whether the Magyar, 
master and peasant, be not too tho- 
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roughly Oriental in constitution of 
mind to be capable of such a state. 
At least, not without a further ad- 
mixture of those other nations they 
now most affect to despise, and the 
continued protection of a state which, 
geographically situated as they are, 
affords them the only tenure, and 
that a truly mild and paternal one, 
by which they can maintain their 
liberty ; the Magyar Liberals, mean- 
while, shewing their real principles, 
by comparing the oppression of th - 
gary by Austria, to that of Ireland 
by England! 

Meanwhile, the movement for in- 
dustrial and material improvement, 
set apart from the Quixotism of 
Magyar nationality, and of which 
Count Zechenij is too much the real 
patriot to have one particle, is doing, 
doubtless, some good, to the advance 
of intelligence, the removal of pre- 
— and the convenience of Eng- 

ish tourists; which supported as it is 
by two native agencies, moral and 
Pr ysical — Hungarian vanity and 
ungarian coals, we do not fear 
should decline: We do not forget 
that Dr. Burney, some seventy years 
ago, descended the Danube upon a 
common raft, then the only means of 
transport, and was nearly starved on 
the passage. Now there are not only 
the best-appointed steamers upon the 
river, but a general desire for in- 
creased facilities. 

But, as we said before, our author 
does not profess to go beyond the 
surface of Hungarian life, far less 
into the depths of its politics; and 
though his touches, here and there, 
may lead to conclusions on these 
very subjects, yet he is not answer- 
able for them. Let us, therefore, 
follow him once more to scenes of 
his own particular humour, where 
he brings before us some glowing 
vintage revel of Titian or Paul Ve- 
ronese, or hints at the broader Bac- 
chanalian of a Poussin—conjuring up 
picturesque figures, with flowing hair 
and sparkling eyes, reeling beneath 
loads of grapes ; the women crowned 
with vine-leaves, the men stained 
with the blood-red juice; sounds of 
music and laughter, the deep blue 
sky of the noon day, or the soft gold 
of the summer moon, and his ‘ fa- 


* We may add here that a law has been passed in the present Diet for the taxation 
of the nobles. How it will be received in the land is an interesting question, 
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vourite white oxen,’ which, tame and 
docile as they seem, we expect to sec 
burst their yokes, and plunge, with 
some Hungarian Europa, into the 
waters of the Danube. Our author 
arrived in Syrmia, the Switzerland 
of Hungary, towards the close of the 
vintage, but retraces his recollections 
of a former visit, when he had wit- 
nessed the opening scenes of this 
season :-— 

When a sudden Saturnalia seemed to 
have broken loose over the whole coun- 
try, and gipsy music was heard before 
every wine-house door, and the dark eyes 
of the swarthy peasants gleamed still 
more savagely than usual, from amidst 
their masses of long black hair, for the 
Syrmian harvest-home, like an Irish 
wake, seldom passes over without a ge- 
neral fray, with the difference only, that 
the shillelah here gives place to the knife, 
and that the dead corpse is too often 
to be met with instead of the bloody 
sconce—sad evidences of the passions of 
these hot Hungarians and Ratzian tem- 
peraments ; when the peasant girls put 
on their brightest petticoats, and tiedtheir 
cleanest white kerchiefs over their brows, 
and smeared. their Oriental faces with 
red and white paint, with all the arts of 
old coquettes ; for the vintage season is 
the season also, not only of especial sweet- 
hearting, but of ‘ marrying and giving in 
marriage ;’ when the steward of the lord 
was ever to be seen strutting in the court 
of the chateau buildings, superintending 
the lazy lads who were employed in re- 
pairing and hooping neglected casks or 
tumbrils, scolding and hurrying them, 
and never getting them to advance — 
when the great white oxen seemed to put 
their necks to the yoke of the heavy cart, 
as it climbed the mountain, with more 
than wonted energy, and opened their 
full dark eyes still wider, as if they were 
aware that the times of labour in fes- 
tivity, and festivity in labour, were come ; 
when the Greek priest put on his finest 
robe, and combed his long black beard 
daintily, in order to bestow his blessing 
upon the first early grapes, brought in full 
baskets to the painted church by joyous 
little peasant boys, attired in the simple, 
but so picturesque white costume of the 
country; when, in the vineyards, and 
woods, and mountain ravines, upon the 
hill-top, or by the side of the valley- 
stream, fires gleamed here and there, in 
the dusk of the darkening evening, on 
spots where family groups, or little par- 
ties, who remained out all night among 
the hills, were cooking and eating their 
olla podrida supper, and when the very 
moon seemed to shed a brighter and more 
magical light over the whole country, as 
if to bless the vintage. 
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In his present visit he comes upon 
a further stage of these scenes in ful! 
activity. The vineyards alive with 
moving human creatures, mounting, 
descending, gathering, stooping, ly- 
ing, in every variety of groups, the 
road obstructed by teams of the 
oxen, when 

We came upon troops of women car- 
rying loads of grapes in wondrous fashion. 
Over one of their shoulders they bore a 
bent piece of wood, after the fashion of 
that which milkmaids used to carry in 
other days, and perhaps still carry in 
some places, for the support of their 
pails. From the hooks at each end of 
this species of yoke hung large clusters 
of grapes, reaching almost to the ground, 
arranged in such wise, that each pile of 
some hundred clusters or more looked 
only like one gigantic bunch, reminding 
one of the well-known pictures of the 
two Israelites with the miraculous bunch 
of grapes, from the ‘land of milk ani 
honey.’ * * * * ° * 

Further on, by the road side, at the 
foot of a steep hill, was a huge open vat, 
elevated upon a mound ofearth, In this 
were several men, their full white trou- 
sers rolled up about their bare legs, 
stamping with all their might; and as 
they alternately raised their feet display- 
ing nether limbs that seemed besmeared 
with blood. From a small aperture in 
the vat gushed forth the juice in a con- 
tinuous stream, which fell into lesser 
vessels, arranged one below the other, 
each on its mound, so that a cascade of 
juice was flowing down to the lowest. 
The sight was not a cleanly one to per- 
sons unaccustomed to this preliminary 
manoeuvre in the fabrication of the wine 
of the country; but as the fellows were 
singing lustily and merrily, it was, at all 
events, a joyous one. 





Then a few words about the hu- 
mours of the vintage as the day 
came to aclose. The family parties 
lying down for the night in the open 
air, some under canopies of birch or 
creeping plant, where the moonlight 
had difficulty in piercing, some lying 
or sitting round lighted fires, in 
strange fantastic lights and shades, 
we ongee by the struggle of moon- 
ight and fire-light :— 


In one spot the supper was concluded, 
and there was a great romping and shout- 
ing between ‘ men and maidens.’ Some 
of the girls springing over the still burn- 
ing fires to avoid too hardy lovers, and 
then turning round with a coquettish 
laugh, to raise a quantity of lighted wood 
embers in their regardless hands, and 
fling them in the faces of the audacious 
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youths, or of each other; or when some 
young gentleman’s conduct was really 
too naughty, he was seized by two or 
three stout damsels, and dragged, as if 
through a fiery ordeal, across the burn- 
ing wood, if not, perchance, flung down 
upon his back into it: but all in a spirit 
of vast good-humour and good-fellow- 
ship. 

Here and there came now the sound of 
gipsy fiddling across the air, now the 
more mournful strains of the Sclavonian 
bagpipe ; and in the vineyard, whence this 
rural music proceeded, were parties danc- 
ing in the moonlight, untired after the 
labours of the day, upon some elevated 
hill terrace. Now and then, however, 
the mirth of these rustic balls seemed to 
be quickly mounting crescendo to a 
tumult of riot, from which our ladies 
withdrew ; and with the female part of 
the party we, more curious gentlemen, 
went away also, one of us at least per- 
fectly satisfied with the wild fantastic 
scenes of vintage manners which he had 
found an opportunity of witnessing. 

We feel that we have done the 
writer very insufficient justice by 
our extracts. It is a truly artistic 
book—picture following picture with 
little design or method,—lingering 
over the simplest scene from the 
pure feeling for art, and hurrying 
the most important particulars with 
a total indifference for the tourist; 
doubling, and winding, and returning 
on his way, like the Danube itself, 
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but casting over all that charm, 
alternately of languor and exhilar- 
ation, which is more the attribute of 
climate than of scenery. Not but 
what plenty of matter-of-fact inform- 
ation is introduced. We have the 
modern police regulations of the an- 
cient classic baths of Mehadia; the 
modern Russian intrigues in the old 
Greek church; a visit to a pacha, 
which even Mr. Palgrave Simpson 
cannot freshen up to our weary taste ; 
the clanking of chains in the great 
fortress of Peterwardein less repulsive 
to our feelings, however, than those 
sounding beneath the drawing-room 
windows of the country gentlemen of 
theland; the modern Hungarian thea- 
tre, the annual picture exhibition ; the 
chief characters, literary and political, 
in Pest; and even the dockyards, and 
building of steamers, which he has 
made as picturesque as any thing in 
the book. But the Danube is our 
author's favourite theme. He apos- 
trophises it like a living creature, 
he greets it in storm and in sun- 
shine, he dwells on every aspect, and 
rejoices in every beauty, and all in 
such a lover-like strain, that, in spite 
of all the platonics with the ‘dear 
coz,’ we strongly suspect that the 
fascinations of some Donawwveibchen 
have to answer for all this enthu- 
siasm ! 


ON THE SOCIAL POSITION OF GOVERNESSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WOMAN'S MISSION.’ 


= following remarks, on a subject 
of some public importance, were 
originally called forth by an appli- 
cation from a distinguished friend of 
the writer, who requested assistance 
for the bazar about to be held in 
aid of the ‘ Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution.’ Some friends to whom 
they were communicated urged their 
publication, as placing the claims of 
governesses on grounds more con- 
sistent with their truth and value, 
than public opinion, or even public be- 
nevolence, has yet attained to respect- 
ing that important body. It is hoped 
that they may have some interest 
from the novelty, and some weight 
from the fact, of their coming from 


one within, and not without the 
* pale.’ 

However difficult, if not impossi- 
ble it may be, to put the public in 
possession of the real motives of an 
author, it is highly desirable to pre- 
vent the imputation of such as are 
false. This is especially the case 
with respect to all statements of 
abuses : it is of importance to know 
that public censures are not pro- 
voked by private grievances. The 
writer, then, has no wrongs of any 
kind to resent. A long professional 
career has, by a rare felicity, shewn 
her her profession only under its 
brightest aspect; and her profes- 
sional relations with individuals have 
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been marked by a liberality, a cour- 
tesy, a high consideration, worthy of 
all gratitude, and which have left 
nothing to be desired by the most 
jealous personal or professional self- 
respect. 

n treating, therefore, of the 
wrongs, or what she conceives to be 
the wrongs, of governesses, she is 
actuated by none of the asperity of 
adversity, and none of the bitterness 
of wounded self-love. But a per- 
sonal exemption from great ‘class 
evils,’ ought not to blind the under- 
standing to their existence, or shut 
the heart to the misery which they 
produce. Even the perception of these 
evils, however, would not have suf- 
ficed to urge her to a public declar- 
ation of her sentiments, but that she 
feels some of the highest interests of 
society to be thereby compromised, 
and that society is even more unjust to 
itself than to her profession in suf- 
fering their existence. 

The frequent appeals to public 
compassion made in behalf of gover- 
nesses—the ‘ fancy fairs,’ ‘shilling 
subscription cards, got up with a 
view to their benefit, are calculated 
to fill a thinking mind with painful 
reflections, and a cynical mind with 
bitter ones. There must be some 
great wrong—something very ‘ rot- 
ten in the state of Denmark,’ before 
society would venture to offer, or 
respectable individuals could be in- 
duced to accept, such compensation 
for social prejudice and social injus- 
tice! 

It is difficult to speak of benevo- 
lent intentions, even when one thinks 
them ill-directed, with any thing 
approaching to harshness ; but it re- 
mains a matter of grave consider- 
ation whether the tendency of the 
above-mentioned charities be not, 
like many of the efforts of merely 
impulsive benevolence, to relieve in- 
dividual distress at the expense of 
general good. 

It is too true that governesses can 
rarely provide for old age or contin- 
gencies. But why? Because the 
emolument received by governesses 
(however superior) is not sufficient 
to enable a person, required to keep 
up the appearance of a gentlewo- 
man, to do so—because the general 
notions on this subject are notori- 
ously such, as to have been made the 
subject of more than one popular 
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burlesque! The salary of a first-rate 
governess is scarcely more than the 
interest of money which her educa- 
tion ought to have cost; and those 
of all under ‘first-rate’ are not more 
than is given to the upper servants 
of good families. The profession of 
a private governess is the only pro- 
fession which offers no premium to 
distinguished abilities, and we see 
the results, unhappily, every day. 
Would it not be better to pay go- 
vernesses a little more, and to pity 
them a little less? The prejudices 
which would degrade, and the in- 
justice which inadequately remu- 
nerates, the members of an honour- 
able and useful profession, are ill 
compensated by a tardy and patro- 
nising compassion. The writer knows 
not how the members of her pro- 
fession feel generally, but, for her 
own part, she would prefer having 
recourse to that legal provision which 
the laws of her country allow all to 
claim, — to receiving in the form of 
alms that which had been denied in 
the form of wages. Nor can it be 
wondered at if the high-minded 
amongst the body should reject, 
rather than be grateful for, that 
form of compensation which arises 
from public charity, and is to be 
sued for in forma pauperis. 

But this is not the only, nor, in 
the writer’s opinion, the gravest, as- 
pect ofthe subject. That individuals 
should suffer humiliation is a light 
thing in comparison of a great cause 
suffering injury. 

Education is a great cause. The 
public think it so ; they talk of it, 
at least, as such! The progress of 
society permits no one now to say, 
whatever he may think, that ours is 
a degrading occupation. We have 
essays on education, essays on edu- 
cators; how the tone of the one and 
the character of the other may be 
raised. Can the tone of education, 
or the character of educators, be 
raised, while society continues to 
offer to the members of this profession 
for their services—the wages and 
social position of a domestic, and for 
their distresses and old age—the pro- 
vision of a pauper ? 

Their knowledge of human nature 
must be very small who do not per- 
ceive that a class, the distresses and 
necessities of which are thus con- 
stantly made the theme of public 
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commiseration and the object of public 
charity, can never attain (as a class) 
to that position of social respectability 
which the members of so influential 
a profession ought to occupy; and 
education can never be what it ought 
to be, till educators do fill such a 
place in public estimation. How is 
society to learn to look up with 
respect to those on whom it has been 
first taught to look down with pity? 
It is impossible ! 

But there are two sides to every 
question ; and where there is blame 
it is never altogether on one; nor is 
it here. Candour compels the ac- 
knowledgment, that while the re- 
spectable and meritorious are often 
grievously underpaid, there are but 
too many in our profession who 
would be overpaid at any price. And 
the same candour compels also the 
humiliating confession, that the in- 
adequate remuneration and low social 
position of governesses may be greatly 
attributed to the assumption of the 
office by those whose necessities are 
their only title to employment. Is 
it not monstrous, that while a lady 
will not give her dress to be made to 
any one but a first-rate dress-maker, 
she will give her children to be edu- 
cated by a second or third-rate go- 
verness? That she will commit their 
training for this world and the next 
toa woman whose only qualification 
for the task is, that she has had a 
twelvemonth’s apprenticeship in an 
inferior boarding-school, or—that her 
father failed last week? One has 
really very little right to complain 
of the want of respect shewn by so- 
ciety to a profession which respects 
itself so little as to have allowed this 
state of things to continue without a 
grand simultaneous effort to remedy 
it. But such an effort being, it is to be 
feared, hopeless, some other remedy 
must be found. This remedy appears 
to lie, not in public charity but in 
public institutions. ‘That governesses 
may be more respected, they must 
be better qualified ; that they may 
be better qualified, they must be 
better paid; that they may be both, 
they must be better chosen; that 
they may be better chosen, there 
must be somebody to choose them. 
That somebody should be the Go- 
vernment; for the Church, which 
ought to be the curator of public 
education, does not sufficiently re- 
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resent the le to take up its 
fice. ig hein oan in 
our own, as in other countries, 
ought to take upon itself the office 
of securing the public interests 
by excluding the half - educated 
or simply necessitous from the rank 
of public instructors, thus giving 
respectability to the office and secu- 
rity to the public. 

The public feeling on this subject 
has already found representatives in 
two bodies,—the ‘Queen’s College,’ 
and the ‘ College of Preceptors.’ To 
both—and especially to the latter, as 
organised by the Educational body 
itself—much gratitude is due for 
their endeavours after a great moral 
and national good. But the writer 
(with diffidence) suggests that they 
are both deficient in a most impor- 
tant respect,—viz. they are not armed 
with a competent and efficient weight 
of authority. The power needed is 
a power of exclusion,—a power which 
can say, ‘ You shall not take up this 
vocation unless you shew testimonials 
of ability.’ No privately organised 
body would, or could, assume to itself 
the power of such exclusion; and 
the assumption, that the diploma 
granted to the capable would amount 
to a virtual exclusion of the incapa- 
ble, seems to be based on an insuffi- 
cient consideration of the peculiar 
difficulties of the case. 

Some of these difficulties the writer 
(also with diffidence) ventures to 
suggest. It appears to her, that while 
the ignorant and incapable might 
(by accepting low salaries) evade the 
requisite examination, the very supe- 
rior—those of acknowledged merit 
and talent—might neglect it, not 
from contempt, but because nothing 
but a Government diploma, abso- 
lutely indispensable, and giving to 
the educator the dignity of a recog- 
nised public functionary, could be to 
such persons a sufficient desideratum 
to induce them to submit to the 
ordeal of a public examination. Now 
these are the very persons whom it 
would be desirable to tempt into 
that profession to which society en- 
trusts its dearest interests. It ap- 
pears also to her, that no amount of 
fairness or impartiality could secure 
the members of those bodies from 
the suspicion of partisanship in the 
exercise of their self-constituted func- 
tions; and that the clamour of in- 
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justice—first raised, perhaps, by dis- 
appointed incapacity — would soon 
find an echo in the public mind, and 
nullify the benefits expected. <A 
Government sanction, then, appears 
to be the principal means by which 
the object so laudably attempted by 
these bodies can be attained ; and the 
only means by which full security 
can be given, either to the profession 
or to the public, that the highest of 
all tasks may not often be assigned 
to the lowest of all minds! 

But, waiting these better times, 
there is much misery waiting also for 
relief. And that Charity should stay 
her hand till Justice has done her 
work is not to be expected,—not even 
to be wished. It is, however, to be 
desired, that this relief could be 
afforded in a manner which would 
maintain the dignity of the profession, 
while it solaces the distress of the 
individual ; that some regard (as to 
ways and means) be had to the feel- 
ings of those, who are many of them 
in reality, and all of them by courtesy, 
gentlewomen ; that still more regard 
be had to the public interests, which 
are deeply compromised by any fur- 
ther degradation of a body so impor- 
tant to the moral interests of the 
community. 

If these remarks prove suggestive 
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of any useful thoughts to the public 
in general, the writer will be well 
content ; but her chief object is to 
rouse the attention of those of her 
own sex and profession, who may not 
yet have considered the subject in its 
full bearings, on their own position 
and interests, as well as on the public 
good. Zo them she looks for sym- 
pathy; from them must come the 
efforts (whether pecuniary or other- 
wise) that are to overcome the evils 
which all must deplore. Why should 
not the heads of prosperous and re- 
spectable ladies’ schools come to the 
rescue of their less fortunate sisters ? 
An annual subscription of compara- 
tively moderate amount from all such 
would effect much good in this cause. 
To be the pensioners of a fund having 
(at least for its basis) a professiona 
combination is one thing ; to be the 
pauperised claimants of eleemosynary 
public charity is another. To rescue 
the less fortunate members of our 
noble common profession from so 
degrading a necessity would seem to 
be an object needing no other recom- 
mendation than its own merits. And 
if this appeal rouse a few thinking 
heads and noble hearts (there are 
some such amongst us) to consider- 
ation and consequent action, it will 
not have been made in vain. 
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- is the natural and ordinary result 
of excessive pressure of every kind 
to produce reaction, and the rule 
undoubtedly holds good at the pre- 
sent moment with reference to rail- 
way speculation in this country. 
The madness of excitement having 
assed away, there seems to be 

nger of our falling into the op- 
posite extreme, and ceasing to regard 
that, which a year or two ago was 
our boast, as our fame. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous than such 
a consummation. Because the many 
have suffered loss and the few made 
enormous fortunes, it would be idle 
to say that railroads, considered as 
mere investments for money, have 
failed; and if they had, it would be 
still more preposterous to argue that 
we can ever do without them. The 
truth is, that we are only in the 
beginning of a new system of transit. 


The same amount of genius which 
invented the straight line and the 
high-pressure engine, will suffice to 
effect discoveries which may throw 
these into the shade; though the 
probabilities are, that whatever their 
distinguishing features may be, their 
character will not be essentially dif- 
ferent from that with which we are 
already familiar. At all events 
having made the start, we cannot 
choose but go on; and glad are we 
to find that the idea of introducing 
this great instrument of civilisation 
into that enormous empire which the 
valour of our forefathers won, and 
that of our sons and brothers is con- 
tinually enlarging for us in the East, 
is beginning to be seriously enter- 
tained in high quarters. ‘ 
There are various points of view 
in which the advantages to be secured 
to the Government and the countless 
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population of British India by the 
construction of certain great trunk- 
lines through the provinces deserve 
to be considered. Of these we do 
not hesitate to give a foremost place 
in point of importance to the effect 
which railway communication would 
at once produce on our military 
strength in India. The saving to 
the Company would be enormous; 
the pliability, and therefore the 
available force, of the army, would be 
multiplied four-fold. In the first 
landing of a detachment of Euro- 
peans, moreover, up to the final 
concentration of the columns which 
are to decide the destiny of an em- 
pire, its influence would be felt. 
Look at the extent of our East- 
erm empire, the wide intervals 
which intervene between its several 
military stations, the enormous fol- 
lowing which attends the steps even 
of a single battalion of foot, and the 
importance of railway communication 
to such a force becomes manifest in a 
moment. Had there been a railway 
from Calcutta to Delhi when the 
Sikh war broke out, with what ex- 
treme facility and with how little 
comparative loss of life might not 
the inroad have been defeated! No 
doubt the Sikh war ended gloriously 
without the help of steam ; and we 
freely admit that the hazard of any 
new war on a scale of like grand- 
eur is remote; but we must not on 
that account suppose that we can 
do without a large army in India, 
or that the necessity of rapid con- 
centration is never again to be 
forced upon us. The kingdoms of 
Oude and Nepaul are already in a 
state of surveillance, and will require 
constant and steady watching till 
they subside of their own accord 
into the condition of British pro- 
vinces. But this is not all. We 
won India with the sword, and with 
the sword we must keep it. Under 
circumstances much less urgent than 
a breach with Oude or Nepaul, the 
_ concentration of Indian troops 

] always be necessary there. Take 


the following case, which, till we lay 
our lines aright, is not unlikely to 
occur = and again. 


At the time of the riots in the 
Gyah gaol in Sept. 1845, when many 
prisoners were killed, the assistance 
of troops was urgently required from 
a station distant only sixty or seventy 
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miles from the spot; but they did 
not, because they could not, arrive 
till some days after the emergency 
was over. Lord Hardinge, in a 
minute of the 28th July, 1846, states, 
‘That when the Lancashire Yeo- 
manry was removed to Birmingham, 
they completed one hundred and 
twenty miles in three hours, rode 
their ous quite fresh to the scene 
of their disturbance ; having accom- 
plished a distance of one hundred 
and thirty miles in five hours, and 
being again at their houses on the 
following day. In this country, 
where no man can tell one week 
what the next may produce, the 
facility of a rapid concentration of 
infantry and artillery stores may be 
the cheap prevention of an insurrec- 
tion, the speedy termination of a 
war, or the safety of an empire.’ 

Wherever you have armies, liable 
to be moved in detachment at a 
moment's notice, you must have 
depots of stores of all kinds. Where 
you depend upon the marching of 
men and horses, these cannot but be 
numerous. A foot-soldier may com- 
pass his twenty miles a-day, hard 
pressed, a cavalry soldier more ; but 
both must be fed and cared for at 
each stage as he seeks it. 

Now the ‘pbrase, ‘ the transport of 
troops,’ does not convey to persons 
unacquainted with India any ade- 
quate idea of the expense attendant 
upon moving one single regiment, 
not in boats, but on their own legs, 
if infantry, or on their horses, if 
cavalry. The number of baggage 
ssineie-aiant camels, and bul- 
locks — required to move the tents, 
ammunition, and equipage, is incon- 
ceivable ; to these must be added the 
grub and the hospital department ; 
doolies, and the bearers for the sick 
who fall ill on the long and tedious 
line of march; the cooks, the dobies 
(washermen), grass-cutters,syces, and 
all their deputies; the tent-pitchers, 
and other camp-followers. Perhaps 
we have left out a few of the crowd, 
but our Indian readers will forgive 
that: it is a long time since we were 
there, but we are glad to find, by the 
correspondence of officers now in 
India, that our views in favour of 
railway communication in that coun- 
try are supported by theirs. Captain 
Goodwyn, of the Bengal Engineers, 
states that, ‘to the Government in 
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the conveyance of military stores, 
troops, officers, and mails, the benefits 
would be really so numerous and of 
such magnitude, that the merits of 
each individual case requires more 
detail than is necessary in this letter. 
Suffice it to say, that the estimated 
gains have been entered into, and 
would be enormous both in a financial 
and military view.’ And Capt. Waugh, 
surveyor-general of India, remarks, 
‘There can be no question that the 
roposed line, if completed as far as 
mares or Allahabad, would be of 
immense advantage to the Govern- 
ment in a military point of view. 
It would facilitate and cheapen the 
transport of stores and troops, and 
would save all the losses, both in 
person and matériel, which are 
annually occurring by the accidents 
on the river. Thus the military 
magazine at Allahabad would be con- 
nected by railway with Calcutta; 
and, by the extension of the line to 
Agra and Delhi, with the magazines 
of those places respectively.’ 

Thus far the benefits to be derived 
to the public service by the intro- 
duction of railway communication 
into India, are obvious enough. 
Look now to the spirit in which the 
project has been received by the 
members of the commercial world 
of India, whose opinions are of the 
utmost importance, as the ultimate 
ey of the — os must 

epend upon the amount of goods 

traffic which can be placed upon the 
line; and these gentlemen are the 
only persons who have the informa- 
tion requisite to form a fair estimate 
of it. Mr. Ashburner, of the firm 
of Macintyre and Co. of Calcutta, 
writes,— 

T have no hesitation in stating that my 
observations on the railways of Belgium 
and the United States, some years since, 
created a strong impression on my mind 
that the internal trade of Bengal afforded 
great advantages for the introduction of 
such works, and the very careful inquiries 
which I have since made have removed 
all doubts on the subject. * * 

1 am satisfied, indeed, after very care- 
fal inquiry and minute attention to the 
subject, that no country in the world has 
ever offered so tempting a field for the 
investment of capital in railways as the 
valley of the Ganges, from one extremity 
to the other. 


Another Calcutta merchant re- 
marks,— 
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The vast intercourse between this city 
and Mirzapore, the great central mart for 
our imports and exports, would alone 
give an immense and valuable traffic to 
such aroad. The great risk of our rivers 
in our country boats, the length of the 
voyage, the want of water during a great 
portion of the year, the strength of the 
current in the rains and the periodical 
monsoons, will all be thrown into the 
scale in favour of railroads, independently 
of the incalculable benefits the people of 
India would derive by a rapid and free 
intercourse all the year round, uninter- 
rupted by causes which impede inland 
navigation, even when propelled by 
steam. 


From Mirzapore Mr. Higginson 
writes,— 

The field for operations is so very large 
that I cannot doubt the success of a rail- 
road between this place and Calcutta, 
even should it have to contend with 
greatly improved steam communication 
by river. Traffic is very great and yearly 
increasing, and I fully believe the natives 
will readily avail themselves of the saving 
in time and money which such facilities 
may afford them ; indeed they have shewn 
this already by availing themselves largely 
of the Company’s steamers. I have no 
idea at what cost a railroad may be con- 
structed from this to Calcutta, but I am 
quite sure the income from one would 
afford good interest for a very large out- 
lay. 


The Calcutta Chamber of Com- 
merce are of opinion that the intro- 
duetion of well-planned lines in 
India would be very advantageous ; 
and the following is a resolution of a 
— committee of the Calcutta 
Trades’ Association :— 


Resolved, That the committee are una- 
nimous in their belief that a railroad upon 
some eligible line, taking in its course 
the most important stations up to Mirza- 
pore, cannot fail to realise great advan- 
tages to the country and be the means of 
developing products and resources that 
are yet unknown, in addition to the fa- 
cility that it would give to the transit of 
merchandise and produce up and down. 


Baboo Mutty Loll Seal, of Calcutta, 
observes,— 


There can be no doubt the country 
would be largely benefited by the intro- 
duction of railways. Whether they would 
pay is a question which experience only 
can answer; my decided opinion, how- 
ever, is that lines connecting our great 
interior marts with this city could hardly 
fail to yield a large return on the original 
outlay. If an industrious and thriving 
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population numbering about one hundred 
millions ; a large, active, and daily expand- 
ing internal traffic; cheap land and labour, 
with most of the necessary materials for 
construction on the spot at prices equally 
low, and perfect security for person and 
property, are elements that will command 
success, then it is certain that a more 
promising field than Bengal for the invest- 
ment of railway capital could not be 
found. I speak exclusively in a com- 
mercial sense. * * * In 
fact, the more I look at this subject, the 
more satisfied do I feel that the introduc- 
tion of a well-organised system of rail- 
way communication into Bengal would 
— not only highly advantageous to the 

residency itself, but also to the share- 
holders, by yielding them a liberal and 
steady return for their capital. 


Again, Baboo Ram Ghopaul Ghose 
writes,— 

The commercial benefits that are likely 
to arise from the safe and rapid transit of 
goods and passengers by locomotive 
power on railways are unquestionable, 
and, we may add, almost incalculable. 
Were we to express our views as fully as 
we feel upon this subject, we should pro- 
bably exceed the limits of sober calcula- 
tion. That it will benefit the country by 
developing her hidden and partially opened 
resources, that it will infuse a spirit of 
enterprise hitherto unknown to her mer- 
chants, and that it will increase the con- 
sumption of British and other goods 
where they are known and create a de- 
mand for them where they are not, are 
inferences which even the cautious must 
admit. * * > ° In 
conclusion we may observe, we feel a 
lively interest in the success of this great 
project from a conviction not only of the 
mighty changes it would tend to produce 
on the political, social, moral, and re- 
ligious condition of the millions who in- 
habit this vast territory under British 
rule, but partly from an interested mo- 
tive arising from the certain knowledge 
that it would increase our own immediate 
line of business. Extensive imports and 
sales of British manufactures are now 
made through our agency at Calcutta ; 
and, as a railroad hence to the heart of 
the upper provinces would give us more 
to import and more to sell, it will be seen 
that we have a palpable and direct interest 
in its establishment. 


So much for the two Baboos. 
Again, Captain Godwyn states that 


The planter and merchant in Central 
and Upper India, whose goods are now 
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consigned to the dangerous crazy boats 
which navigate the rivers at enormous 
tisk, and decided uncertainty of their 
arrival at their destination in a market- 
able condition, would hail with joy the 
means of transporting their indigo and 
cotton with the certainty of obtaining the 
price of the day, and the security afforded 
to the merchandise by the rapidity of the 
conveyance. 

Such are the favourable and united 
opinions of mercantile men, native 
and European, in Calcutta; but be- 
fore proceeding to enumerate the 
details of the traffic which may be 
expected on the line, as these gentle- 
men have described them, it will be 
proper to give the course of the rail- 
way itself, which was recommended 
by Mr. Simms, the engineer deputed 
by the East India Company to re- 
port upon this question, and sub- 
sequently adopted by the East India 
Railway Company. From Calcutta 
the railway will take a northerly 
course along the left or east bank of 
the Hoogly, continuing in the same 
direction for a few miles above Bar- 
rackpore, at which point it will cross 
the river at Sooksagur, and, taking 
a westerly direction, pass about ten 
miles north of Burdwan along the 
high ground between the rivers Hadji 
and Damooda. By taking this course 
the inundations that occur in the 
surrounding country will be avoided. 
Following the valley of the Barrakur, 
it will be carried along the range of 
hills at gradients which will never 
exceed the usual power of the loco- 
motive, and though the descent of the 
Dunwar pass to the plains of Behar 
be steeper, the use of fixed engines 
will be unnecessary. The trunk-line 
then proceeds a little to the south of 
Benares to Mirzapore and Allahabad, 
near Sassiam, a short distance west of 
the river Soane, the passing of which 
will be an expensive, though not an 
insurmountable difficulty ; a branch 
will strike off to Benares, and this 
at a very acute angle, joining the 
trunk again by a perpendicular line 
on Chunar.* From Allahabad the 
course will be between the Ganges 
and the Jumna to Mynpoorie, leaving 
Cawnpore on the north-east ; to meet 
the requirements of which town a 
branch will diverge near Futtypoor, 


* Chunar is distant from Mirzapore eighteen miles ; the line will here keep at the 
foot of the hills and pass through the sandstone, which will all along furnish building 
materials for the numerous masonry works along it. 
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and rejoin the trunk at Mynpoorie, 
whence through Allyghur the trunk- 
line will be carried direct to Delhi. 
Agra will be reached by a branch 
due west from Mynpoorie, which 
will be continued northward on 
the western side of the Jumna to 
Delhi. 

The trunk-line from Calcutta to 
Delhi is nine hundred milesin length, 
including thirty for contemplated 
deviations, which, if completed, will, 
with working stock included, re- 
quire a capital of 15,295,000/., or 
17,0007. per mile. In this estimate 
every requisite to insure the most 
perfect construction of the permanent 
way, which is important to the safe 
and economical working of the line, 
has been allowed for ; but it has been 
assumed that in the construction of 
the bridges, stations, and other works 
of a like kind, simplicity of design 
will be adopted and native materials 
and appliances used. By the terms 
which the Railway Company have 
concluded with the East India Com- 
pany, the former undertake to con- 
struct in the first instance, and to 
keep up and work when constructed, 
two sections of the proposed line 
between Calcutta and the north-west 
provinces of India, one section in 
a the other in Lower India. 
They engage also to spend thereon 
the sum of three millions sterling, 
upon which the East India Com- 
pany agree to guarantee a minimum 
dividend of five per cent, payable 
half yearly, provided these three 
millions be paid into their treasury 
in the course of three years from the 
date of the first signing of the contract 
between the two Companies. 

This guarantee is to continue for a 
period of twenty-five years on the 
said sum of three millions and no 
more, and the payment of interest is 
to commence as soon as the deposit 
of one hundred thousand pounds 
shall have been paid. When the 
profits of the railway exceed five per 
cent, the excess is to be divided : 
tween the East India Company and 
the Railway Company, until the 
amount which may have been ad- 
vanced by the East India Company 
shall have been repaid: thus, sup- 
posing the line to pay ten per cent, 
the proprietary would receive seven 
and a half per cent, and the Govern- 
ment two and a half, until the ad- 
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vances shall be repaid, when the 
whole of the profits will revert to 
the proprietors. Such are the terms 
of the contract, and we see nothing 
in them to object to, if the remaining 
clauses of the agreement be drawn in 
the same spirit of liberality. With 
reference to that portion of the con- 
tract which obliges the Company to 
construct two sections, one in Upper, 
the other in Lower India, we are 
completely at issue. We have fre- 
quently heard of the difficulty of 
making two ends meet, but here, in 
our opinion, it is quite as difficult to 
separate them, with the prospect of 
any great result. Experience, in 
this and other countries, has shewn, 
more particularly since money has 
been so scarce, and even honest en- 
terprise paralysed, the impropriety 
and inexpediency of commencing 2 
line at both ones this applies with 
peculiar force to the line in question, 
because the unfinished, or rather un- 
commenced, portion between the two 
ends will be so long, and, therefore, 
expensive to complete, that if even- 
tually there should be any difficulty 
in raising the necessary funds, the 
project must remain for years im- 
perfect, and consequently unprofit- 
able. The upper section mentioned 
in the contract will, no doubt, be 
locally useful ; but the double load- 
ing and unloading of the goods des- 
tined for shipment at Calcutta, which 
must form the mass of the merchan- 
dise traffic, will be so detrimental and 
expensive, that the great bulk will 
keep the river, and thus essentially 
diminish the receipts on the upper, 
and probably on the lower, railway. 
In Messrs. Rendel and Beardmore’s 
report, these engineers state that they 
highly approve of the proposition for 
commencing operations by the con- 
struction of lines from Calcutta in 
the direction of Burdwan, and from 
Allahabad to Cawnpore; ‘the exe- 
cutions of these divisions, which will 
be within the limits of the first por- 
tion of the proposed expenditure, 
say they, ‘involve comparatively few 
works difficult of construction, even 
in a country like India, whilst they 
will serve to educate the employés of 
the Company, and afford experience 
as to the action of a tropical climate 
on the railway works, so necessary 
for guidance before the completion 
of the heavier portions of the line.’ 
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We cannot see that these reasons 
are of sufficient importance to pre- 
nderate against the objections which 
ave been stated in the preceding 
remarks, nor are the premises accu- 
rate; for if ‘in the direction of 
Burdwan’ means Burdwan, the dis- 
tance from Calcutta to that town, 
and from Allahabad to Cawnpore, 
taken together, amount to three hun- 
dred and forty miles, and the cost of 
construction of these sections, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Rendel and Beard- 
more’s estimates, will be four millions 
nine hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds, and not three millions, ‘ the 
first portion of the proposed ex- 
penditure.’ As tothe effect of climate 
on the works, surely one end will 
be sufficient for this experiment, par- 
ticularly the hot end, which, ons 
experience, we can assert is uncom- 
monly hot. Other reasons might be 
advanced did space permit ; but, al- 
though the country between the two 
sections is hilly and broken, as our 
legs remember, and will require some 
gradients of 1 in 100 to 1 in 140, 
and, in one case, a succession of planes 
of 1 in 61 and 1 in 62, for a length 
of seven miles, it is, we think, ob- 
viously better to work from Calcutta, 
as far as the money will go, rather 
than leave any inducement to con- 
tinue sending goods by the river; 
the saving of the carriage of mate- 
rials for the permanent way would 
also be great. To reach Mirzapore 
should be the great object, at which 
point all the traffic of the Ganges 
will inevitably go on to the line. 
With reference to the works, they 
are generally of an ordinary descrip- 
tion, with the exception of those at 
the passage of the rivers Hoogly, 
Barrakur, Mohannah, Moohur, and 
the Soane.* ‘There will, likewise, be 
large works at the Kummnassar, 
Tonse, Jumna, Pandoor, and the 
Jumna again at Delhi. To these 
may be added two short tunnels, 
and possibly a few bridges over 
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some tributary streams. But when 
it is remembered that the land — 
a@ most important item of expense 
in the construction of railways in 
ee be gratuitously ob- 
tained ; that a great portion of build- 
ing materials are to be procured at a 
more moderate figure in India than 
at home; that there are no nice little 
acts of parliament to be contested, 
or liberal agents to be paid; no 

t-horse duty or poor-rates,— or, 
in short, any of those expenses 
which give a legislative dignity to 
the balance-sheet of a railway com- 
pany here; we are inclined to think, 
though we have not seen the work- 
ing plans, that the estimates given in 
by the consulting engineer of the 
East India Railway Company are 
much too high. The earthworks 
on seven hundred miles of the line 
cannot, we imagine, be of any mag- 
nitude ; for it is stated by Mr. Ren- 
del, that ‘the undulations are so 
small that, practically, the line may 
be considered level.’ 

Mr. Simms, the East India Com- 
pany’s engineer, states, ‘‘The heavy 
works upon the whole line from 
Calcutta to Delhi will, for the most 
part, be of masonry, and the earth- 
work light; and, upon the whole, 
it is not expected that there exist 
in the world many lines of equal 
length requiring so small an amount 
of earthwork to be performed.’ 

On the remaining portion of two 
hundred miles, the heaviest works 
in earth, which are considerable, are 
confined to about one hundred milesat 
the summit,—that is to say, between 
Palgunge and Buggaghur. Portions 
of the lines in Belgium, over an 
alluvial soil and levels similar to 
those on the seven hundred miles, 
have cost only, the price of the land 
being deducted, from eight thousand 
toeight thousand five hundred pounds 
per mile, with a double line of rails, 
and in a country where a good drain- 
age is absolutely required. The 


* In the construction of this bridge, and of all others of considerable magnitude, 
such as those which cross the Hoogly and the Jumna, Mr. Simms recommends that 
they should be constructed of ample width, not only for the railway, but also for a 
common highway, which may be separated from the railway by a screen of masonry. 
The additional cost of the extra width at the time of construction will be but little, in 
comparison with the cost of a separate structure for the public highway ; and com- 
pensation might be given to the Railway Company for the extra outlay, either by 
Government supplying an equivalent portion of the cost, or granting them the right of 


levying a toll for a given number of years. 
VOL, XXXVII. NO. CCXX. 
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expense of crossing the large rivers 
will much depend on the talent of 
the engineer, and the ingenuity and 
experience which he may exert and 
apply in combining compactness of 
design with the requisite strength 
and durability, and thus effect a 
saving of considerable sums, that 
might otherwise be absorbed in su- 
perfluous masses of brickwork or 
masonry. Much has been said of 
the difficulties which will arise in 
consequence of the peculiar climate 
and characteristics of India, — viz. 
periodical rains and inundations ; the 
continued action of violent winds, 
and the influence of a vertical sun; 
the ravages of insects and vermin 
upon timber and earthworks; the 
destructive effects of the spontaneous 
vegetation of underwood upon earth 
and brickwork ; the unenclosed and 
unprotected tracts of country through 
which railroads would pass; and the 
difficulty and expense of securing the 
services ofcompetent and trustworthy 
engineers. These are truly subjects 


worthy of deep and careful consi- 
deration ; and it will, therefore, be 
well to give the opinions of Mr. 
Simms and his military engineering 


colleagues in extenso. As to the pe- 
riodical rains and inundations, these 
gentlemen observe :— 


We do not expect that, with a judi- 
ciously selected and well-constructed line, 
any serious mischief to the works may be 
anticipated from this cause ; nothing but 
what a moderate annual outlay will set 
to rights. The practicability of keeping 
a railroad in order is shewn by the ex- 
istence of bunds and roads, both metalled 
and unmetalled, in various parts of the 
country, which are kept in order by a 
trifling outlay; it must, however, be 
borne in mind, that although this opinion 
is based upon what we have ourselves 
witnessed as the effects of a season when 
the floods were unusually high, both in 
Bengal and the upper provinces, yet in 
after years unprecedented inundations 
may occur, causing serious damage to 
works which shall have been constructed 
with a view to resisting only the highest 
floods hitherto known. 


As to the continued action of vio- 
lent winds and influence of a vertical 
sun :— 


Suitable arrangements in the construc- 
tion of the works will overcome any 
difficulty arising from these causes as to 
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the line itself. These effects will be more 
felt in working the trains, especially the 
wind, at high velocities; but no fears 
need be entertained upon this subject as 
to the ultimate result, though, during the 
prevalence of the hot winds, more than 
usual attention will be requisite in watch- 
ing and guarding against the effects of 
friction of such parts of the engines and 
carriages as may be exposed to the most 
intense heat. 


As to the ravages of insects and 
vermin on timber and earthwork, 
the Report states that,— 


If the information which the Commis. 
sion received be correct, that the destruc. 
tive action of insects upon the teak and 
iron-wood of Arracan amounts to nothing, 
or next to nothing, that question is at once 
disposed of; but should further inves- 
tigation shew that such is not the fact, 
recourse must be had either to the use of 
stone, or to the employment of one or 
more of the various preparations for tim- 
ber now in use in England, which it is 
probable may also be found desirable on 
the score of economy to render the timber 
more durable : this, however, at present, 
is by no means certain. Captain Wes- 
tern, who has been in Arracan, states, 
that he would not guarantee teak as 
resisting damp and insects, but iron- 
wood he knows, from practical expe- 
rience, to resist both; and has seen a 
post taken up, after having been in the 
ground fifteen years, as sound as the day 
it was put in. 


Many experiments have been made 
on the durability of timber, and pre- 
pared pieces of wood were taken out 
to India in July 1845, and a further 
quantity furnished by the Govern- 
ment, which have been exposed in 
all possible ways, to damp and heat, 
as well as to the white ants; the 
results have hitherto been satisfac- 
tory, and it only remains to be seen 
under which of the several processes 
the object is likely to be attained. 
Several pieces of prepared wood were 
sent out to Calcutta some years ago 
to one of the principal builders there, 
and, after long exposure, the core 
was completely destroyed by the 
ants,—the exterior, however, as far 
as the preparation had penetrated, 
was perfectly sound. But since then 
hydraulic pressure has been used, 
and the wood is penetrated through- 
out; science has also very recently 
added to the previous discoveries on 
this subject, and the introduction by 
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hydraulic pressure of solutions of 
iron and copper into wood, will at 
once dispose of the question :— 


* The action of ants and vermin upon 
the earthworks will not be seriously in- 
jurious if,’ remarks Mr. Simms, ‘the 
overseers and labourers on the line dis- 
charge their duties in a proper manner. 
It is true that earthworks in the upper 
provinces constructed in a loose soil have 
occasionally been damaged by the under- 
mining of rats, crabs, otters, or other 
burrowing animals ; but it appears that 
constant vigilance would provide an ef- 
fectual remedy for this as well as for the 
next following difficulty, —the destructive 
effects of the spontaneous vegetation of 
underwood upon earth and brickwork, to 
obviate which evil nothing more is re- 
quired than a faithful discharge of the 
duties of the overseers and labourers, in 
rooting up every germ of such vegetation 
as soon as it appears.’ 

We presume this means plenty of 
old women to weed. Captain Boi- 
leau suggests,— 


That the attention of the persons in 
charge of those portions of the line pass- 
ing through young Saul forests should be 
particularly directed to this point, as trees 
of this kind, after being cut down to 
clear the way for trigonometrical ope- 
rations, have been known to spring up 
again to a height of fifteen feet in two 
years ; and in various parts of the coun- 
try the rapid growth of Palma-christi, 
the castor-oil plant (the traveller may 
leave his medicme-chest in Calcutta), 
the gigantic reed called surkunder, and 
narrul, and many other such wild pro- 
ductions, may occasion considerable trou- 
ble, though the strong roots of the latter 
are admirably adapted for giving stability 
to an earthern bank: the roots of the 
peepul-tree are particularly injurious to 
brickwork, but are tolerably easy of ex- 
traction. 


The sum and substance of this 
somewhat elaborate paragraph seems 
to be that, if not well looked after, 
the bridges and viaducts will take 
castor-oil, and if taken in any quan- 
tity the consequences are easy to 
foresee. But, seriously speaking, it 
is from neglect, and neglect only, 
that injury to brickwork is to be 
apprehended. Beautiful, indeed, are 

e moss and creeper-clad ruins of 
India, more particularly those of 
Bassein and the ancient city of Gour, 
which last extend over a space of 
fifteen miles; the peepul there 
stands sentry in the centre of the 
palace gate, and the arms of the 
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gigantic bannian embrace its crum- 
bling walls: but all this is the effect 
of centuries of neglect. Satisfactory 
evidence of the durability of masonry 
and brickwork under other circum- 
stances will be found in the extra- 
ordinary state of perfection and 
soundness of so many of the public 
buildings in all the large cities, 
amongst which may be mentioned 
the tomb of Shere Shah, the Tiger 
King, who died, in 1545, at Sasseram ; 
those at Delhi, Agra, Secundra, 
Bhurtpore, Lucknow, Benares, and 
elsewhere ; as well as the remains of 
bridges and works, in which the ulti- 
mate destruction, where it has oc- 
curred, is perceptibly attributable to 
an imperfect mode of constructing 
the foundations, but in scarcely any 
instance to the decay of the materials. 
As an example of the durability of 
domestic architecture, it may be men- 
tioned that the residence of Lord 
Clive is still in existence. Nor 
should it be forgotten that there are 
advantages as well as disadvantages 
in the climate; a powerful sun a 
free and unimpeded current of air, 
and great rapidity of vegetation 
for binding the earth. With re- 
ference to the unenclosed and un- 
protected tracts of country, a fence 
similar to quick will answer through 
the open and cultivated parts, which 
may or may not be ges ig through 
the districts covered with jungle as 
circumstances may require. Such a 
fence would be formed by the plant 
called the berandu, the Mysore thorn, 
or the prickly pear, all of which, and 
possibly meny others, if kept well 
trimmed, would make a suitable 
fence. In localities where stone is 
abundant, and where the soil is too 
barren for tke growth of hedges— 
not often the case in Bengal—that 
material would be used for boundary 
walls; and in Saul forests, the re- 
markable straightness of this wood 
would render it particularly valuable 
for the construction of posts and 
railings. ‘The last objection, the dif- 
ficulty of procuring competent and 
trustworthy engineers, will be met by 
sending a few native or half-caste 
young men to England, where they 
might be trained and instructed, not 
only to drive an engine, but to repair 
one when out of order. The hand 
of a native is peculiarly fitted by its 
delicacy for the care of machinery, 
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and their intelligence is not inferior 
to that of the artisan of Europe.* 

It is impossible to rise from the 
consideration of the mass of docu- 
ments which we have consulted on 
this interesting subject, with less 
than a perfect conviction not only of 
the desirableness of the undertaking, 
but also of its practicability ; and if 
we have only briefly stated the lead- 
ing facts, and the opinions of parties 
interested and disinterested connected 
with it, it is, that the details of the 
proofs are so numerous, that if in- 
serted in this notice it would much 
exceed its due limits, as, indeed, it 
has already done. If America can, 
with her comparatively scanty popu- 
lation, maintain six thousand miles 
of railway, it can scarcely be doubted 
by any reasonable person that India, 
with her myriads, could do the same. 
But not to ramble from the consider- 
ation of the resources of the particular 
line, now the subject of discussion, it 
may be remarked, that this railway at 
starting leaves a capital whose popu- 
lation is equal to one-fourteenth of 
the whole of that of the United 
States. Bishop Heber, twenty-three 
years ago, thus dilates upon the ‘ tide 
of human life,’ which flows so slowly 
through the valley ofthe Ganges :— 


We passed (he observes) Mirzapore, 
the size and apparent opulence of which 
surprised me, as it isa place of no an- 
cient importance or renown, and has 
grown up completely since the English 
power has been established here, and 
under our government, is only an inferior 
civil station, with a few native troops. It 
is, however, a very great town, as large, 
I should think, as Patna, with many 
handsome native houses, and a vast num- 
ber of mosques and temples, numerous 
and elegant bungalows in its outskirts, 
and on the opposite side of the river a 
great number of boats of all kinds, 
moored under its ghauts, and is com- 
puted to contain between two and three 
hundred thousand people. 

This is, indeed, a most rich and strik- 
ing land. Here, in the space of little 
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more than two hundred miles along the 
same river, I have passed six towns, none 
of them less populous than Chester, two, 
Patna and Mirzapore, more so than Bir- 
mingham, and one, Benares, more peo- 
pled than any city in Europe, except 
London and Paris. 


Little did the good bishop dream 
when he wrote the foregoing descrip- 
tion of this human hive, that it would 
be brought forward in support of a 
railway projected for the use of the 
swarm; and his sprightly sketch 
speaks more pointedly than the 
longest array of figures. That the 
bees will not be averse to gather the 
sweets of more convenient locomo- 
tion, is the opinion of many intelli- 
gent natives. Baboo Ghose admits 
that ‘the majority of the people of 
Bengal cannot afford to travel by 
railway, but he maintains that the 
number of those who can is great; 
that the mercantile relations of the 
upper and lower provinces are ex- 
tensive and extending, and so far as 
commercial pursuits are concerned, 
the up-country people are noted tra- 
vellers. The Company’s servants, to 
whom time is valuable, would prefer 
expeditious travelling, and the grow- 
ing class of intelligent natives would 
freely resort to the rail; and, lastly, 
the religious (perhaps one ought to 
say the superstitious) connexion be- 
tween the Hindoos ,and the holy 
cities of Benares, Gyah, Allahabad, 
and other towns, would alone fill the 
trains with hundreds of the better 
class of pilgrims.’ The facilities 
which it will afford to the native 
troops on their way to and from 
their homes, will be another source 
of revenue; for, out of the one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand native troops 
in this presidency, one-fifth, or an 
average of twenty out of each com- 
pany of one hundred men, are all 
absent on leave— this leave ave- 
rages five to six months; and on 
their return other twenty men are 
allowed to depart. One-fifth of the 


* On this score there seems no reason to apprehend any difficulty in the introduc- 


tion of the finest steam machinery. 


Without dwelling on the success attending the 


employment of the finest machinery in the mints both of Bombay and Calcutta, the 
experience in the cotton-mills at Gloster is conclusive upon the above point ; all 
those acquainted with the nature of ‘he machinery used for spinning cotton must be 
aware of its extreme complication and nicety, and the constant attention and accurate 


adjustment required for its management. 


The steam-engines are worked in Calcutta 


by natives, without European assistance of any kind—this is the case in some of the 


steam -boats. 
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whole are thus leaving four times in 
the year; viz. one-fifth leave and 
rejoin in the first six months, one- 
fifth more in the next six months, 
and four several journeys are, there- 
fore, made by one-fifth of the whole 
number annually, equal to one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men an- 
nually proceeding to, or from, their 
regiments, or home. Their pay ave- 
rages sixteen shillings a-month, and 
when on furlough thirteen; the ave- 
rage absence is five months, of which 
three are spent on the road; each 
man loses fifteen shillings by differ- 
ence of pay, in addition to his cost 
of living while travelling, at least 
one anna, that is one penny half- 
penny a-day, about eleven shillings, 
together twenty-six. While on the 
subject of native travelling, a word 
on the religious prejudices of the 
people may not be out of place. A 
native writer, already quoted, be- 
lieves they may be overcome by a 
few simple arrangements. ‘ Let there 
be,’ he observes, ‘ three divisions of 
the people, viz. Mahomedans, and 
high and low caste Hindoos. If any 
female passengers offer, let them be 
accommodated in separate carriages ;’ 
surely the Baboo would be aston- 
ished and pleased to hear that the 
separate system exists on European 
railways. ‘The travellers should 
never run more than twelve hours 
at a time; and with these easily- 
effected arrangements, railway tra- 
velling would be generally and 
eagerly adopted by all classes, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, a very few anti- 
quated Hindoos, who look upon 
every innovation with feelings of 
horror.’ 

That liberal and intelligent man, 
the late Dwarkanauth Tagore, was 
also fully sensible of the advantages 
which must accrue to India by the 
introduction of railways,—his views 
are in print; and the opinions of 
other enlightened natives of that 
country equally favourable to the 
project might be mentioned, but 
enough, we think, has been said; it 
only remains for us to shew what is 
the extent and nature of the traffic 
to be expected —passengers and goods, 
and again briefly to advert to the 
os modes of conveyance of both, 
or the purpose of shewing the ex- 
pense of them as compared with that 
of the rail. The extent to which the 
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population of India, and particularly 
that of the valley of the Ganges, 
amounting to 49,920,000, will travel, 
in spite of the inconveniences and 
difficulties they have to encounter, 
and the slowness of their progress, 
will be understood when it is stated, 
that between Calcutta and Mirzapore 
there pass annually 60,000 passen- 
gers by native boats, 2000 in steam- 
ers, and by land in various convey- 
ances, on camels, bullocks, horses, and 
ponies, about 508,000. ‘The goods 
conveyed by land and river amounted. 
in 1844-5 to 2,226,359 tons. Such is 
the movement of passengers and 
goods under existing circumstances. 
The different articles of merchandise 
are of great bulk and weight, and 
consist of sugar, indigo, cotton, oil, 
salt, rice, and ghee, grain and seed of 
various kinds, saltpetre, drugs, shell 
lac, spices, cotton goods, woollens, 
twist, beer, wine, hardware, and 
other European imports ; opium, car- 
pets, shawls, scarfs, coarse piece goods, 
metals, wood, stone, lime, and coal, 
and eventually by rail, ice. Dwark- 
anauth Tagore states, that 74,000 tons 
of coal are sent annually to Calcutta 
by the Damooda, and that the pits 
are capable of producing 185,160. 
Of salt alone 22,222 tons are annu- 
ally carried into Bahar, west of Raj- 
mal, and 12,962 between Burdwan and 
Calcutta. On the Baghuruttee 83,943 
tons down, and 95,378 up, pass the 
Jungypore toll in one year. The 
traffic by the Sunderbunds is in ex- 
cess of the above, for the Baghurut- 
tee is only navigable during three 
months in the year, excepting by 
vessels drawing less than eighteen 
inches water. The goods traflic for 
one year on the Cawnpore and Al- 
lahabad road, was carried by 107,613 
carts, and 172,377 camels, bullocks, 
&c., and 63,720 coolies (men). ‘The 
sugar alone which passed the north- 
west frontier, on its way to Calcutta, 
amounted in the first six months of 
1842 to 64,507 tons; in these pro- 
vinces 18,000,000 of acres are under 
cultivation, of which 577,035 are 
sugar-cane. our years since the 
exports and imports of Calcutta 
amounted to 16,570,0007. These 
proofs of a large existing traffic have 
been taken at random from Govern- 
ment returns, and, if necessary, the 

might be greatly multiplied. Wit 

reference to the expense attending 
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the present modes of travelling, that 
by dak, the most expeditious way of 
riding across the country, is about one 
shilling a mile, not including the bonne 
main ; but to be carried in a palankin 
by relays of men at the rate of three 
miles an hour, does not realise the 
idea of an express train, and yet it is 
the express train of India, and really 
enables any one going to be mar- 
ried, or what is about the same thing, 
going to his death (another Sobraon 
mm prospect), to get over three hun- 
dred and fifty miles in seven days, 
that is, nights and days. On horse- 
back, in a wheel carriage, or even 
by steamboat, the traveller will be 
from four to five times as long per- 
forming the same journey. In a 
boat tracking up the stream, upon 
an average eight or ten times. On 
horseback, assuming that the pony 
is purchased of a horse-dealer at the 
commencement of the journey, and 
sold to a horse-dealer at the end, 
the cost per mile is rather more than 
a penny halfpenny, being a third of 
a@ penny more than a first-class fare 
in Belgium. The cost in a wheel car- 
riage is rather more than a penny 
er mile, more than a second-class 
are in the same country. In the 
native boats the expense is rather 
more than one halfpenny per mile. 
By steamboat, the fare down the 
Ganges is from one shilling and six- 
pence to two shillings per mile. The 
passenger traffic, therefore, by rail- 
way, will be highly remunerative ; 
and the journey to Benares from 
Calcutta, supposing the line were 
worked at so low a speed as eighteen 
miles an hour, would occupy but 
nineteen hours, instead of twenty- 
four days by steamboat, or thirty- 
five to forty-five in boats of the 
country. Surely it is not too much 
to suppose, that whatever a man’s 
caste or religion may be, he would— 
attention being paid to his prejudices 
—contrive to reconcile himself to 
such a mode of conveyance. The 
— cost of goods traffic is, by 
and, fourpence and threepence per 
ton per mile, carried at a speed of 
twelve miles per day ; by water, two- 
pence. These calculations will vary 
in some cases; the season and dis~ 
tance, as well as other circumstances, 
acting upon them. Such rates of 
carriage amount virtually to a pro- 
hibition of many comforts that our 
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countrymen might otherwise enjoy. 
Literature, which ought to be at the 
command of the most humble intel- 
lect and the smallest resources, and 
a subaltern’s are never very large— 
we mean his resources—is now an 
expensive luxury. The carriage of 
a small parcel of books to Segowlee, 
above Dinapore, costs twenty-three 
shillings. Beer costs in Calcutta ten 
shillings a dozen, at Cawnpore eighi- 
een, and other European articles in 
the same degree out of proportion. 

With regard to the estimated cost 
of this line, it has been already re- 
marked that it is too high ; but this 
opinion cannot be said to apply to 
the estimated traffic, or the antici- 
pated returns from it. They are 
both, in our judgment, considerably 
under the mark; the rates upon 
which they are based are much lower 
than on any of the English lines, 
nevertheless the dividend to be ex- 
pected is stated to be twelve per 
cent. That this line, if executed, 
will pay eight per cent in two years, 
from the opening to Mirzapore, there 
cannot be the smallest doubt. It is 
not, however, merely in a speculative 
point of view that we would advyo- 
cate this great question. 

To obtain the necessary capital for 
the construction of a railway, or the 
carrying out of any other important 
undertaking, it has been of late years 
the custom to appeal to the cupidity 
of the public rather than to a higher 
motive, and the plan succeeded ; but 
the day for extracting money from 
the pockets of individuals on this 
ground is gone by—we hope, never 
to return in our time. We do hope 
that we shall never again see Eng- 
lishmen so absurd as to subscribe 
towards the construction of a rail- 
way from nowhere to nothing ; from 
Rio Janeiro to Heaven knows where, 
or to meet the vast requirements of 
a Channel island, or the turtles and 
marines at Ascension, and leave un- 
supported a line, which, whether its 
use and purposes be considered in a 
national, political, commercial, or do- 
mestic sense, merits the most cordial 
and unqualified support from every 
man who has the greatness of his 
country at heart, or is anxious to see 
her continue in the van amongst the 
civilised nations of the earth. The 
East India Company has met the 
question ; but the public, that inde- 
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finite body, like a burnt child who 
dreads the fire, having in its greedi- 
ness overlooked a project sound and 
creditable, like this, and suffered ac- 
cordingly, does not return at all 
readily to the subject, even under 
the best auspices, and for the highest 
considerations. But if the East India 
Company has done its duty, it be- 
hoves all its officers, civil and mili- 
tary, of which there are between 
nine and ten thousand, to support a 
scheme so intimately connected with 
their personal comforts, their interest, 
and the public good ; if half cf these 
gentlemen and their connexions, and 
half of the mercantile community 
connected with India, were individu- 
ally to interest themselves in so laud- 
able an enterprise, and take a few 
—a very few—shares each, the funds 
for it would at once be raised, and 
the undertaking completed. Ten 
thousand shareholders holding fifty 
shares of twenty pounds each, would 
produce ten millions of money,—a 
sum more than sufficient to construct 
the line to Mirzapore. To them we 
appeal; but if they, as a body, are 
unable to provide the funds, are we 
so exhausted in sense and resources, 
by the gambling of the last few 
years, that the country cannot pro- 
duce a sufficient number of subscrib- 
ers upon such an occasion? There 
were found persons ready to bore a 
tunnel under the Thames, though 
they could hardly imagine they were 
to live at their ease on the proceeds 
of the speculation; and many of 
them, from a feeling of national 
pride, continued to supply the need- 
ful for the execution of that wonder- 
ful piece of engineering, when all 
chance of remuneration had disap- 
peared. English obstinacy, in which 
we think even Lord Ellesmere might 
have found some consolation, did its 
work—the Thames tunnel was made, 
but to what end? What is it? A 
show, and truly a splendid show, such 
as no other country can boast ; and it 
cost some seven hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘The results are to be seen, 
not felt. But what would not be the 
tangible, vivifying, unquestionable 
results of a railway from Calcutta to 
Delhi? They may be contemplated, 
but, we believe, few persons—and cer- 
tainly none unacquainted with India 
—can form a correct idea of their mag- 
nitude and yalue, not only to that 


empire but to the mother country. 
We have no personal interest in this 
question, beyond that which every 
one must feel who looks upon it as a 
great national benefit, an enterprise 
worthy of our Saxon descent. And 
we beg leave to conclude our observa- 
tions, by citing in support of them 
the words of the gallant, high- 
minded, and intelligent man, who 
lately governed with so much credit 
to himself, and honour and advan- 
tage to his country, that first and 
brightest of gems in the British 
crown—British India. Lord Har- 
dinge says :— 

The calculation of the contribution to 
be given by the East India Company to 
the Railway Company, would be based 
on the political, military, and commercial 
advantages which would be derived from 
the completion and full operation of such 
a line. 

In a political point of view, the daily 
delivery of the mails from Delhi to Cal- 
cutta in sixty hours instead of eight days 
—the electric telegraph communicating 
important orders in a few minutes from 
one extremity to the other, would give 
the Government great additional powers, 
approaching almost to ubiquity, as com- 
pared with the system of dak runners, 
and dak travelling. Such a facility would 
decide the question of the Governor- 
general and the members of the Govern- 
ment moving up to the frontier; or if it 
were necessary to move rapidly up, the 
return would be equally speedy. The 
vigour, the confidence, and the economy 
with which the Government would be 
carried on, would be greatly increased. 

In a military point of view, I should 
estimate the value of moving troops and 
stores with great rapidity, would be 
equal to the services of four regiments of 
infantry. This reduction of military esta- 
blishment would be a saving of fifty 
thousand pounds a-year on the lowest 
scale. 

I need not enter into the commercial 
and agricultural advantages, which would 
repay the exchequer for a large portion 
of this outlay contributed by the State, 
all these points are so well known, and 
so generally admitted, that I will merely 
conclude by stating my opinion, that on 
military considerations alone, the grant 
of one million sterling, or an annual con- 
tribution of five lacs of rupees, may be 
contributed to the great line, when 
completed from Calcutta to Delhi, and a 
pecuniary saving be effected by a dimi- 
nution of military establishments, arising 
out of the facility with which troops 


would be moved from one point to an- 
other. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 


BY MRS. AUSTIN. 


[HERE is a sentence in the memoir 
[ of Felix Mendelssohn, in the De- 
cember Number of this journal, which 
contains a mistake regarding myself; 
and though this is far too insignifi- 
cant to deserve the trouble of a correc- 
tion, it tempts me to say a few words 
of what I knew of one so worthy to 
be remembered. His is one of the 
rare characters which cannot be 
known too intimately. Ofhim there 
is nothing to tell that is not honour- 
able to his memory, consoling to his 
friends, profitable to all men ; and it 
is to be wished that all who had any 
insight into that pure and noble 
soul, or who watched the workings 
of that rare and exquisite organisa- 
tion, would contribute their mite to 
furnish forth a portrait of him ca- 
= in some degree of transmitting 

is image to posterity along with his 
immortal works. 

The author of the memoir mis- 
takes in thinking that my ac- 
quaintance with Felix Mendels- 
sohn began at Berlin, before his 
visit to England in 1829. I never 
was in Berlin till 1842. During a 
residence at Bonn in 1827-28 I had 
enjoyed the friendship of his rela- 
tives, Dr. and Mrs. B. Mendelssohn, 
and it was from them that Felix 
brought me a letter of introduction 
in 1829. The frank simplicity of 
his character, and my attachment to 
his country and friends, placed us at 
once on a footing of ease and cor- 
diality. I was instantly invited to 
hear him play at the lodging he then 
occupied in Portiand Street ; so that 
I was probably one of the first per- 
sons in England who heard that 
marvellous and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten effusion of musical eloquence and 
poetry. But if I admired him as an 
artist, I was no less struck by his 
childlike simplicity and sportiveness, 
his deference to age, his readiness to 
bend his genius to give pleasure to 
the humble and ignorant; the vi- 
vacity and fervour of his admiration 
for every thing good and great, his 
cultivated intellect, refined tastes, and 
noble sentiments. Time, and the 
progress of his life, have only served 


to convince me that his character 
was at least as rare as his genius. 

At my request, he accompanied me 
to a little evening party at the house 
of my brother, ‘ with hens family he 
ever after maintained (as the writer 
of the memoir says) great intimacy.’ 
It was on this occasion that he first 
met Mr. Attwood. At that time his 
appearance was singularly youthful, 
even for his age. He was just twenty, 
and his manners had the charm - 
most of childhood, unspoiled and un- 
saddened ; gay, innocent, and modest, 
yet aware of his wonderful power ; 
willing and confident to please. That 
evening, when asked to play, he turned 
and begged me, with a half-laughing, 
half-imploring look, to sit by him. 
A minute after he added, in German, 
‘I am going to play something of 
Beethoven's, but you must tell them 
what it is about. What is the use 
of music, if people do not know what 
it means?’ and he explained to me 
the story he was going to tell. These 
few words expressed what music was 
to him. It was, indeed, his natural 
language, and of this I shall pre- 
sently add a singular proof. Like 
all people of strong feelings, he 
shrunk from expressing them in 
words ; and it is impossible to describe 
the eloquence with which, in mo- 
ments of emotion—such, for instance, 
as in parting from dear friends —he 
uttered them in music. I lived out 
of the musical world, and my con- 
versations with him were chiefly 
about the language, literature, and 
manners of his country and my own, 
and various other subjects remote 
from hisart. Ihad, therefore, ample 
opportunity of discovering how far 
he was from being a mere musician. 

In the autumn of 1829, after visit- 
ing Scotland, he spent some days at 
my brother's house in North Wales. 

Here his poetical temperament ex- 
panded in contact with the beautiful 
and glorious nature around him, and 
his affectionate heart, in the conscious- 
ness of the friendship and admiration 
of which he was the object. Here 
he composed one of his quartetts, and 
three short but beautiful pieces de- 
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dicated to the three daughters of the 
house. ‘The occasion of them is cha- 
racteristic of him. Some flowers 
lying on the desk of the piano were 
enough to suggest the first. An 
andante imbued with the pensive 
character he attributed to his favour- 
ite carnations is interrupted by the 
coquettish rose, and then both move- 
ments are entwined. <A ride along 
the course of a mountain rill gave 
rise to the exquisite, trickling, and 
murmuring notes of The Rivulet ; and 
the little trumpets of a greenhouse 
flower he imagined to play a charm- 
ing piece of fairy music, which recalls 
the incomparable revelry of his 
Midsummer Night's Dream. One 
day he came from his room with a 
sheet of written music in his hand. 
Asking permission to play it, he said, 
‘I have been trying to write a letter 
to my sister Fanny on her approach- 
ing marriage ; I cannot express what 
I wish, but she will understand this.’ 
And sitting down to the piano, he 
played this outpouring of the tender 
affection that united them. Such 
was the letter which the post con- 
veyed to Berlin. 

must say a word of Madame 
Hensel, that beloved sister, to whom 
he was bound in so remarkable a 
manner by the mysterious link of 
a common organisation. In the 
year 1834, she and her husband and 
little boy came to Boulogne for sea- 
bathing. There I made her ac- 
quaintance ; but it was not till my 
residence in Berlin that this ac- 
quaintance ripened into friendship. 
Madame Hensel was a woman of 
strong sense, strong feeling, unbend- 
ing probity ; cordial, sincere, and 
constant in her attachments; but she 
did not lay herself out to please in- 
different persons. It happened that 
an affliction which fell upon me—a 
stranger among strangers — excited 
her sympathy; from that time the 
treasures of her heart and intellect 
were revealed tome. She grew upon 
my affection as much as she com- 
manded my respect. 
_ The picture of this eminent family 
is complete in my memory and 
imagination. I had seen the vene- 
rable and beloved father—worthy to 
be the son of Moses Mendelssohn— 
in England, shortly before his death. 
I saw the no less distinguished mo- 
ther once, shortly after my arrival at 
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Berlin. She invited me to visit 
her on the following Sunday even- 
ing, and had the goodness to ask 
some persons whom she thought I 
should like to know. Some indis- 
position prevented my going, and 
only thus I was spared seeing her 
receive her death-stroke. In that 
circle of friends she was smitten: 
her head sank, she was carried up to 
bed, and in a few hours she was no 
more. Madame Hensel’s sorrow was 
another bond of sympathy between 
us. There was in that house—oc- 
cupied in its several divisions by 
the venerable mother, Professor and 
Madame Hensel, and Professor and 
Madame Dirichlet (the younger 
daughter)—an air of distinction, 
combined with perfect simplicity and 
cordiality, that nobody who fre- 
quented it can forget. One was in 
the centre of a family justly con- 
fident of their claims to the general 
respect, deservedly attached to the 
name they bear, tenderly united, yet 
each individually remarkable. Over 
the whole an atmosphere of art, cul- 
ture, hearty but not indiscriminating 
kindness, social independence, and 
moral dignity. 

Nobody who has not heard Ma- 
dame Hensel play can conceive what 
it was. Genius is essentially indivi- 
dual ; and though she constantly re- 
minded one of her brother, she was 
always herself. ‘The world will, it is 
to be hoped, be enabled to judge of 
her talents as a composer. Felix 
once said to me, during his first visit 
to England, ‘ Fanny composes better 
than [ do;’ and if he said it, he 
thought it, at that time. But, with 
her, music was secondary to the oc- 
cupations and duties of domestic life, 
not one of which she ever neglected. 
There was a singular charm in the 
manner in which her art was mar- 
ried to that of her husband. She 
had composed a series of beautiful 
pieces of music for the pianoforte, 
called after the months. These 
were written in an album, and at the 
head of each month was a charming 
drawing illustrative of it by Pro- 
fessor Hensel. And all this was 
simple, dignified, free from the osten- 
tation and sensiblerie which some- 
times throw doubt or discredit on 
such manifestations. One had al- 
ways the fullest assurance that Ma- 
dame Hensel said less rather than 
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more than she felt. She was too 
proud, independent, and upright, for 
the smallest affectation. 

Concerning the death of this high- 
minded and remarkable woman, the 
following circumstances were related 
to me by a friend of the family re- 
siding here :—‘ She was, as your Me- 
moir says, rehearsing the Walpurgis 
Nacht, when she felt one of her arms 
cold and benumbed. She rose, and 
without saying any thing, went to her 
room, rang for very hot water, into 
which she plunged her arm. The 
warmth being restored, she went 
down again, and resumed her place 
at the piano. Presently the same 
feeling came on in the other arm, 
and she used the same remedy, and 
with the sazne momentary success. 
But now both arms were attacked. 
On this she saw her doom, and said, 
‘Take me up to bed, I shall die like 
my mother !’’ 

Though I have this only on re- 
port, it is the report of one inter- 
ested in knowing, and likely to know, 
the facts ; and they seem to me too 
characteristic of her not to be re- 
corded. Those she has left behind 
will not wonder at my earnest wish 
to give some expression to the high 
esteem I entertained for her, and 
will pardon its defects in favour of 
its sincerity. 

The last time I saw Felix was at 
Dresden, at the house of his friend 
Hiibner—another ofthose houses per- 
vaded by an atmosphere ofart, hallow- 
ed and refined by domestic affection, 
cordial friendship, purity, and hon- 
our. Here lived also Bendemann, the 
brother of Madame Hiibner, and his 
wife, the daughter of Schadow. What 
an association of illustrious names! 
It may be imagined that Felix was 
here in a congenial element. I never 
saw him so gay, so joyous; and he 
played as if every finger were bound- 
ing with spirits, and instinct with 
feeling. He spoke to me of England, 
and of our common friends, with the 
cordiality and affection with which 
he delighted to return the enthu- 
siasm he excited. For such was his 
generous nature, that admiration 
acted far more powerfully on his 
heart than on his vanity; and this 
again ennobled the homage addressed 
to him. Other artists are admired 
and courted; but he was esteemed 
and loved. Every body knew that 
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his genius was encircled like a dia- 
mond in a setting of the purest 
virtues. 

Great as is the value of the mu- 
sical legacy he has bequeathed to the 
world, he has left behind a more in- 
estimable treasure—the example ofa 
spotless life devoted to Art. Poets, 
painters, and musicians, have con- 
spired to give currency and author- 
ity to the pernicious notion, that 
what may be called the artistic or- 
ganisation renders a man intolerant 
of the restraints, and unfit for the 
duties, of social or domestic life ; that 
the fire of genius must be fed with 
excitements administered to the senses 
and the imagination ; and that viola- 
tions of the most sacred duties are 
to be pardoned, if not admired, in 
artists. The pretended indulgence and 
tenderness of the world towards men 
of genius is, in fact, only the reck- 
less selfishness of an audience ready 
to sacrifice the whole existence of a 
human being to an hour’s amuse- 
ment ; to put out the eyes of his soul, 
so that he sing the better. 

‘I cannot,’ says Carl Maria von 
Weber, in his beautiful letter to a 
pupil, ‘separate the artist from the 
man, who ought to reverence the 
whole of a life dedicated to Art. You 
know how I despise the so-called 
geniality which regards the life of 
an artist as a letter of license for 
every extravagance, for every offence 
against morality, and against what is 
most venerable in civil society.’ Such 
were the sentiments of a musician of 
the most intense sensibility, the most 
vivid and creative imagination. Such 
were likewise the sentiments of the 
noble and accomplished artist who 
has now followed him to the grave. 
And their lives were in conformity 
with these sentiments. 

I leave it to the more competent 
to judge of the extent of Felix Men- 
delssohn’s merits as an artist. Pro- 
foundly as I admire his productions, 
I have always been still more pro- 
foundly touched by the harmony of 
a life in which every charity and 
every virtue were blended ‘ in perfect 
diapason.’ It is impossible to think 
of bim without the keenest regret, 
for his loss is irreparable; but it is 
equally impossible not to think of 
him as transferred to the only sphere 
congenial to his nature. Ss. A 

Paris, Feb. 1848. 
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t is with no small satisfaction that 
I we take up a work which will go 
far towards relieving our jurispru- 
dence from the reproach it has 
hitherto lain under—of its professors 
being mere lawyers. Not that such 
a@ reproach would ever have been 
well founded, in any sense which 
should deny to our bench and bar 
a high average standard of general 
accomplishment. But true it is that 
there has been a prevalent disposition 
in our English public to consider 
law and letters as things apart, which 
has exercised a most unfortunate in- 
fluence on the members of the legal 
profession, and mediately on our laws 
themselves. ‘That our lawyers should 
have been fostered in the habit of 
regarding literature as the mere 
plaything of an idle hour, and any 
systematic pursuit of it as at best but 
an amiable weakness, secdulously to 
be eschewed as a sore let and hin- 
drance to the serious business of life, 
was, in the first instance, chiefly for 
their own sakes to be regretted. 
But, unfortunately, the mischief has 
not stopped there ; the fatal error has 
been admitted into our system of 
dealing with law as a practical matter 
merely, of disconnecting it from 
morals and politics, and of looking 
with undistinguishing distrust upon 
any attempt at general views of ju- 
risprudence, which are stigmatised 
as theory, or any reference to the 
Roman and Continental systems, 
which is ridiculed as pedantry. The 
result must be painfully felt by any one 
who has compared the manuals and 
digests, which form the staple com- 
modity of our legal libraries, with 
any of the better French or German 
treatises on similar subjects. 

As to the evidences afforded by 
the work before us of Lord Camp- 
bell’s successful cultivation of ge- 
neral literature on this head, we 
shall be sparing of our compli- 
ments to his lordship, for sure we 
are that none that could be paid 
him can have any chance of affording 


him a tithe of the gratification he 
must have derived from the studies 
which have enabled him to make his 
book what it is; satisfactory, how- 
ever, it must ever be to have before 
us so palpable a refutation of the 
vulgar prejudice, that he that would 
be a great lawyer must be nought 
beside. But with reference to the 
weightier grievance, we cannot but 
regard it as of the happiest import 
that, just at a moment when sounder 
views of legal education are timidly 
beginning to develope themselves, 
one second to none for practical suc- 
cess in his profession should thus 
opportunely come forward, with all 
the weight of authority and experi- 
ence, to inculcate the necessity of a 
constant recurrence to first princi- 
ples and the study of comparative 
jurisprudence, upon all who have any 
ambition beyond that of making so 
many hundreds or thousands a-year. 

It was a happy idea, to trace out 
the history of our laws and institu- 
tions in connexion with the lives of 
a series of functionaries who have 
played so prominent a part in the de- 
velopement of both ; and the position 
of the English Chancellor, at once 
political and judicial, most happily 
lent itself to the design. In the 
course of his long journey, from the 
reign of Ethelbert to that of George 
IV., Lord Campbell successively 
places in review before us the antique 
simplicity of our Saxon progenitors, 
the proprietary feudalism of the 
Normans and Plantagenets, the 
semi-feudal despotism of the Tudors, 
the troublous transition ofthe Stuarts 
and the Commonwealth, and the final 
stage of gradual settlement from the 
Revolution to our own days. All 
this, meanwhile, might have been 
equally well done, in some respects 
better, in a professed history ; while 
the necessary deficiencies of professed 
history, in respect of life and manners, 
as well as of individual character, 
might have been quite as effectually 
supplied in detached biographies. 
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The special characteristic, however, 
of the present work, and that which 
renders it so valuable an accession to 
our historical literature, is the man- 
ner in which it lays together the 
fields of history and biography. With 
all the continuity of the one it com- 
bines much of the minute detail of 
the other ; we have before us at once 
the main current of events and causes, 
together with the minor streams that 
go to make it up; we gain a double 
insight into the way in which insti- 
tutions and manners operate upon 
men, and men upon manners and in- 
stitutions, and these last again upon 
one another ; and while we learn that 
amid the constant flux and reflux of 
all human afiairs, wherein nothing 
can stand still, there is no safety but 
in progress, and no progress but in 
reform, we learn also how impossible 
it is for any man or sct of men to 
tear themselves loose at once from 
all the threads of thought and feeling 
that bind them to what is and has 
been, how needful it is that all re- 
form which is to bear fruit in the 
future should have its standing-place 
in the present and its root-strings in 
the past. 

But to the subject-matter of the 
book. And first, of the title and 
office of Chancellor, than which a 
better example could hardly be pro- 
posed of great ends from small be- 
ginnings. ‘The name was already in 
use in the later ages of the Roman 
empire, where its signification was 
that of a door-keeper, or at best 
a clerk of the lowest grade; so 
that we find it recorded as a notable 
instance of the indecent favouritism 
of the Emperor Carinus, that he 
should have promoted one from that 
abject condition to the high office 
of governor of the city. ‘This de- 
spised appellation, however, gradually 
became respectable, and, in the mo- 
narchies of Western Europe, was 
early applied to a functionary who, 
in all of them, eventually rose to be 
one of the chief ministers of state, 
though it is only with ourselves that 
he still retains any considerable share 
of substantial authority. 

In England the growth of his 
importance was somewhat after this 
fashion. In his earliest original the 
chancellor seems to have been es- 
sentially a clerical personage, uniting 
the oversight of the royal chapel 
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with the charge of confessor, which 
is still remembered in his designation 
of keeper of the king's conscience. 
In an age when but few of the laity 
were possessed of the rudiments of 
knowledge, what so fitting as that 
the confidential priest should act as 
the confidential secretary, which 
would naturally lead to his being 
entrusted with the custody of the 
seal, at that time the universal in- 
strument of authentication? Hence 
the chancellor’scharacteristic function 
of keeper of the great seal. Under 
this seal were passed all grants of 
lands or offices, all documents in 
any way relating to the public affairs 
of the kingdom ; upon the wording, 
even upon the substance of these, the 
chancellor would usually be con- 
sulted, and so acquired the position 
of a principal minister of state. 
Under this seal, moreover, were 
passed all the writs or letters relating 
to the admini iration of justice, all 
the king’s cor mands or prohibitions 
in furtherance thereof, and so the 
chancellor becamea judge. At com- 
mon law, however, his judicial powers 
were extremely limited; the origin 
and progress of his equitable juris- 
diction it is more difficult to render 
intelligible in a few words: never- 
theless we will try. With the 
growth of commerce and civilisation 
the strait rules of the ancient juris- 
prudence became insufficient to meet 
the cases to which the increased com- 
plication of affairs gave birth, while 
the views of the judges were narrow 
and technical, especially in their punc- 
tilious deference to precedents, or ra- 
ther slavish dread of doing any thing 
whatever, however agreeable to ana- 
logy or necessary for justice, unless 
precisely the same thing had been 
done before. Moreover, those were 
days of violence, in which the ordi- 
nary course of law was not always 
strong enough against thestrong man. 
In order to prevent an absolute 
denial of justice, it had very early 
been usual for the parliament when it 
was sitting —the king in council when 
it was not—to interfere in an extraor- 
dinary manner, whenever the emer- 
gency seemed sufficient to justify 
such an interposition. As an ordi- 
nary member of the council, and 
already a judicial officer, holding too 
the seal under which obedience would 
have to be enforced, the chancellor 
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was the person to whom such ques- 
tions were generally referred for in- 
quiry and report ; to avoid circuity, it 
became usual to apply to him di- 
rectly, without the intervention of 
the council, till, what was at first 
an usurped authority, imperceptibly 
grew into a recognised jurisdiction, 
which time and circumstances have 
developed into the system now ad- 
ministered by courts of equity in 
England and America. 

For some considerable period after 
the Norman Conquest the office of 
chancellor was far from being of that 
consequence to which it subsequently 
attained, and seems to have been 
chiefly coveted as the stepping-stone 
to a bishopric; and, accordingly, the 
earlier lives present little beyond 
occasional anecdotes, many of which, 
however, are in themselves highly 
curious or characteristic. Thus we 
find Osmond, William the Con- 

ueror’s second chancellor, uniting 
that office with the somewhat 
strangely assorted dignities of Earl 
of Dorset, at that time a purely 
military fief, and Bishop of Salisbury. 
This same bishop-earl is the first 
chancellor mentioned as an author. 
His principal work was the life of a 
Saxon saint, but he likewise com- 
posed the Service according to Salis- 
bury use, which was generally fol- 
lowed in the west of England down 
tothe Reformation. From the clause 
of attestation of one of William’s 
charters, we learn that in 1073 the 
great seal was held by Arfastus, 
bishop of Helmstadt in Germany, of 
whom we have no other account or 
record to explain the fact of such an 
employment of a German prelate. 
Robert Bloet, chancellor to William 
Rufus, is worth mentioning for the 
sake of Lord Coke's quaint summary 
of his character: ‘ So he lived with- 
out love, and died without pity, 
save of those who thought it pity he 
lived so long.’ 

Occasionally we find the great seal 
disposed of for money, the strangest 
part of the transaction being the 
business-like way in which the price 
Is carried to the account of the royal 
revenue; and this notwithstanding 
an ancient legal maxim in express 
reprobation of the practice, which, 
from the semi-clerical character of 
the office, was probably considered 
as simoniacal. Thus the pipe roll 
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of Henry I. states that Geoffry Rufus, 
bishop of Durham, purchased the 
chancery from the king for 30064. 
13s. 4d., a sum equivalent to 45,000/. 
of present money; and a similar 
entry occurs in the reign of Stephen, 
the sum paid being in both cases 
identically the same, and divisible 
into 30002. and 10 marks, which 
rather looks as if it was made up of 
certain usual fees of entrance upon 
office, analogous to the feudal due on 
investiture with a fief. 

The first name of historical mark 
which we find recorded in the list of 
chancellors is that of Thomas a 
Becket. How he got into the ca- 
lendar is pretty well known; it may 
amuse our readers to learn in what 
manner he was turned out of it :— 


Henry VIII., when he wished to throw 
off the authority of the Pope, thinking 
that as long as the name of St. Thomas 
should remain in the calendar, men would 
be stimulated by his example to brave the 
ecclesiastical authority of the sovereign, 
instructed his attorney-general to file a 
quo warranto information against him 
for usurping the office of a saint, and he 
was formally cited to appear in court to 
answer the charge. Judgment of ouster 
would have passed against him by default 
had not the king, to shew his impar- 
tiality and great regard for the due ad- 
ministration of justice, assigned him 
counsel at the public expense. The cause 
being called, and the attorney-general 
and the advocate for the accused being 
fully heard, with such proofs as were 
offered on both sides, sentence was pro- 
nounced, that ‘ Thomas, sometime arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had been guilty of 
contumacy, treason, and rebellion; that 
his bones should be publicly burnt, to 
admonish the living of their duty by the 
punishment of the dead; and that the 
offerings made at his shrine should be 
forfeited to the Crown.’ A proclamation 
followed, stating, that forasmuch as it 
now clearly appeared that Thomas a 
Becket had been killed in a riot excited 
by his own obstinacy and intemperate 
language, and had been afterwards ca- 
nonised by the Bishop of Rome as the 
champion of his usurped authority, the 
king’s majesty thought it expedient to 
declare to his loving subjects that he was 
no saint, but rather a rebel and traitor to 
his prince, and, therefore, strictly charged 
and commanded that he should not be 
esteemed or called a saint, that all images 
and pictures of him should be destroyed, 
the festivals in his honour be abolished, 
and his name and remembrance be erased 
out of all books, under pain of his ma- 
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jesty’s indignation, and imprisonment at 
his grace’s pleasure. 

The Salic law is not, it seems, ap- 
plicable to the great seal, as we find 
it held from the summer of 1253 till 
the spring of 1254 by Henry the 
Third’s queen, Eleanor of Provence. 
The same reign presents us with, per- 
haps, the greatest ecclesiastical plu- 
ralist on record, in the person of 
Lord Chancellor John Maunsel, who 
is reported to have held at the same 
time seven hundred benefices. It is 
a curious fact, that to the pluralism 
of this individual the chancellors of 
England owe the enormous extent of 
their church patronage. The suc- 
cessors of Maunsel in the great seal 
did not retain his benefices ; but they 
kept the right of presenting to them, 
which they retain and exercise down 
to the present time. 

Though the properly spiritual cha- 
racter of the office had gradually 
fallen into oblivion, it is not till the 
reign of Edward III. that we meet 
with a lay lord chancellor, in Sir Ro- 
bert Bourchier, distinguished as a sol- 
dier, but indifferently qualified for 
his new functions, which he did not 
long retain. He was succeeded in 
1341 by Sir Robert Parnynge, till 
then lord-treasurer, and who was lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench at an 
earlier date, the first regularly bred 
common lawyer ever appointed to 
the office. The experiment does not, 
however, appear on the whole to 
have met with approval ; for though 
Parnynge seems to have given in 
every respect the highest satisfaction 
both to king and kingdom, and was, 
on his sudden death, succeeded by 
another common lawyer, Robert de 
Sadyngton, yet on the dismissal of 
the latter, in 1345, a return was 
made to the system of clerical chan- 
cellors. This continued as a rule 
down to the period of the Reforma- 
tion, since which time the practice 
has been reversed with but rare ex- 
ceptions, the last being that of Bishop 
Williams, under Charles I. 

Gladly would we follow Lord 
Campbell through the whole course 
of his work, but time and space, our 
inexorable task-masters, forbid, and 
for the earlier part of it we can do no 
more than refer to those portions 
which seem to offer, in an historical 
and biographical point of view, the 
more especial interest, in which ca- 
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tegory we count, of the lives prior to 
the Revolution, those of More, Bacon, 
Clarendon, and Shaftesbury. The life 
of the great father of modern philo- 
sophy, precisely that in which a mere 
lawyer would have failed, is singularly 
well dealt with. While with reluctant 
but undoubting assent we adhere to 
the judgment which affirms Pope's 
sentence upon him, as ‘ the greatest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind,’ we ap- 
plaud the generous enthusiasm which 
cannot forget the benefactor of the 
human race even in his degradation, 
and the just discrimination which 
awards that, ‘if he be not entitled to 
a place in the interior of the splendid 
temple which he imagined for those 
who, by inventing arts, have embel- 
lished life, his statue ought to appear 
in the more honourable position of 
the portico, as the great master who 
has taught how arts are to be in- 
vented, with this inscription on its 
pedestal,— 

O tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere 

lumen 
Qui primus potuisti, illustrans commoda 
vite.’ 

If Bacon be the father of modern 
philosophy, Shaftesbury is with no 
less justice entitled to the praise or 
the reproach of standing in the same 
relation to modern political tactics. 
His management upon the bill for 
requiring from all persons in office, 
and all members of parliament, a 
declaration in favour of passive obe- 
dience, with an oath ‘never to en- 
deavour the alteration ‘of the go- 
vernment in Church or State,’ and 
in the dispute between the two houses 
respecting the power of the House of 
Lords to entertain appeals from the 
courts of equity, may well be cited 
as the most consummate specimen of 
factious opposition in a good cause 
which is to be found in our parlia- 
mentary annals; and the keen sense of 
appreciation with which the experi- 
enced debater of our own days ex- 
pounds the resources of the art in its 
earlier stage of developement, adds 
not a little to the value of his narra- 
tive, whether for pleasure or profit. 

The Revolution introduces us to 
better times and better men ; though 
of the two first names which it brings 
under our notice, those of the Lords 
Commissioners Maynard and Trevor, 
the one can hardly be called unsullied, 
the other cutalale cannot. It seems 
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to have been seriously contemplated 
at the Revolution to deprive the 
office of chancellor of all political 
significance, and to restrict it to its 
judicial functions and the ministerial 
use of the great seal, which were to 
be entrusted to commissioners, after 
the example of the Long Parliament 
and the Protector. To that end an 
act was passed rendering legal such 
an arrangement, under which it was 
expected that the business of the 
Chancery would be better con- 
ducted; but the hopes that had 
been entertained from it were so far 
from being realised, that, after an 
experience of very nearly four years, 
it was abandoned, and has never 
since been resorted to, except as a 
ey expedient. 

Though by no means a great man, 
Maynard was certainly a remarkable 
one. He had made his maiden speech 
in the first parliament of Charles L, 
and accepted the office of Commis- 
sioner of the Great Seal in his eighty- 
eighth year, at which age he main- 
tained his practice at the bar un- 
diminished against a long array of 
formidable competitors. He seems to 
have been, upon the whole, an honest 
man, though somewhat of a trimmer ; 
and a good Whig, though occasionall y 
employed by Charles the Second’s 

overnment in political prosecutions. 
lis thoroughly professional taste in 
reading is not a little amusing, it 
being recorded of him by Roger 
North, that ‘he had such a relish of 
the old Year Books that he carried 
one in his coach to divert his time in 
travel, and said he chose it before 
any comedy ;’ and he solaced his old 
age by publishing an edition of these 
ancient legal records. After all, 
though, he does not seem to have 
had a very exalted opinion of his 
profession, his favourite saying being 
that ‘the law is Ars Bablativa. 
Trevor is chiefly remarkable as hav- 
ing been permitted to retain his office 
of Master of the Rolls, after being 
expelled the House of Commons for 
having, as Speaker, accepted a bribe 
of one thousand guineas from the cor- 
poration of London to forward the 
passing of a bill. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that he was ever even 
suspected of corruption as a judge ; 
and considering the loose notions of 
those days, which admitted of the 
acceptance of pecuniary presents by 
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persons in the highest official sta- 
tions, in return for favours done in 
the course of office, and the difficulty 
of always accurately distinguishing 
between a present and a bribe, we 

resume that Sir John Trevor may 
iow been regarded by his contem- 
poraries as rather unlucky in being 
found out, than highly criminal in 
what he had done. 

The Commissioners proving inefli- 
cient, a Lord Keeper was to be ap- 
pointed, and the unblemished name of 
Somers decks the page. Of all Lord 
Campbell's work the portion devoted 
to this great and good man is that 
which has given us the greatest plea- 
sure. We do not say that it is that 
portion which has the most amused us; 
more anecdote, more vivacity, is to be 
found elsewhere in the book: but 
the character of Lord Somers is 
throughout so noble and consistent, 
and the author exhibits so genuine 
and hearty an appreciation of his 
merits as a man, a lawyer, a states- 
man, and a gentleman, that the in- 
herent interest of the subject is 
heightened by the pleasure with 
which one cannot but read what it 
has been evidently so much a labour 
of love to write. 

With Lord Somers commences a 
new line of chancellors. Hitherto 
that officer had been the personal 
servant of the sovereign, henceforth 
he is the judge and minister of state, 
the former character gradually be- 
coming more and more prominent, 
till to ourselves the title suggests, in 
the first instance, rather a judicial 
than a political functionary. In one 
respect Lord Somers holds an unique 
position in our history; he is the 
only lawyer that has been, as such, 
the mainspring and leader of his 
party. Others, from his day to our 
own, have held distinguished posi- 
tions as party leaders, and Lord 
Cowper, his successor (for need we 
take count of poor Sir Nathan 
Wright ?), seeins at one time to have 
bid fair to follow in his steps; but 
Lord Somers is the only chancellor 
since the Revolution that can at all 
be considered as having held the posi- 
tion of prime minister, and no other 
ex-Chancellor has ever been nearly 
so prominent as a leader of opposition. 
The most remarkable feature in Lord 
Somers’ personal character, consider- 
ing what he was and what he did, is 
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the total absence of selfish ambition ; 
he seems to have had none save that 
of seeing his ideas carried into effect, 
—a principle of political conduct 
which is somewhere set down as his 
own in so many words by the late 
ill-fated prime minister of France. 
It will be for posterity to reconcile 
it with his career. 

A passage from Lord Cowper's life 
affords a singular instance of the 
difficulty there sometimes is in effect- 
ing the most salutary reforms. It 
was formerly customary, it seems, for 
the subordinates in all departments 
to make new-year's gifts to their 
chiefs, to an amount that formed a 
very considerable item in some official 
incomes. Thus the officers of the 
courts of law made presents to the 
chief justices and chief baron ; those 
of the Chancery to the lord chan- 
cellor, who also received similar pre- 
sents from the counsel practising be- 
fore him,—an abuse which was pe- 
culiar to his own court. It appears 
that the chancellor's average income 
from this source fell little short of 
3000/. a-year. The consequences of 
such a practice it is hardly necessary 
to point out. The officers sought to 
reimburse themselves by extortion 
from the suitors, and the judge could 
hardly visit their delinquencies with 
suitable severity ; the favour of the 
judge, if not bought, was at least bid 
for by the advocates. Lord Cowper 
was justly scandalised at the practice, 
and resolved to abolish it. The way 
in which he went about it gives us 
an amusing picture of the then way 
of the world. 

He first, out of delicacy, mentioned 
the subject to Godolphin,— 


the prime minister, knowing that he 
was likely to be privately censured, al- 
though no one could openly oppose him. 
In his Diary, under date ‘30th Dec.,’ 
he says, ‘I acquainted the lord treasurer 
with my design to refuse new-year’s gifts, 
if he had no objection against it, as 
spoiling, in some measure, a place of 
which he had the conferring. He an- 
swered, ‘it was not expected of me but 
that I might do as my predecessors had 
done, but if I refused he thought nobody 
could blame me for it.’ 

Accordingly the lord keeper gave no- 
tice that no new-year’s gifts would be 
received by him. Nevertheless, on the 
morning of the Ist of January, several 
came to his house with the usual offerings, 
but they were all denied admittance ; and, 
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with self-gratulation, though not without 
apprehension of consequences, he imme- 
diately wrote in his Diary, ‘ New-year’s 
gifts turned back ; and pray God it doth 
me more credit and good than hurt, by 
making secret enemies in face Romuli.’ 
The storm that he dreaded arose. No 
sooner was the fact known that the holder 
of the great seal had refused all new- 
year’s gifts, than the chiefs of the King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
were thrown into a state of consternation ; 
and alarm was felt by the heads of the 
Treasury and other departments of the 
government, who derived considerable 
advantage from the present-giving custom. 
To mitigate the ill-will which he had 
incurred,with those who might have done 
him a mischief while he was not yet warm 
in his seat, he resorted to what he con- 
sidered the justifiable artifice of pretend- 
ing that it was only by mistake that he 
had refused the presents of the officers of 
his court, and that he had intended to 
confine the refusal to the presents of the 
counsel practising before him. In exe- 
cution of this device he wrote the follow- 
ing letter to his father, Sir William, 
which the old gentleman was to shew 
about to the offended chiefs, and all others 
whom it might concern :— 
* Jan. 2, 1705. 

‘ Honourd Sir,—Your saying yester- 
day I was y® talk of coffee-houses, and, 
on recollection, apprehending you to be 
in a mistake as to some particulars, and 
therefore fearing you should be neces- 
sitated by others to speak of that subject, 
I send you this to prevent mistakes ; 
y® rather, because what you say will rea- 
sonably be thought of authority as to my 
concerns. The true fact is this. I had 
alwaies resolved to refuse the Counc. 
N.Y. gifts, as that which no Court or 
Judge in England or elsewhere received ; 
and therefore y® day before sent word to 
all y* Counc. I could think likely to come 
to forbid it: but I sent to none of y° 
Officers, intending to make the same dis- 
tinction y® other Chiefs do. I had ac- 
cordingly prepared a cold breakfast for 
the reception of the Officers as usual, but 
finding several Counc. come who I had 
not thought of, and that they would come 
thick on one another, I could not be at 
home to some and not to others; and 
therefore, to prevent disputing w" y* 
Counc., I was denyed to all: but I never 
forbid y*® other Officers, other wise I 
would have this distinction made, y* ra- 
ther because I find, by being abroad, 
yt to carry it so far does not pleas others 
besides y® Chiefs, who probably submit 
to the same practice. Be pleased to let 
my Mo. see this, frd 

‘ Y* most dutifull 
and affectionat Sonne, 
Wa. Cowra.” 
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He adhered, however, to his resolution 
to reject all new-year’s gifts whatsoever ; 
saying, that ‘he could not accept them 
even from the officers, after having once 
refused them, though unintentionally.’ 


To Lord Cowper succeed in order 
Lords Harcourt, Macclesfield, King, 
and Talbot. In the life of Lord 
King are introduced some unpub- 
lished letters of his kinsman, Locke, 
which exhibit a most pleasing pic- 
ture of the great philosopher in his 
private intercourse. To these suc- 
ceeds Lord Hardwicke, ‘the man 
universally and deservedly considered 
the most consummate judge who ever 
sat in the Court of Chancery’ He 
is almost equally remarkable as an 
instance of precocious success in his 
profession, being appointed solicitor- 
general when under thirty years of 
age, and of little more than four 
years’ standing at the bar. Well as 
the appointment turned out, it can 
hardly be considered as having been 
any thing else than an indecent gra- 
tification of Lord Macclesfield’s pri- 
vate partiality,—though, at the same 
time, examples of rapid success and 
early promotion were rifer then than 
now. Lord Somers received the 
seals at the age of forty-two, having 
long been designated for the office by 
the unanimous voice of the public 
and the profession ; and Lord Cowper 
was about a year younger at the 
date of his appointment, which took 
place with universal approbation ;— 
the highest pinnacle being thus at- 
tained at an age when, nowadays, a 
bold and lucky man begins to enter- 
tain aspirations after a silk gown. 
In the case of Lord Hardwicke, the 
sunshine of favour fell upon an 
auspicious plant, and hastened its 
maturity. His character offers, in 
many points, a singular resemblance 
to that of the most distinguished 
lawyer that has succeeded him. Be- 
tween him and Lord Eldon it would 
be hard to assign the palm of judicial 
merit, the unjustifiable delays of the 
latter being put apart, and due regard 
had to the different circumstances in 
which, as judges, they were placed. 

ey may be compared to two archi- 
tects, the one of whom should come 
to the work with the ground plotted 
out and the general design given, 
the other should succeed, to perfect 
the interior arrangements of the 
building, the walls being already 
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raised, and the chambers to some 
extent partitioned. As politicians. 
both exhibited the same adroitness of 
management and the same narrow- 
ness of view. With unquestioned 
purity as judges, both shewed the 
same unhesitating alacrity in profit- 
ing by received abuses. And in both 
cases would the popular voice have 
re-echoed the couplet ofthe satirist, — 
Oft would he go, when summer suns 
prevail, 
To taste the coolness of his kitchen’s 
gale; ° 
though in neither, probably, without 
some degree of caricature. 

It is not a little remarkable, that 
of the long array of names now 
before us there should be but two 
that could merit more than cursory 
mention in a history of our con- 
stitutional law. Down to the Revo- 
lution, indeed, the constitution itself 
was rather a struggle than a fact, and 
the chancellor was the mere personal 
servant of the sovereign ; but of the 
sixteen magistrates who from Somers 
to Eldon have filled in better times 
the marble chair, it does seem not a 
little humiliating for the profession 
of the law that there should be but 
one since Somers that can, as a con- 
stitutional lawyer, be fitly named for 
that great man’s successor. Not but 
that more than one of them, as ad- 
vocates, or as organs of their party in 
parliament, may have occasionally 
most ably and worthily dealt with 
the highest constitutional topics ; but 
Lord Camden is the only one of them 
that throughout his career seems to 
have regarded constitutional law as 
a substantive department of legal 
science, and its theory as being pro- 
perly, and not accidentally merely, a 
necessary and principal object of 
professional study and contemplation. 

We pass by Charles Yorke, as 
barely to be reckoned among the 
chancellors,—Lord Bathurst, as not 
entitled to more than cursory men- 
tion among such compeers. Lord 
Thurlow brings us within the per- 
sonal recollections of Lord Campbell, 
who thus describes the single glimpse 
he caught of the deep-mouthed 
‘imitator of Garagantua :'"— 

Thurlow had resigned the great seal 
while I was still a child residing in my 
native land; but when I had been en- 
tered a few days a student in Lincoln’s 
Inn, it was rumoured that, after a long 
GG 
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absence from parliament, he was to at- 
tend in the House of Lords to express 
his opinion upon the very important 
question, ‘ Whether a divorce-bill should 
be passed on the petition of the wife, in 
a case where her husband had been guilty 
of incest with her sister;’ there never 
hitherto having been an instance of a 
divorce-bill in England, except on the 
petition of the husband for the adultery 
of the wife. * * * 

When I was admitted below the bar, 
Lord Chancellor Eldon was sitting on the 
woolsack ; but he excited comparatively 
little interest, and all eyes were impa- 
tiently looking round for him who had 
occupied it under Lord North, under 
Lord Rockingham, under Lord Shel- 
burne, and under Mr. Pitt. At last 
there walked in, supported by a staff, a 
figure, bent with age, dressed in an old- 
fashioned grey coat, with breeches and 
gaiters of the same stuff, a brown scratch 
wig, tremendous white bushy eyebrows, 
eyes still sparkling with intelligence, 
dreadful ‘ crows’-feet’ round them, very 
deep lines in his countenance, and shri- 
velled complexion of a sallow hue,—all 
indicating much greater senility than was 
to be expected from the date of his birth 
as laid down in the Peerage. 


Lord Thurlow spoke in favour of 
the divorce, and it was entirely by 
the weight of his reasons that the 
House was induced to grant it; Lord 
Eldon declaring that he had made up 
his mind to oppose the bill, but was 
now mavenel ; and Lord Rosslyn 
confessing that the consideration of 
the impossibility of a reconciliation 
under such circumstances, on which 
Lord Thurlow mainly relied, had 
hitherto escaped him, and now in- 
duced him to vote for the bill. So 
great a sensation did this speech 
create in the hearers, that Henry 
Cowper, the clerk of the House, ‘ who 
had sat there for half-a-century, 
came down to the bar in a fit of 
enthusiasm, and called out in a loud 
voice, ‘ Capital! capital! capital!’ 
To us the ground taken in it seems 
somewhat narrow, but, allowance 
made for that, it is an admirable 
specimen of the kind of eloquence 
suitable for the occasion, uniting in 
justest measure the tone of the judge 
declaring his reasons with that of the 
senator seeking to persuade. 

That Thurlow was really a man 
of great power there can be no man- 
ner of doubt, but of his personal 
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weight and influence a large portion 
must fairly be reckoned to his voice 
and manner, his bold front, and 
power of representation. Charles 
Fox declared of him, in one of the 
happiest touches in our language, 
that he must be an imposition, for it 
was impossible any man could be so 
wise as he looked. 

We arrive at the last-published 
volumes of Lord Campbell’s work, 
containing the lives of Lords Lough- 
borough, Erskine, and Eldon: the 
first, one of the few lawyers who have 
met with great success in parliament ; 
the second, our greatest forensic ora- 
tor; the third, one whose influence 
has hardly been less felt in our equi- 
table system than that of Notting- 
ham and Hardwicke. All these lives 
are interwoven with much interesting 
matter from manuscript sources, now 
for the first time opened to the pub- 
lic ; and, of course, the piquancy of all 
personal anecdotes is heightened by 
every step of approximation to our 
own days. To the author's feelings, 
the life of Wedderburn must have 
been the most, satisfactory portion of 
his work ; he cannot but have felt a 
proud consciousness in contrasting 
the hollow success that may some- 
times be purchased by tergiversation 
with the unflinching steadiness of his 
own political career. 

It is well known that Lord Lough- 
borough (Wedderburn), in the first 
instance, commenced practice as an 
advocate at the Scottish bar, which 
he left somewhat summarily, in con- 
sequence of a violent altercation in 
court, in the course of which he told 
the Lord President that he had said 
that as a judge which he could not 
justify asa gentleman. The follow- 
ing is the account given by himself 
of his maiden brief :— 

Knowing the character of my country- 
men at that time, I was at great pains to 
study and assume a very grave, solemn 
deportment for a young man, which my 
marked features, notwithstanding my 
small stature, would render more im- 
posing. Men then wore in winter small 
muffs, and I flatter myself that, as I 
paced to the Parliament House,* no man 
of fifty could look more thoughtful or 
steady. My first client was a citizen 
whom I did not know. He called upon 
me in the course of the cause, and, be- 
coming familiar with him, I asked him 





* The Westminster Hall of Edinburgh. 
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how he came to employ me. The answer 
was, ‘Why, I had noticed you in the 
High Street going to court, the most 
punctual of any, as the clock struck nine ; 
and you looked so grave and business- 
like, that I resolved, from your appear- 
ance, to have you for my advocate.’ 


It is observed in a note, that ‘to 
understand this thoroughly, the ha- 
bits of Edinburgh in the midst of 
the last century—the groups assem- 
bled for conversation near the Cross, 
and the practice of shopkeepers to 
stand at their shop-doors and to notice 
all who passed, saluting those whom 
they knew—should be kept in re- 
membrance.’ 

The usual course of things seems, 
in one respect, to have been singu- 
larly inverted in Wedderburn’s case, 
for he appears to have had little 
success at the bar till after he had 
made some figure in politics. With 
all his powers of speech and reply, 
too, he entirely failed as a nisi prius 
leader, owing to his inexperience in 
the examination of witnesses; ‘on 
which,’ says Lord Campbell, ‘the 
verdict often depends, much more 
than on the figures of rhetoric.’ His 
chief professional success was in the 
Court of Chancery, where the forms 
of proceeding are more similar to 
those of the Scottish courts, and 
where a knowledge of Roman law, 
which forms the groundwork of all 
Scottish legal education, could not 
fail to be valuable. 

As for Wedderburn’s political ca- 
reer, it is a very byword for profli- 
gacy. And yet, in truth, the times 
were as much to blame as the man. 
The early days of his century had 
seen men as willing as he could be 
to shift sides for profit, place, or 
power, and had seen them do it; 
our own days, too, have seen the 
like: but for some time after the 
Revolution the party warfare was a 
war of principles, in which no man, 
be his ability what it might, could 
do service, unless he could at least 
pretend a regard for them; some 
sort of political character was the 
condition of political existence; a 
man might change once from con- 
vietion, but could hardly veer round 
from day to day but from dishonesty 
or imbecility ; and, under somewhat 
different phenomena, the same is true 
of our own days. But for a consi- 
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politics were a mere game of in- 
and-out ; a party was a mere clique, 
banded together from motives of pri- 
vate advantage or personal predilec- 
tions; and a man might easily find 
himself assorted in this, that, or the 
other combination of partners, as fate 
or accident should cut the cards, and 
could change sides without any other 
imputation than a charge of ill-usage 
towards his late confederates, which 
would be regarded as a mere private 
grievance by the public, and would, 
of course, be little enough heeded 
by his new friends. An apt illus- 
tration of this state of public feeling 
is to be found in Wedderburn’s de- 
fence of himself on joining Lord 
North; he seems to have considered 
it a sufficient answer to the reproach 
of tergiversation, that he was re- 
leased from all party ties by the 
death of George Grenville, to whom 
alone he was bound; and the de- 
fence seems to have been regarded as 
at least plausible. 

Yet, with every allowance, what 
can be said of a man whose first 
public appearance was most proba- 
bly the renunciation of all his private 
convictions, by attaching himself to 
Lord Bute; who, from an unscrupu- 
lous supporter of the minister, sud- 
denly became an unbridled partisan 
of Wilkes; and as suddenly again 
was bribed back to the ministry by 
Lord North, with the place of soli- 
citor-general ; who again returned to 
Whiggery through the melting-pot 
of the Coalition ; whose promotion 
to the woolsack was purchased by 
again deserting that for Toryism ; 
and whose final struggle for office 
was an unsuccessful attempt to pur- 
chase security for himself by a be- 
trayal of his colleagues? In private 
life, in all his intercourse with indi- 
viduals, Lord Loughborough was 
amiable, courteous, liberal; but in 
his public capacity, we fear that good 
old king George III. had only too 
well taken measure of his former 


Friend and minister, when he ex- 


claimed on hearing of his death, 
‘ Then he has not left a greater knave 
behind him in my dominions!’ 

Next to Somers, Lord Erskine is 
evidently the author’s favourite ; but 
the interest of his career lies entirely 
in his fame as an advocate, and to 
that it would be impossible, within 
our limits, to do any sort of justice : 
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we shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with referring to Lord Campbell’s 
excellent analyses of the principal 
trials in which he was engaged as 
counsel. One passage, however, from 
a speech of Erskine’s in the House 
of Lords, on Lord Lansdowne’s mo- 
tion for a committee to inquire into 
the state of the country, in 1819, we 
cannot fail from citing, as seeming to 
us most aptly and admirably to em- 
body one great principle of distinc- 
tion between parliamentary and fo- 
rensic oratory, and a principal reason 
why so many great advocates have 
failed in parliament :— 


Dissatisfied with himself, he thus apo- 
logised for what he considered his want 
of energy in parliament, as compared 
with his iorensic efforts. ‘1 despair alto- 
gether of making any impression by any 
thing I can say—a feeling which disqua- 
lifies me from speaking as I ought. I 
have been accustomed, during the greatest 
part of my life, to be animated by the 
hope and expectation that I might not be 
speaking in vain, without which there 
can be no spirit in discourse. I have 
often heard it said, and I believe it to be 
true, that even the most eloquent man 
living (how then must I be disabled ?), 
and however deeply impressed with his 
subject, could scarcely find utterance, if 
he were to be standing up alone, and 
speaking only against a dead wall.’ 

There is one point in his parlia- 
mentary career which well deserves 
notice, as an evidence of disposition. 
He was distinguished for his kind- 
ness to animals, and was the first to 
introduce a bill for the punishment 
of cruelty to them. It passed the 
Lords with but slight opposition, but 
was thrown out in the Commons by 
some flippant sneers of Windham’s. 
A second attempt was also unsuc- 
cessful ; but its amiable author lived 
to see the bill which now forms the 
law on that subject carried through 
the Commons by Martin of Galway. 

Lord Erskine’s demerits as a judge 
have been grossly exaggerated, espe- 
cially by the laity, with whom it is, 
we believe, a current tradition, that 
the greater number of his decrees 
were subsequently reversed on ap- 
peal. A report to this effect 

having reached the United States of 
America, gave rise to a wager, which the 
parties, with Transatlantic coolness, re- 
ferred to himself for decision. His reply 





to the American senator, who had taken 
the reversal side of the question, is ex- 
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tant, and is a striking instance of his 
buoyancy of spirit and frank good opinion 
of himself :— 
Upper Berkeley Street, 
Nov. 13, 1819. 

Sir,—I certainly was appointed chan- 
cellor under the administration in which 
Mr. Fox was secretary of state in 1806, 
and could have been chancellor in no 
administration in which he had not had 
a post; nor would have accepted without 
him any office whatsoever. I believe the 
administration was said by all the Bloci:- 
heads to be made up of all the Talents 
in the country. 

But you have certainly lost your bet 
on the subject of my decrees. None of 
them were appealed against, except one, 
upon a branch of Mr. Thelusson’s will— 
but it was affirmed without a dissentient 
voice, on the motion of Lord Eldon, 
then, and now, lord chancellor. If you 
think I was no lawyer, you may continue 
to think so. It is plain you are no lawyer 
yourself; but I wish every man to retain 
his opinions, though at the cost of three 
dozen of port. 

Your humble servant, 
ERSKINE. 

To save you from spending your money 
upon bets you are sure to lose, remem. 
ber, that no man can be a great advocate 
who is no lawyer. The thing is impos- 
sible. 

It is a pity the Yankee epistle is 
not preserved to us; it was, doubt- 
less, as characteristic as the reply. 
It may be as well, however, to ob- 
serve, that the general affirmance of 
his decrees is by no means conclusive 
on the question of a judge’s merits. 
It is by his general conduct of the 
business of his court that his ade- 
quacy must be tested. He must be 
incompetent indeed, not to be gene- 
rally right in his final judgments, 
with the fullest time for consider- 
ation, and all the aid ofan exhaustive 
argument by counsel, and an able 
and industrious devil to get up the 
judgments. Erskine was assisted in 
this capacity by the learned Har- 
greave, whom he rewarded with a 
silk gown, then not quite so much a 
matter of course as now. It is not one 
decision in ten of a chancellor which 
is practically capable of being ap- 
pealed from; and those which are 
not so are precisely of the kind on 
which an insufficient one is most 
likely to go wrong. Erskine was a 
bad judge; and pity it was he ever 
accepted the office, to which, how- 
ever, we are now somewhat recon- 
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ciled, by its having procured us Lord 
Campbell’s life of him. 

Lord Eldon brings us full upon 
the field of contemporary biography, 
on which his predecessors had begun 
to trench ; a dangerous field to tread 
at all times, though perhaps some- 
what safer now than when John 
Scott was attorney-general. Truth 
to say, however, it is not distance of 
time alone, or even chiefly, that 
forms the leading condition of judg- 
ing dispassionately ; people at this 
day write and speak more calmly 
about the times of George III. than 
about those of Charles I., and that 
in a degree quite out of proportion 
to the relative importance of the 
events and principles they are dis- 
cussing, or the degree of excite- 
ment with which they were handled 
in their day ; and so it comes, that a 
zealous disciple of Fox and Somers 
can deal fairly and tenderly with 
‘the great Tory cabinet-maker’ of 
his own earlier years. 

As for Lord Eldon’s character, it 
has of late been more than enough 
discussed, and is not greatly worth 
discussing. His is not one of the 
names that will figure in history, 
except so far as history is compelled 
to ie notice of intrigue; his eulo- 
gium is written in the pages of 
Vesey junior. <A great lawyer, but 
no jurist; a dexterous party-politi- 
cian, but no statesman; he sat in the 
seat of Hardwicke and Nottingham, 
without treading in the steps of 
Bacon, Clarendon, or Somers. In 
the party warfare of the day he was 
often enough the object of unmerited 
obloquy, and of praise, that to the 
apprehensions of our generation 
seems simply ludicrous. As a judge 
he was charged with much that 
should rather have been laid upon 
the defects of the system, though, in 
availing themselves of this defence, 
his apologists have conveniently for- 
getten that, as a minister, he uni- 
formly resisted to the uttermost 
every attempt at reform. Too little 
allowance may sometimes have been 
made for the constitutional hesitation 
of a super-subtle intellect ; but the 
impartial critic will remark on the 
other hand, that no man was ever 
more master of his doubts when his 
own interests required decision, and 
will regret that a conscience so sen- 
sitive to the possibility of error, 
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should not have been in some degree 
alive to the injustice of delay. 

The beginning of Lord Eldon’s 
professional career lay so far back 
from the end of it, that, even to 
himself, it must have in some degree 
taken the place of the fabulous period 
of a nation’s history. That it did so 
is clear, from his exaggerated account 
of his early struggles. On the face 
of the thing, complaints of late suc- 
cess and protracted anxieties come 
somewhat strangely from a man who 
was a silk-gownsman at thirty-two, 
being then of no more than seven 
years’ standing at the bar, and soli- 
citor-general at thirty-seven. But 
we are not left to conjecture that his 
lordship’s memory must have de- 
ceived him. He seems to have per- 
suaded himself that his famous argu- 
ment in Ackroyd v. Smithson, before 
Lord Thurlow, in 1780, was the 
first opportunity he ever enjoyed of 
distinguishing himself, but in truth 
it appears that, early in 1777, having 
been called to the bar only in Feb- 
ruary 1776, he acted as counsel for 
Stoney Bowes at a contested election 
for Newcastle, with a fee of 200 
guineas, and was subsequently em- 
ployed on a petition against the re- 
turn. We find him also in the same 
year receiving a general retainer from 
the corporation of his native town, 
and holding a brief in the House of 
Lords for the Duke of Northumber- 
land, at twenty guineas a-day. Many 
a hopeful beginner at the bar, not 
ill satisfied with his own success, 
would yet gladly exchange the foun- 
dation of his prospects for such a 
failure as this. 

The volume devoted to Lord 
Eldon is, as might have been ex- 
pected, the strongest in personal 
anecdote of all the work. It does 
not, however, appear that the pages 
of Joe Miller will be much enriched 
by the ‘anecdote book’ so often cited 
by Mr. Twiss, and occasionally by 
Lord Campbell, which does indeed 
seem to be as vapid an affair as can 
well be conceived. Whatever re- 
putation Lord Eldon may have en- 
joyed in his day for conversational 
powers, was most probably due to 
an air of lively good-humour, helped 
out by his station, and a real desire 
to make himself agreeable; at all 
events, it is clear that a pem was @ 
very torpedo to his organs of face- 
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tiousness, for some of the best things 
he sets down have been so flattened 
in his hands, that, but for other ver- 
sions, we should be at a loss to guess 
the point of them. For instance, 
there is the story of Serjeant Hill, 
who ‘having a case laid before him 
with a fee of one guinea, to construe 
a very cramp devise in a will, an- 
swered, that ‘ he saw more difficulty 
in the case than, under all the cir- 
cumstances, he could well solve,’ ad- 
ding the year and the day. The 
case was returned to him with an- 
other guinea, and his answer was, 
that ‘ he saw no reason to change his 
opinion. The anecdote book makes 
him say, ‘I don’t answer such a case 
as this for a guinea,’ which is both 
pointless and unprofessional. 

The following anecdote, from the 
chancellor's own relation, places him 
in an amiable point of view, and is 
as favourable a specimen as could be 
given of his narrative style :— 


When I went to enjoy repose at En- 
combe, I gave orders to be denied to all 
strangers, or I should have been beset 
with applicants. One of these was a 
country clergyman from the north of 
England, who found his way thither on 
foot, and asked for the chancellor. The 
servant who opened the door said his 
lordship was out shooting. 

‘Which way is he gone ? 
clergyman. 

‘What is your business, sir?’ asked 
the servant. 

‘ Never mind,’ rejoined the clergyman: 
‘ only just tell me which way your master 
is gone.’ 

The servant pointed out the quarter in 
which the chancellor was to be found ; 
and the stranger, following the direction, 
was not long before he came up with a 
man carrying a gun, and accompanied 
by a brace of dogs, but somewhat shab- 
bily dressed, of whom he inquired where- 
abouts the chancellor might be found ? 

‘Not far off,’ said the sportsman: 
and, just as he spoke, a covey of part- 
ridges got up, at which he fired, but 
without success. The stranger left him, 
crossed another field or two, and wit- 
nessed from a little distance the dis- 
charge of several shots as unproductive 
as the first. 

‘You don’t seem to make much of 
that,’ said he, coming back. ‘I wish you 
could tell me where to meet with Lord 
Eldon ?’ 

‘Why, then,’ said the other, ‘I am 
Lord Eldon.’ 

The clergyman fell a stammering and 


, 
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apologising, till the chancellor asked him 
rather shortly, ‘ whence he came, how he 
had got to Encombe, and what he wanted 
there?’ The poor clergyman said he had 
come from Lancashire to the Bull and 
Mouth in London ; and that, finding the 
chancellor had left town, and having no 
money to spare, he had walked from 
London to Encombe ; and that he was 
Mr. , the curate of a small parish, 
which he mentioned, and of which the 
incumbent was just dead; and that he 
was come to solicit the vacant benefice. 

‘I never give answers to applicants 
coming hither,’ said the chancellor, ‘ or 
I should never have a moment to myself; 
and I can only express my regret that 
you should have taken the trouble of 
coming so far to no purpose.’ 

The suitor said,— 

‘If so, he had no alternative but to go 
back to the Bull and Mouth, where he 
expected to find a friend who would give 
him a cast back into Lancashire :’ and, 
with a heavy heart, took leave. 

When he arrived at the Bull and 
Mouth, a letter, in an unknown hand, 
was waiting for him. He opened the 
cover with the anxious curiosity of a man 
to whom epistolary communications are 
rare ; and had the joy of finding in it a 
good-humoured note from the chancellor, 
giving him the preferment. 

‘ But now,’ added Lord Eldon, with a 
waggish smile, ‘see the ingratitude of 
mankind. It was not long before a large 
present of game reached me, with a letter 
from my new-made rector, purporting 
that he had sent it me because, from 
what he had seen of my shooting, he 
supposed I must be badly off for game! 
Think of turning upon me in this way 
after the kindness I had done him, and 
wounding me in my very tenderest 
point !’ 

And so we take our leave of the 
Lord Chancellors of England. Of 
the solid merit of the work, our judg- 
ment may be gathered from what 
has been already said. We will add, 
that from its infinite fund of anec- 
dote and happy variety of style, the 
book addresses itself with equal 
claims to the mere general reader as 
to the legal or historical inquirer; 
and while we avoid the stereotyped 
common-place of affirming that no 
library can henceforth be complete 
without it—a compliment, by the 
way, which many a dull hand-book 
might deserve—we feel constrained to 
afford to it a higher tribute, by pro- 
nouncing it entitled to a distinguished 
place on the shelves of every scholar 
who is so fortunate as to possess it 
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THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF 7‘NATICISM. 


VII.—rTHeE sortie. 


HE sun had scarcely risen the next 
T morning, when the wild beat of 
the drum summoned the population 
to the market-place. The signal 
was not to be misunderstood, and it 
was obeyed with a rapidity of move- 
ment on all sides which proved the 
devotion of the people to the com- 
mon cause. 

Franz started from his bed at the 
first roll of the drum, and hastened 
to the forge. Elise was already 
there. In a few minutes the ap- 
prentices followed, and then Klara, 
whose face was stricken with terror. 

‘You see,’ said Elise, ‘that I am 
ready to help at your toilet ;’ and 
she smiled so benignly that for such 
a guerdon Franz would have risked 
a thousand lives. 

The business of arming was the 
work of a few minutes. Franz and 
the apprentices were speedily arrayed 
in corslets and morions, and stood on 
the threshold to take their departure. 

‘You go forth to battle, Franz 
Wagner,’ said Elise, ‘may the Lord 
crown you with victory in the good 
fight ;’ and, for the first time, she 
pressed the hand of the youth. 

‘I go forth joyfully!’ exclaimed 
Franz in a transport of happiness ; 
‘too blest in the front of danger if 
you bestow a single thought upon 
me.’ 

‘I will pray for your safety; do 
not risk your life needlessly,’ mur- 
mured Klara; but Franz heard her 
not. Multitudes of people were 
rushing like a torrent through the 
narrow streets, and Franz and his 
companions were swiftly drawn into 
the stream and carried out of sight. 

On the market-place, in front of 
the cathedral, a dull fire, smouldering 
in its ashes, marked the spot where 
the books of the inhabitants had been 
recently burned. Crowds were ga- 
thering to the spot, full of breathless 
expectation and eager for action. 
They were already weary of sus- 
pense, and panted for the conflict 
upon which the fate of the city de- 


pended. In the porch of the church 
sat two deacons, waiting to receive 
the offerings of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and menacing all 
who held back the smallest portion 
of their wealth with the doom of 
Ananias and Sapphira. Two pro- 
phetesses stood by the table of 
the offerings, with hair dishevelled 
and garments rent, admonishing and 
threatening the people. They under- 
stood the art of working upon the 
superstitious credulity of their au- 
dience, for they had practised it long 
in their profession of wandering for- 
tune-tellers. 

While this scene was going for- 
ward in the porch, the large space 
without was rapidly filling with 
dense masses of armed men, waiting 
impatiently for the appearance of 
their leader. At length, the supreme 
chief of the movement, the mighty 
Matthias, was seen advancing to- 
wards the assembly. The commotion 
caused by his approach was like the 
low swell of the sea before a coming 
storm. He was clothed in his sable 
robe of hair-cloth, and he grasped in 
his right hand the ponderous spear, 
whose white ash handle was yet 
stained with the blood of the old ar- 
mourer. The natural ferocity of his 
aspect was lighted up with more 
lurid brilliancy than ever ; foam ex- 
uded from his lips, and the expres- 
sion of his eyes was demoniacal. He 
prepared to speak, and the armed 
masses closed around him. 

‘The son of Antichrist, he 
thundered forth, ‘the cursed priest 
of Baal, the spotted tyrant who once 
ruled over you, free citizens of 
Munster, has surrounded our walls 
with lines of fire! The bishop 
pitches his camp within pistol-shot 
of our ramparts, and is hemming us 
in on all sides. If we allow him to 
fortify his position, these rank cow- 
ards, who dare not meet us man to 
man, will reduce us by famine. 
Therefore, the Spirit hath said to 
me, ‘Arise, Matthias, gird on thy 
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sword; take with thee five hundred 
chosen men, and go forth and destro 
the ungodly. Lo! this day shall 
they be delivered into thy hand!’ 
Brethren, those who are true to 
the holy cause and faithful unto 
death, who would die rather than 
submit their necks again to the iron 
— we have even now thrown off, 
et them stand forth, and follow me, 
and the host of the enemy shall be 
scattered before us as the chaff is 
driven by the whirlwind.’ 

A fearful struggle of contending 
emotions agitated Franz during the 
delivery of this rhapsody. He was 
eager for the battle, but he loathed 
the leader who called him to the 
field. Whatever might have been 
his irresolution, however, had he 
been swayed by these considerations 
alone, the recollection of Elise de- 
termined all doubts. He thought 
of her at that moment, and of the 
greeting that awaited him should he 
return in triumph; and the last 
words of Matthias were scarcely 
finished, when he stood forward and 
offered himself for the service. His 
apprentices followed, and then the 
whole body of armourers and smiths, 
animated by a common zeal for the 
honour of the craft; and then fol- 
lowed the butchers, because his un- 
cle, Meister Gerard Kippenbrock, 
was at the head of their trade; then 
others pressed forward, and in a few 
minutes the five hundred men were 
counted out and separated from the 
rest of the crowd. 

‘You were the first who volun- 
teered for the sortie, said Matthias 
to Franz, ‘therefore be the first in 
the host, and lead the people of Zion 
to the battle as my general and my 
brother.’ 

Matthias knew nothing of Franz, 
or of his fitness for the important 
office to which he had promoted 
him; but he acted upon an impulse 
which seldom errs on such occasions. 
He saw in the energy and resolution 
of his air that he was exactly the 
person to head the desperate enter- 
prise upon which they were about to 
be engaged. And the event justified 
his confidence. 

Franz had no sooner received this 
mark of distinction from Matthias 
than the principal people pressed 
about him, and offered up vehement 
prayers for his safe return. Orator 
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Hoffman, amongst the rest, clasped 
him eagerly to his breast, and said,— 

‘This day it was my intention to 
have admitted thee into our Church 
by the holy rite of baptism; but 
thou must go where the Spirit leads 
thee. And shouldst thou fall in the 
fight, thou shalt be saved by the 
baptism of blood, which hath more 
power than that of water.’ 

‘Forward, ye saints, to the con- 
flict!’ shouted Matthias, who car- 
ried no arms except his spear, and 
had no defence or covering but his 
vest of hair-cloth. The prophet 
rushed towards the gates of the 
town, singing as he went the old 
canticle, ‘Come, Holy Spirit !’ Franz 
and his five hundred fighting men 
following in chorus. 

They had scarcely passed the out- 
works, when they encountered a 
band of the bishop’s men-at-arms, 
who were hovering about in the act 
of reconnoitring. The first rush of 
the Anabaptists, who appeared more 
formidable than they really were, 
in consequence of the front ranks 
being composed exclusively of the 
armourers, clad in corslets and 
steel caps, and otherwise well ap- 
pointed, threw the little party into 
confusion. A sudden panic seized 
them, and they turned to fiy; but 
this was a movement of difficulty 
from the nature of the ground. The 
straggling houses of the suburbs, and 
the garden fences intersecting each 
other irregularly from the base of 
the walls, left the troopers not a foot 
of ground to manceuvre upon except 
the highroad, which at this point 
was inconveniently narrow. The 
advantage, therefore, was altogether 
on the side of the Anabaptists; and 
the rabble of the town, who followed 
the armed men, and were supplied 
plentifully with matchlocks, increased 
the disorder by throwing themselves 
amongst the fences, and pouring in @ 
close and murderous fire upon the 
flying enemy, densely packed upon 
the road. At that short distance, the 
clumsy matchlock was as sure and 
deadly as the modern rifle. 

‘Glory in the highest! sang 
Matthias, beginning the second part 
of the chant. Franz and his follow- 
ers took up the strain, and the uni- 
son was like the voice of one man, 
pealing loud and deep over the heads 
of the devoted fugitives; while the 
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prophet, brandishing hisspear, rushed 
furiously to the onslaught. In this 
moment of terrible excitement, all 
feelings of aversion to Matthias were 
lost in the fidelity of the soldier to 
his leader; and Franz, close at his 
side, enacted miracles of valour, fre- 
quently interposing his mailed breast 
to shield the half-naked and defence- 
less body of the seer. The contest 
was short and sanguinary. On the 
one side was the fiery zeal of fanati- 
cism; on the other, the mechanical 
courage of mercenary troops ‘reduced 
to a temporary extremity. 

The pursuit became hotter, and the 
mélée more furious, as they hunted 
the troopers towards the camp, Mat- 
thias shouting aloud the words of 
the death-song with which Miintzer 
and Metzler had formerly excited 
the passions of their unfortunate fol- 
lowers in the exterminating struggle 
now known in history as the Pea- 
sant War. The men-at-arms were 
slaughtered in detail; but a few sur- 
vivors effected their escape by throw- 
ing themselves into the bishop’s 
camp. 

The alarum was now given on the 
other side ; and in every quarter the 
men might be seen getting under 
arms. ‘The gathering was rapidly 
completed, and the Hessian cavalry 
turned out almost at the first notes 
of their bugles. The brief interval 
admitted of little preparation for a 
regular advance. ‘I'he Anabaptists 
were ‘already upon them, and the 
Hessians rushed out pell-mell to the 
charge. A moment more, and the 
unfinished works of the camp were 
carried by the storming party; the 
ditch was filled, and the breast-work 
levelled. 

‘Victory!’ shouted Franz, as he 
stood on the verge of the scarp. 

The excitement of the fight had 
now roused all the boldness of his 
character; he had even acquired a 
ferocity which could be allayed only 
by pushing his advantage to the ut- 
most. Wielding his halbert high 
above his head, with the prophet and 
his desperate companions by his side, 
he cut his way to the centre of the 
camp, where the banner of the see 
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waved over the tent of the prince- 
bishop. 

‘This is the den of Antichrist!’ 
exclaimed Matthias, rushing into the 
tent, while Franz, with his wild band, 
pressed on the retreating and routed 
enemy, and continued the slaughter 
until the deserted camp was left 
wholly in his power. 

As he returned from the pursuit, 
he heard feeble and plaintive cries 
from the tent of the prince-bishop. 
The fury of the battle had passed 
away ; he was calm once more ; and 
that despairing cry did not appeal in 
vain to his mercy. He darted into 
the tent, and there he found the 
prophet, like a wolf in a sheep-fold, 
slaying the unfortunate domestics of 
the bishop. ‘The ground was co- 
vered with dead bodies; and two 
pale-faced boys, pages of the prince, 
knelt before Matthias, whose uplifted 
hand was about to deal their death- 
blow. 

‘Brother Matthias, said Franz, 
earnestly, almost sternly, ‘thou 
hast appointed me leader of the host, 
and I cannot suffer thee to set an 
evil example to my soldiers by the 
murder of these helpless children. 
Better it is to take them captive, and 
retain them as hostages, while we 
save their souls by instruction and 
baptism in our holy faith. Come, 
we have no time to lose; the fugi- 
tives have alarmed the outlying 
tents, and if we delay five minutes 
longer our retreat will be cut off.’ 

‘Thou art right, brother, replied 
Matthias, mastered by the boldness 
of Franz. ‘Call our people together, 
—let us go hence. And for this 
brood of vipers, thou shalt have thy 
way. But, should they escape, thou 
must answer for them with thy 
head. To-morrow I will baptise 
them.’ 

The drum summoned the Ana- 
baptists from the plunder of the 
camp—the spoiling of the Philistines, 
as they called it; and the rallied and 
reinforced troops of the prince-bishop 
arrived only in time to see the last 
ranks of the Anabaptists pass in 
safety through the gate of Munster. 


VIII.—tTue NIGHT AFTER THE VICTORY. 


The scene which presented itself 
to the victors as they defiled through 
the streets was in the highest degree 


exhilarating. All the people had 
either come out of their houses to 
receive that valiant band, or thronged 
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to the windows and balconies with 
flags and waving of handkerchiefs, 
to greet them as they passed. Wild 
acclamations, songs of triumph, and 
religious chants, saluted them every 
where. The maidens of the city, 
robed in white, and ——— green 
pine-branches in their hands, ad- 
vanced in procession, headed by Jan 
Bockhold, their clear and youthful 
voices joining in the full chorus of 
the hallelujab. The redemption of 
a kingdom, the restoration of a 
dynasty, the conquest of an empire, 
could hardly have called forth more 
enthusiasm than was displayed by 
the inhabitants, when the remnant 
of the five hundred, marching into 
the market-place, deposited their 
spoils as common property in the 
nave of the cathedral. The two cap- 
tive pages were duly delivered over 
for instruction in the faith to Orator 
Rothman; and when the first move- 
ments of the excitement had some- 
what subsided, the prophet closed 
the public transactions of that event- 
ful day by a long address, in the 
course of which he pronounced an 
eloquent panegyric on the daring 
courage of the conquerors, especially 
distinguishing the zeal and heroism 
of Franz. 

The novelty of his situation, his 
sudden elevation to a post of influ- 
ence and responsibility, the tangible 
fact of the victory he had achieved, 
and the strangeness of hearing his 
name shouted out on all sides, made 
the heart of Franz throb high, and 
carried him away for a while on the 
roaring stream of popular glorifica- 
tion. But at the approach of the 

rocession of young girls, the de- 
usion of military ambition passed 
all at once out of his head. He 
looked round eagerly for Elise. The 
victory was for her, not for him. He 
was conscious only of her last words 
and her implied promise; and the 
soul of that impromptu conqueror, 
instead of rising to the height of the 
great occasion which he had himself 
almost created, fluttered back to the 
humble house out of which he had 
that morning passed under circum- 
stances so widely contrasted with the 
pride and pomp of his return. 

Evening darkened over the old 
walls of the imperial city; the people, 
wearied and worn out by the vicissi- 
tudes of the day, gradually dispersed, 
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and returned to their homes; and 
the streets were nearly silent and 
deserted, when Franz, followed by 
his Gesellen, of whom one-half had 
fallen in the storm of the camp, 
slowly returned to the house of 
Krutzlinger. 

A triumphal arch of pine-boughs 
had been erected in front of the door 
to receive the victor; and beneath 
that arch stood Elise, habited in her 
white robe. Her beauty, naturally 
lofty and energetic, had acquired an 
air of grandeur and inspiration; her 
long dark hair fell luxuriantly over 
her shoulders ; her cheek was deeply 
flushed; and her eyes flashed with 
the fitful radiance of passionate emo- 
tion. 

* Welcome from the victory, brave 
soldier of the faith !’ she exclaimed ; 
and, casting off all restraint of maiden 
reserve, she flung herself fervently 
into the arms of Franz. 

‘Beloved!’ murmured Franz, as 
with proud exultation he drew her 
to his mailed breast, and, in spite of 
his heavy morion, pressed his lips to 
hers in a long, long kiss, burning 
with the double glow of love and 
fanaticism. 

All doubts were ended in that mo- 
ment of overwhelming rapture. Elise 
was his own for ever. Religious 
zeal had suddenly accomplished that 
which fervent protestations and 
wasted homage had hitherto failed to 
raise even into distant hope. The 
firmness and resolution of her cha- 
racter gave a still higher zest to his 
happiness. It was the deliberate act 
of a woman of high resolves and 
bold passions, who could neither be 
surprised into a weakness, nor in- 
duced to retreat from any position 
she had once determined to adopt. 
The confidence he derived from his 
sense of that fixity of purpose which 
distinguished all her actions, gave @ 
profounder colouring to the feelings 
of pride and devotion with which he 
regarded her. 

The door of the large hall, which 
occupied nearly the whole of the 
ground-floor of the house, and in 
which the family of Krutzlinger and 
the apprentices were in the habit of 
meeting at their meals, quickly 
opened, while Franz yet stood gazing 
upon the lustrous eyes of Elise ; and 
thence issued a little man, very old 
and very hideous, withered and 
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wrinkled, with unkempt hair and a 
threadbare doublet, which he strove 
to hide under the folds of a ragged 
cloak. Grinning like an ape in a 
mood of mischievous frolic, he turned 
his small, sharp, squinting eyes upon 
the young lovers, and stretching out 
the bony skeleton of a hand towards 
them, he gibbered rather than spoke 
his greeting. 

‘ Brother Franz,’ he said, ‘ this day 
of days I was in the Spirit, and I saw 
thee in the flesh amongst the soldiers 
of the faith treading the wine-press 
of slaughter. And lo! my vision 
hath been fulfilled. Verily, I say 
to thee, thy name shall be great in 
Zion ! 

Having delivered himself of this 
prophetic speech, the puny monster 
moved into the street with such a 
comical assumption of dignity, that 
had it not been for the disagreeable 
sensations occasioned by his first ap- 
pearance, Franz might have given 
way to a laugh at the expense of his 
gravity. But the revolting wretch- 
edness of the stranger's general as- 
pect, associated with the ghostly 
arrogance of his manner, produced a 
feeling of painful repugnance. 

‘I sometimes fancy,’ he said slowly 
to Elise, ‘that my native city has 
been changed into one vast mad- 
house, in which the lunatics are suf- 
fered to go about at large with 
impunity. Who is that man? 
~* Johann Taiskoschirer,’ replied 
Elise, reprovingly; ‘a bankrupt 
goldsmith, but a great man amongst 
us. The Spirit hath descended upon 
him, and he frequently edifies the 
congregations of the Church, holding 
the next place after the prophet 
Matthias and Jan Bockhold.’ 

‘What a mob of prophets we 
are blessed with!’ replied Franz. 
‘ Heaven forgive me if I sin in think- 
ing that we might advantageously 
dispense with some of them!’ 

That night the festive board was 
decked with unwonted luxury. Rich 
lamps, decorated with evergreen 
shrubs, shed their broad light over 
the table, which was loaded with a 
variety of the most costly viands, 
and the rarest wines from the distant 
Rhine, contributed in bountiful mea- 
sure from the common storehouses 
of the city. Klara sat apart from 
the table, her golden hair, wreathed 
with dark green leaves, fell in pro- 
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fuse curls over her white robe; but 
her face was pale, her head was bent 
upon her clasped hands, and big 
tears fell fast along her fingers. 

‘Klara,’ said Franz, gently, ‘ dear- 
est Klara, you do not give me wel- 
come.’ 

Klara raised her head, her lips 
quivered, and in her large, soft eyes 
there was an expression of utter, 
hopeless misery. 

‘Forgive me, dear Franz,’ she re- 
plied, in a voice full of sadness ; ‘ but 
every drop of blood shed in this 
dreadful war seems to me as if it 
fell in poison on my heart. I can- 
not summon courage to meet the 
horrors that surround us,—I can- 
not forget that my poor uncle was 
slaughtered as a sacrifice to this cruel 
creed, which may be the true faith, 
but which appears to me a fearful 
delusion. But I will try to submit 
to the will of God, in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death.’ 

‘Heed her not,’ exclaimed Elise, 
while she eagerly filled a cup of wine 
for Franz. ‘She has not been born 
again ; she lives in the darkness of 
her errors, and knows not the re- 
generating truth that we must all 
offer up our holiest affections on the 
altar, and burst asunder our dearest 
ties for conscience’ sake.’ 

‘Heaven preserve me from the 
guilt of such unrighteous zeal!’ 
sighed Klara, who in the depth of 
her grief and humiliation did not 
dare to turn her eyes towards the 
revel which was now about to begin. 

Elise was in that state of ecstatic 
fervour before which all minor forms 
of restraint and modesty melted 
away. She took the hand of Franz, 
and pressing it with fondness and 
energy, drew him towards her, and 
placed him on a chair by her side. 
She was the dominant spirit of the 
scene, the mistress of the festival ; 
her ascendant genius controlling the 
weaker minds around her, even more 
effectively than her commanding 
beauty. ‘The apprentices seated them- 
selves opposite to their leader and 
his dark-haired enchantress. 

Long was the feast, and loud was 
the revel, of that night. The toils of 
the day were proudly rewarded by 
the enthusiastic encomiums and flash- 
ing glances of Elise, whose bright 
smiles were liberally dispensed to 
all, while her hand was frequently 
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clasped by Franz, unseen by his 
comrades. The battle was fought 
over again in many a vivid recital of 
special incidents of bravery ; and the 
victory was duly honoured by deep 
draughts of old Rhenish. Devoutly, 
too, did they pledge themselves in 
the same rare vintage, ‘to live and 
die by their faith!’ All the scruples 
and misgivings which had hitherto 
tormented Franz, and which his na- 
turally sound sense and honest policy 
had so often forced upon his con- 
science, were now swept from his 
mind ; and maddened by wine, which 
he drank without restraint, he saw 
nothing but the glowing charms of 
Elise, and felt only the fierce excite- 
ment of the reckless partisan sol- 
dier. 

Klara shuddered at every burst of 
frenzied enjoyment that broke from 
the rioters, and sat silently enduring 
the wild orgie, and the uncontrolled 
license which profaned with such 
impious excesses the sacred name of 
religion. As the night wore on, and 
the checks of ordinary courtesy be- 
came more and more relaxed, the 
apprentices frequently rallied her 
upon her austerity, and with intru- 
sive attentions, which sometimes 
verged upon licentiousness, endea- 
voured to draw her into the mad 
festivity. But she coldly repelled 
them, with a shrinking at her heart, 
which even the gentleness and swect- 
ness of her nature, always unwilling 
to wound or distress others, could 
not conceal. At length, as the bell 
for the second hour after midnight 
tolled from the tower of St. Lam- 
bert’s, finding that the revellers ex- 
hibited no intention of separating, 
she rose to depart. Taking one of 
the tapers from the table, she held 
out her hand, trembling with sup- 
pressed emotion, to Franz, and said, 
timidly,— 
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‘Good night, brother. I do not 
willingly disturb you; but it is very 
late.’ ‘Then turning to Elise, she 
added, ‘Dear Elise, will you not 
retire ?’ 

Elise made no reply to her gentle 
remonstrance, for: at that moment 
her lip was pressed to the wine-cup; 
nor did Franz take her proffered 
hand, for his were both clasped 
round the hand of her sister. Ab- 
sorbed in their bewildering dream of 
passion, the lovers were insensible to 
the call of reason and decorum. 
Feigning a calmness which she did 
not feel, Klara retired to her cham- 
ber with a breaking heart; and when 
she found herself alone, gave vent 
to the tears which, throughout that 
dreadful night, she had struggled to 
control. 

The carouse continued deep into 
the night. Imperceptibly the senses 
of the rioters gave way under the 
effect of their libations; till over- 
powered by fatigue and wine, l’ranz 
and the apprentices fell into the 
heavy and feverish sleep which ever 
follows the excess of intoxication. 
The hand of Elise was still locked in 
that of Franz. She alone, of all the 
revellers, sat with open eyes gazing 
upon the scene of disorder around 
her. There was, perhaps, a vague 
effort to collect herself. Her disen- 
gaged hand wandered over her face, 
and straggled through her hair; and 
she tried to gather up a coherent 
image of the strange group before 
her, buried in profound slumber. 
But she, too, was soon overcome by 
weariness and exhaustion. Her hand 
fell listlessly by her side, her head 
slowly drooped, and, at last, rested 
in deep sleep upon the table, covered 
with empty fiasks and the remains 
of the feast, and lighted by the sickly 
rays of the dying lamps. 


IX.—-THE NEW PROPHET. 


The tardy and reluctant light of a 
February morning had scarcely 
struggled through the frost-fog, and 
shone into the house of Krutzlinger, 
when the sounds of a tumult in the 
street roused Franz from his slumber 
on the day following that of the 
action. 

His sleep, though deep, had been 
vnrefreshing. The fumes of the wine 
still clouded his brain, his temples 


throbbed, a sharp pain flashed 
through his eye-balls ; and when he 
started suddenly to his feet the earth 
seemed to reel under him. The at- 
mosphere of the room was loaded 
with the heavy lingering odours of 
the feast, and the smoke and smell 
of the lamps, some of which still 
flickered in their sockets. Around 
him, in various attitudes of uneasy 
sleep, lay the apprentices, their hard- 
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drawn breathing and darkly-flushed 
faces bearing witness to the excesses 
of the night. By his side sat Elise, 
her crimsoned cheek lying on her 
arm, her wreath of leaves withered 
and crushed, and her luxuriant hair 
flowing in disorder over her white 
robe. She looked like a beautiful 
Bacchante reposing after an orgie. 
And the pallid light looked in faintly 
upon this scene, and revealed it to 
the eyes of Franz with a sickly lan- 
guor, which would have brought 
remorse to the conscience of any man 
except a lover. 

But Franz was too full of the hap- 
piness, of which the incidents of the 
revel were a sort of guarantee, to 
look with feelings of regret upon a 
spectacle under other circumstances 
so humiliating. On the contrary, 
Elise never betore appeared so charm- 
ing in his sight. ‘Lhe vows of pas- 
sionate love and eternal fidelity, 
which they had so often whispered 
to each other during the night, seemed 
to have imparted a new and more 
rapturous beauty to her features ; he 
felt, too, that she was his own,—a 
conviction which, when it comes into 
the heart for the first time, scatters 
common sense to the winds; and in 
a flutter of exulting admiration, he 
flung himself at her feet, and seizing 
her hand, covered it with kisses. She 
awoke. 

At that moment, Klara, disturbed 
from her slumber by the increasing 
tumult out of doors, came into the 
room. Seeing her sister in the dis- 
organised attitude of awakening and 
turning with dizzy gaze upon Franz, 
Franz on his knees, and the appren- 
tices scattered about aslecp, the room 
in disorder, and the ae and ex- 
piring rays of the lamps still flitting 
over the table, she started, blushed, 
uttered an involuntary cry of sur- 
te and darted into her bedroom, 
tastily closing the door as she re- 
treated. 

‘Was Klara here ?’ exclaimed 
Elise, starting up, and throwing back 
her hair from her brow. Then see- 
ing the apprentices and the state of 
the room, the whole truth of her 
imprudence ilashed upon her, she 
became as pale as death, and mur- 
mured in accents of terror to her 
lover, ‘Ah, Franz, what will these 
men think of me ” 

‘My life!’ whispered Franz, en- 
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deavouring to withdraw her atten- 
tion from the terrible image the 
scene had suggested to her, but it 
had made too deep an impression to 
be easily obliterated. She hastily 
withdrew her hand, and casting a 
hurried glance, full of an expression 
of bitter anguish, upon the Gesellen, 
she rushed out of the room. 

While this little action was going 
forward the tumult grew louder ; 
and Franz, having first called up his 
comrades from their heavy sleep, 
hastened out to ascertain the cause 
of the commotion. 

He had scarcely turned from the 
door when he encountered the little 
tailor, who had been so communica- 
tive to him on the day when he 
entered the city. In demeanour 
Kreutzner wore an aspect of the 
drollest importance. His manner was 
so fussy and grand, that Franz 
plainly saw that something extraor- 
dinary had occurred. ‘The little tai- 
lor took him mysteriously by the 
arm, and Jed him back to the hall he 
had just left. The Gesellen had 
vanished, but the table remained 
still covered with its festive wreck. 

Having looked cautiously round 
the room, and closed the coor, 
Kreutzner deliberately seated him- 
self at the table, and taking up a 
knife in one hand, while he glanced 
furtively over the array of uniin- 
ished viands before him, he said to 
Franz,— 

‘What did I prophesy?’ This 
was followed by a ‘lem!’ and an- 
other survey of the board. * What 
did I prophesy ?’ said he, a second 
time, drawing over a delicate West- 
phalian ham, and helping himself 
to a huge slice. ‘ What did I pro- 
phesy ? exclaimed he, a third time, 
in a louder voice, pouring the half 
of a flask of wine into a goblet, and 
draining off its contents at a single 
draught. 

‘The devil knows what you pro- 
phesied !’ returned Franz, impa- 
tiently. ‘There are so many menin 
Munster gifted with prophesy, that 
for the future their predictions may 
pass in at one ear and go out at the 
other.’ 

‘No blasphemy, brother,’ said the 
tailor. *What I prophesied, I pro- 
phesied ; and it is now fulfilled. Did 
I not foretell that Jan Bockhold 
would soon become a great man? 
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You doubted that—you sneered at 
it, in the pride of your iron hands; 
as if a tailor could never be any 
thing but a tailor, the fractional part 
of a man like yourself. Well, what 
is the result? Jan Bockhold, the 
tailor, is now your sovereign, with 
unlimited power over life and death.’ 

‘You have been drinking,’ said 
Franz, angrily ; ‘and you are come 
here to waste my time over your 
ridiculous stories.’ 

‘Believe it, or not, as you like, I 
will tell you, step by step, what hap- 
pened this morning while you were 
indulging your laziness in bed. Now, 
listen tome. This morning, before 
the break of day, the great Matthias 
assembled the congregation. ‘ Now,’ 
cried he, aloud, raising his voice, ‘I 
will go forth like Gideon, with a 
handful of men, and destroy the host 
of the ungodly.’ Thereupon he chose 
thirty men, and led them out of the 
city tothe camp ofthe Bishop. Now, 
how the mistake occurred I can’t 
say; but either he had not rightly 
inquired of the Spirit, or the Spirit 
had not clearly explained itself to 
him; but so it was, that a great 
slaughter followed, not of the host 
of the ungodly, but of the host of 
Gideon. They were slain to a man; 
not even a messenger survived to 
tell usthe news. Then, in the mar- 
ket-place, was there heard a voice of 
woe, lamentation, and mourning. 
The people mourned for the pro- 
phet, and would not be comforted.’ 

‘The plain meaning of all this 
blasphemous jargon,’ said Franz, who 
was beginning to lose all patience, 
‘is, that Matthias is slain, and Jan 
Bockhold elected in his place. Is it 
so? Come to the point at once!’ 

* What a marvellous hurry you are 
in this morning!’ returned Kreutz- 
ner, quietly helping himself to an- 
other goblet of wine. ‘ Affairs of 
state can’t be dismissed quite so fast, 
if you please. We must give them 
a proper historical rotundity of style.’ 

Franz writhed under the prospect 
of a further infliction of the tailor’s 
eloquence, but felt that the shortest 
way to get rid of him was to let him 
have his own way. 

‘The people became furious,’ con- 
tinued Kreutzner, ‘thinking that 
some lying spirit had cheated them 
of their prophet. Then it was that 
Jan hold spoke to the congre- 
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gation. Lord! how he can speak, 
too! He informed them that it had 
been revealed to him that Matthias 
should die, like a second Maccabeus, 
fighting for his people. But (beati- 
tude to the dead!) he had seen the 
soul of the prophet enter into glory! 
Of course the revelation was meant 
to point him out as the successor of 
Matthias; and accordingly he was 
elected in the market-place, with the 
— glorification of the peo- 

e. 
‘And how is it thought he will 
govern us?’ Franz ventured to in- 
quire. 

‘ Like one anointed by the Lord 
for the government of men. It is a 
pleasure to him to rule; he does it 
in reality far better than he used to 
do it on the stage. You should see 
how severe and grand he looks. His 
primary maxim is, that ‘the first 
shall be last, and the last first—the 
high abased, and the low exalted; 
and in consequence of which, the 
churches, being the highest buildings 
in the city, must be demolished forth- 
with; but as the walls are rather 
thick, and all the able-bodied men 
are employed in the defences, we 
must content ourselves for the pre- 
sent with a little plunder.’ 

‘Plunder the churches!’ exclaimed 
Franz, with undisguised horror. 

Kreutzner was about to reply, 
with a very comical expression of 
astonishment mixed with contempt 
on bis face, when a wild yell arose in 
the street. They rushed to the win- 
do. A mob of the lowest rabble 
were pouring through the street, 
shrieking, yelling, and uttering the 
most frantic cries. In the midst of 
them appeared a man stark naked, 
who contorted his body with the 
most frightful violence, leaping and 
bounding convulsively from side to 
side, foaming at the mouth, and yell- 
ing as if possessed of a devil. Sud- 
denly he sprang up into the air, and 
shouted out, ‘ he King of Zion 
comes!’ The cry was instantly taken 
up by the crowd. ‘The King of 
Zion comes!’ roared the multitude, 
as they swept past in a state of fren- 
zied excitement. 

* Who was that maniac ?’ demand- 
ed Franz. 

‘ Maniac!’ returned the tailor; 
‘take care, Meister Armourer, how 
you betray your ignorance so fool- 
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ishly. Maniac! That was Jan Bock- 
hold himself. The Spirit has de- 
scended upon him.’ At this expres- 
sion Kreutzner took off his hat 
reverently ; then bursting into a 
loud fit of laughter, he exclaimed, 
‘I must be off after him, to see what 
he is about now; so, good morning.’ 
He tried in vain to recover his gra- 
vity. It was evident either that 
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some sinister joke was in his thoughts, 
or that the prospect of eaeudiinn 
distinction had given a sudden fillup 
to his animal spirits; but the pa- 
roxysm of laughter was obstinate, 
and resisted all his efforts to control 
it, until he fairly ran out of the 
room. 

Franz, with a heavy heart, turned 
to his forge. 


X.—DOUBTS AND TEMPTATIONS. 


The more Franz reflected upon 
the strange things that were enacting 
around him, the greater difficulty he 
felt in uniting himself visibly with 
the fanatical congregation. The bap- 
tismal rite was still unperformed, 
and he delayed it from day to day, 
as if he shrank from that final test 
of a faith upon whose threshold ac- 
cumulating horrors and indecencies 
had made him waver. 

He worked incessantly at his forge. 
It furnished him with an excuse for 
not mixing with the assemblies: of 
the people. It enabled him also to 
be more with Elise, whose enthralling 
spells hourly acquired increased 
power over his heart. The lovers 
were so engrossed by each other that 
they paid little regard to poor, silent 
Klara, who soon began to feel her- 
self quite alone in her own home. 
Probably love had made Franz very 
selfish, but he never perceived that 
this isolation was making rapid in- 
roads on her spirits, until one day 
he discovered her in tears over her 
distaff. Seating himself beside her, 
and gently taking her hand, he in- 
quired the cause of her unhappiness. 

‘Sweet sister,’ he said to her, af- 
fectionately, ‘these tears are a re- 
proach to us.’ 

‘ Sister !’ she replied, hastily with- 
drawing her hand, while a faint 
shudder passed over her frame. 

‘And wherefore not sister ?’ said 


Franz. ‘Am I not your brother in 
the faith ? and have I not a right, as 


the betrothed of Elise, to 
sister ?’ 

Klara turned away her head, and 
endeavoured to stifle the tears that 
gathered in large drops in her soft 
blue eyes. 

‘Come, come,’ said Franz, ‘ you 
are left too much alone; this is 
nervousness. We have been selfish, 
Klara, in thinking only of our own 
happiness, and neglecting you.’ 


you 


‘No, no,’ said Klara; ‘you have 
been always very good to me.’ 

‘But I will be better,’ returned 
Franz; ‘I am so happy in your 
sister’s love, that I would have all the 
world as happy as myself. But Elise 
shall not engross all my time,’ he 
added, playfully, hoping to divert 
her melancholy. 

‘Not for the universe shall you 
waste an hour upon me, Franz,’ an- 
swered Klara; ‘leave me to the 
solitude of my own heart. It is 
better for me.’ 

‘ Dear Klara,’ said Franz, ‘ why do 
you speak so sadly? Is there any 
sorrow troubling you that I can 
alleviate? You must confide in me. 
It is right and proper you should. 
I need not tell you what an interest 
I feel in your happiness — how ten- 
derly I love you.’ 

Klara started to her feet, and, 
covering her face with her hands, 
fled to the door, which at that mo- 
ment opened, disclosing the squalid 
person of the Seer Taiskoschirer, 
who, wrapped in his ragged mantle, 
was just entering the room. As 
Klara precipitately passed out the 
mannikin leered after her with an 
ominous grin, and then standing be- 
fore Franz as bolt upright as he 
could, he addressed him in a slow 
and solemn drawl,— 

‘Brother, wilt thou be King of 
Zion ?” 

‘King of Zion!’ cried Franz, be- 
wildered with astonishment. ‘ What 
mean you, man ?” 

‘I ask thee,’ screamed the dwarf, 
‘ wilt thou be King of Zion ?’ 

‘If you mean Sovereign of Mun- 
ster,’ said Franz, smiling at the ab- 
surdity of the proposition, ‘ oh, yes, 
by all means! But how is it to be 
brought about, Brother —— Excuse 
me, but I really forget your name.’ 

‘You are a fool!’ retorted the 
dwarf, with malignant bitterness; 
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‘the sun shines on you, and you feel 
it not; the light comes to you, and 
you see it not. Are you so sunk in 
the carnal life as not to know the 
spiritual truth that the first shall be 
last, and the last shall be first? We 
are clay in the hands of the potter. 
The Spirit hath seated himself at the 
potter’s wheel to fashion a king unto 
us, and thou art he! Like Saul, 
thou art a valiant man and a goodly 
person, therefore will I make thee 
King of Zion.’ 

‘And what is to become of Jan 
Bockhold ?? asked Franz, scarcely 
able to restrain his impatience. ‘ But 
I cannot stop to discuss such mo- 
mentous questions with you, and I 
commend you to seek another 
listener for this royal foolery.’ 

‘If you are wise you will hear me,’ 
said the seer; ‘this is no foolery, 
but a mission of high import. Jan 
Bockhold is a feather, blown by the 
breath of my mouth. He only holds 
the sceptre till you ascend the throne. 

Ie is not fit for our needs —a man 
of ferocity without courage.’ 

‘You are, then, scrious?’ said 
Franz, looking very gravely at the 
dwarf; ‘then hear me, for 1 am now 
serious, too. I am unfit to rule a 
people; I know nothing of govern- 
ment; it would be madness to accept 
a station I could not fill with profit 
to the people.’ 

‘Fool!’ screamed Taiskoschirer, 
stamping his foot with rage; ‘ to rule 
and reign is as easy as it is sweet. 
To rule? Every one rules some- 
where in his own way. Every one 
has power, and uses it, though he 
does not know it. Rule? What is 
there to rule? You rule your ap- 
prentices, they rule the workmen, 
the workman rules his wife, the wife 
rules the cinder-wench. Every one 
rules. It is only to widen the circle 
of authority, and he who rules a 
house may, with greater ease, rule a 
kingdom. The more you widen it 
the easier to rule, because the au- 
thority becomes more distinct and 
powerful, and the obedience more 
passive. Every body murmurs against 
a master in the workshop, but who 
murmurs against a king ? and, above 
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all, who shall murmur against the 
King of Zion ?” 

The mixture of sound reason and 
fanaticism in thisspeech fairly puzzled 
Franz. He saw that the deformed 
beggar who stood before him was 
really in earnest, and that he spoke 
with an air of confidence which im- 
plied the possession of the means as 
well as the will to accomplish his 
surprising purpose. But this had 
only the effect of terrifying Franz 
from holding further parley on such 
perilous matters. 

‘Begone!’ he exclaimed, waving 
his arm and advancing towards the 
door; ‘seek another king. The 
Spirit has not called me to the 
office.’ 

Taiskoschirer, adroitly intercepting 
him, suddenly dropt the folds of his 
tattered mantle, and, drawing his 
arm forth from under it, displayed 
before the astonished eyes of Franz 
a kingly crown. It was exquisitely 
wrought of the purest gold, and stud- 
ded with precious gems, which flung 
out ten thousand dazzling rays as 
the dwarf held it full in the sunshine. 
Franz felt his eyes smitten by its 
radiance. 

‘ Here,’ said the dwarf, in a hollow 
voice, ‘is all my worldly wealth. 
In the dark hours of the silent night 
I have wrought it as an offering to 
the Spirit to crown the King of 
Zion. I have chosen thee from 
amidst the people to wear it. Yield 
to my invocation, and I swear to 
crown thee with this diadem in the 
market-place.’ 

There was a wild fascination in the 
man’s words and attitude. For one 
moment, but for one moment only, 
ambition knocked at the heart of 
Franz; but reason refused it ad- 
mittance, and, turning hastily from 
the seer, he exclaimed,— 

‘ Hence, tempter! Get thee behind 
me, Satan !’ 

‘Thou shalt repent this,’ groaned 
the dwarf, ‘when it will be too late 
to recall thy blasphemy!’ and, cast- 
ing a withering look of menace and 
contempt on the armourer, he va- 
nished as suddenly as he had ap- 
peared. 
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XI.—THE DUODECIMVIR. 


‘The Duodecimvir Kreutzner de- 
sires to see you, Meister Franz,’ said 
one of the apprentices to Franz, as 
he was labouring at his anvil some 
few hours after he had rejected the 
crown of Zion. The title was utterly 
unknown to him, but that excited 
little curiosity. Extraordinary titles 
were springing up every day ; and so, 
flinging down his hammer, he fol- 
lowed the apprentice into the hall. 
There, to his undisguised amazement, 
he found his little friend, the tailor, 
arrayed in a magisterial robe of black 
velvet, with an immense ruff of laced 
cambric spreading its circumference 
round his merry satyr face, and a 
long gold-hilted — ringing against 
the stone floor as he advanced, with 
the gait of a peacock, to meet the 
armourer, stopping at every step to 
see if his sword and train fell pro- 
perly behind. 

‘As I know, my good friend, you 
take an interest in my prosperity,’ 
lisped the little tailor, bending his 
head condescendingly, ‘I came in 
person to announce to you the 
honours that have been conferred 
upon me.’ 

‘What mummery have you in 
hand now ?’ demanded Franz, vexed 
at the untimely interruption ; ‘take 
off your fool's jacket, and put on the 
cap and bells at once.’ 

‘Speak decorously, returned 
Kreutzner, looking as puffed full with 
rebuke as he could ; ‘ this is my robe 
of office as one of the twelve judges 
of Israel.’ 

‘You—a judge ?—you ?’ returned 
the other. 

‘Ah!’ said the tailor, ‘ you were 
always the unbelieving Thomas. 
But [ come straight from the market- 
place, where the people have insti- 
tuted the new laws of the free city.’ 

‘ And the burgomaster and town- 
councillors ?’ inquired Franz. 

‘Superseded,’ replied Kreutzner ; 
‘dismissed, plucked down, and cast 
out. Your cousin, Meister Gerard, 
will have plenty of leisure on hand 
now to kill his sheep himself; and 
the worthy Knipperdolling, who is 
fit for nothing else, has henceforth 
the privilege of officiating as heads- 
man to Zion.’ 

*'Who has done this?’ demanded 
Franz. 
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‘Who? There's a question!’ re- 
lied Kreutzner; ‘who but Jan 

ckhold, the sublime and terrible ? 
After he was driven by the Spirit 
through the streets in the holy state 
of nature, he remained speechless, 
and wrote down on his tablets that 
he should be dumb for three days. 
This day he recovered his speech, 
and, calling together the Church, 
revealed to them the new ordinances. 
I am one of them. Look on me 
with awe, unbelieving man of vice! 
Lo! Iam no longer a tailor. The 
former administration resigned on 
the spot; and I and my colleagues, 
forming the high board of Duode- 
cimvirs, were duly installed in the 
sight of the congregation.’ 

‘Heaven grant that I may keep 
my senses!’ said Franz. ‘ First 
comes one who tells me that the 
reign of the prophet is ended; and 
now another, who proclaims it more 
powerful than ever. This whirl of 
changes will drive me mad. What 
am I to believe? How is it all to 
end ?” 

‘ Patience,’ whispered the Duode- 
cimvir, mysteriously ; ‘ there is more 
behind. Our Jan is not the man to 
stop midway, when there is work to 
be done. Wonders are in the wind. 
But I must not loiter here. I only 
looked in to shine upon you for a 
moment, and must be offagain. We 
are bidden to the wedding of the 
chief prophet. He marries the beau- 
tiful widow of Matthias. There’s a 
blending of spiritual natures to bless 
the hopes of Zion! Really I must 
go. Farewell. I will not forget 
you. Iam not like the rest of the 
world ; and even when I mount still 
higher, you may always reckon on 
my ene 

These words were delivered with 
great pomp and stateliness ; and, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, he con- 
trived to get himself and his rapier 
safely through the door-way without 
conikine it, and took his departure. 

‘Tf, thought Franz, ‘our mounte- 
bank tailor-prophet sets such rabble 
as this upon the judgment-seat in 
my unhappy country, I shall regret 
that I rejected the sceptre, which 
would have at least enabled me to 
preserve the people from such crimi- 
nal absurdities.’ 


HH 
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With many painful forebodings of 
still worse changes to follow, he 
mechanically returned to the labours 
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his unexpected visitor had broken in 
upon. 


XII.—a NEW REVELATION. 


Days passed away, and the new 
government was still at the helm, 
performing its functions after its own 
fantastic fashion. One evening Franz 
sat by the stove, holding the hand of 
Elise in his own, and breathing vows 
into her ear, to which she responded 
with ardour. Klara sat in the deep 
projecting window, plying her 
spindle in silence, and only raising 
her eyes at intervals to look out 
through the incessant rain upon the 
cheerless sunset. While the little 
party were thus engaged, a clash of 
armour was heard outside, the door 
was flung open, and a cavalry soldier, 
armed to the teeth, rushed in. 
Grasping Franz eagerly by the hand, 
he exclaimed,— 

‘How goes the world with you, 
my lad? What! don’t you know 
me ?” 

‘ Hanslein!’ cried Franz, joyfully, 
recognising the playfellow of his 
youth ; ‘ welcome to Munster.’ 

‘ Hanslein!’ said the beauty, dis- 
dainfully, ‘I thought you belonged 
to the bishop ?” 

‘So I did till yesterday,’ replied 
the soldier; ‘but we had a carouse 
last night, and I quarrelled with my 
sergeant ; and the fellow threatening 
to put me under arrest, I gave him a 
cut across the head, which left him 
in excellent condition to decide whe- 
ther the edge of my sabre was well 
set or not. Whereupon, being of 
opinion that my life was more likely 
to be useful to myself than to the 
provost-marshal, I jumped into my 
saddle, cleared the fosse, made my 
way to Orator Rothman, who did me 
the favour to wash my face, and so, 
here I am, as good an Anabaptist as 
the best of you; and I promise you 
in the next sortie I will have at my 
old comrades like a bull-dog.’ 

‘If the prophet deems you worthy 
to be received into the Church,’ said 
Elise, bitterly, for the rattling chat 
of the reckless soldier of fortune 
grievously offended her ears. 

‘The prophet!’ reiterated Hins- 
lein ; ‘that noble tailor has received 
me with open arms. I am captain 
of the seventh company, and quar- 


tered in the house of the ex-burgo- 
master, Headsman Knipperdolling ; 
a capital house, let me assure you, 
for drinking and love-making. Wine 
and wassail to all eternity, as the old 
song says!’ accompanying the ejacu- 
lation with a libertine glance of his 
eye at Elise, whose whole frame was 
now dilating with indignation. 

Elise stood up, beckoned to Klara, 
and left the room. Her sister fol- 
lowed in silence. 

‘A charming pair of girls,’ cried 
Hanslein: ‘ you are a lucky fellow, 
Franz.’ 

‘The eldest is my betrothed, and 
I know my duty to both,’ replied 
Franz, sternly. 

* Bah !’ returned the soldier ; ‘ you 
are an Anabaptist, and pretend to 
such coyness. Tush, man! take one 
of them in your right hand, and the 
other in your left, and make love to 
them both in the market-place ; and 
if any strait-laced, prudish, sancti- 
monious infidel should find fault with 
the plurality of your devotions, cite 
the example of the prophet in your 
defence. Betrothed, forsooth! plight 
them both, man, and fling your fine 
sentiments to the winds.’ 

‘You appal me!’ said Franz, in 
disgust. 

Klara came in, and, placing a black 
earthen jug of wine and two cups 
before Franz, retired in silence as she 
had entered. 

‘An old campaigner is not to be 
taken in, Franz,’ resumed Hinslein, 
‘by such affectation. They are both 
— already ; deny that if you can. 

found one of them in your arms, 
and suppose that accounts for her; 
and, if stolen glances and deep blushes 
have any meaning in them, there will 
be no difficulty in accounting for 
the other.’ 

‘No more of this, Hinslein!’ said 
Franz, impatiently, pouring out some 
wine ; ‘I tell you that you are mis- 
taken, so let there be an end of your 
raillery. Come, pledge me to the 
success of the good cause—your cause, 
since you are now embarked in it.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ replied the 


soldier, draining off his cup; ‘good 
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cause or bad, I am not the man to 
refuse a goblet of wine. As to the 
goodness of the cause, I wish I could 
make out where the good cause is to 
be found,—here, orin the camp. No 
matter. But to return to my text. 
Why the devil do you plague your- 
self and these poor girls to no pur- 
pose? Marry them both, and make 
them happy.’ 

‘You are mad or drunk,’ cried 
Franz, ‘ to counsel me to such a sin!’ 

‘Sin!’ replied Hinslein, with a 
whistle; ‘shew me a single text in 
the Bible forbidding polygamy, and 
Till give it up. Now, you know, 
what is not forbidden is permitted. 
That's good dogmatic theology, as 
well as sound logic, I believe. Look 
at the patriarchal times; see how 
happy the old greybeards made 
themselves.’ 

Franz saw it was useless to contend 
seriously with the riotous spirits and 
loose philosophy of his old comrade, 
so he resolved to take up the matter 
as a jest. 

‘I cannot comprehend,’ said he, 
‘why you, who glory in a roving 
commission, should become the ad- 
vocate of double marriages. I 
thought a poacher like you would 
prefer the free forest to the close 
preserve.’ 

‘Be under no uneasiness about 
me,’ replied the soldier, ‘I am sure 
always to find my own game; but 
you—a modest fellow like you — 
ought to take advantage of his op- 
portunities. Come, make up your 
mind, and speak out. Will you fol- 
low the new fashion ?” 

‘The chief prophet will soon abo- 
lish the new fashion,’ replied Franz. 
‘Why even our old laws were strict 
in this matter.’ 

‘The chief prophet!’ shouted 
Hanslein ; ‘ why here are you, living 
in the very heart’s core of the con- 
gregation, and you know nothing of 
what is going forward under your 
eyes; and I, fresh from the enemy’s 
camp, am able to instruct you in 
things with which you ought to be 
better acquainted than myself. The 


XIT.—tue 


The next night Franz, as captain 
of the armourers’ company of the 
guard, was on duty at the new gate, 
which stands near the confluence of 
the Aa and the Ems. It was past 
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chief prophet! It was from his own 
lips I learned the doctrine I have 
— How else do you suppose 

could pick up so much powerful 
learning all of a sudden ?” 

‘The prophet!’ gasped Franz, in 
consternation and abhorrence. 

‘Verily I say unto you, the pro- 
a returned Hinslein; ‘I knew 

im when he was a strolling player. 
Seeing me in the crowd, he drew me 
aside after the exhortation and gave 
me a purse of ducats, at the same 
time instilling into my mind the 
necessity of introducing polygamy. 
‘It is the privilege of the saints, and 
in religion it is our bounden duty 
to exercise our privileges. These 
were his very words. ‘To-morrow 
he is to propose the thing to the 
congregation, and he will take a 
whole bunch of wives to himself, by 
way - setting a good example to the 

ple.’ 

‘It cannot be,’ said Franz. 

‘It is, nevertheless,’ said Hianslein. 

‘ Impossible — impossible!’ mut- 
tered the bewildered armourer. 

‘My good friend,’ replied Hiins- 
lein, ‘nothing is impossible to an 
inspired tailor. Your health once 
more, and the good cause of poly- 
gamy. I must go to drill; to-mor- 
row I mount guard, and the moment 
I am relieved I will come to you 
again, when I hope to find every 
thing comfortably settled between 
oe and these disconsolate beauties. 

member, I invite myself to your 
weddings.’ 

Laying a particular stress on the 
last word to make its plural signifi- 
cation ring in his friend’s ears, he 
put on his morion and went off. 
Franz sat in stupid astonishment, 
pondering over the ——— 
Intelligence he had received. It 
seemed to him as if every thing in 
the world was about to be turned 
topsy-turvy; and he muttered over 
and over again to himself,— 

‘ All restraint is flung off—decorum 
is at an end — nobody is safe — what 
will come next ?” 


NIGHT PATROL. 


midnight. He lay half asleep on 
his camp bed. The sentry challenged 
at the door, and Hiinslein, mufiled 
up in his cloak, entered the guard- 
room. 
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‘ Why so late, comrade ?’ inquired 
Franz, springing to his feet. 

‘To warn you of danger, Franz. 
Get your men under arms, double 
the guard, and send out a strong 
patrol. The town is in peril from 
within and without.’ 

The necessary orders were soon 
given, when Franz inquired the cause 
of the alarm. 

‘ That cursed polygamy question,’ 
replied Hiinslein, ‘ which was so good 
a joke yesterday, has become con- 
foundedly serious to-day. Our holy 
tailor proposed the question in form 
to-day to the assembled congregation. 
It struck them with such dismay, 
that it is only a wonder their hair 
did not stand up stiff enough to 
knock off their caps. One old fellow 
—who has had trouble enough, per- 
haps, with one wife—spoke out 
boldly, and said that the proposal 
was a dishonour to Christianity. 
Thereupon, Meister Johannes, who 
cannot bear to be contradicted, be- 
came stark mad, seized the man by 
the throat, and made that benevolent 
Death’s secretary, Knipperdolling, 
shorten him on the spot. ‘ Right 
about face!’ and off went his head 
rolling like a tennis-ball down the 
market-place. Strange to say, the 
burghers were not convinced, as they 
ought to have been, by this forcible 
argument ; and so they got together 
in holes and corners, and held a 
secret assembly, wherein they deter- 
mined to deliver up the town to the 
prince-bishop. But Jan Bockhold 
was as quick as the congregation, 
and took his measures accordingly, 
giving Brother Knipperdolling work 
enough for his wages.’ 

‘ This butchery seems never to be 
satisfied,’ said Franz; ‘ our cause is 
baptised in blood.’ 

‘ The tree of spiritual liberty,’ said 
Hiinslein, with a sneer, ‘must be 
well watered.’ 

By this time the patrol had re- 
turned. With one exception, the 
reports were, ‘All right!’ One 
man had heard the clink of arms and 
the measured tramp of soldiers in the 
distance. 

‘And you did not proceed to re- 
connoitre ?’ said Franz, angrily. ‘If 
I want the duty done, I must go the 
rounds myself. Forwards!’ 

The patrol, with Franz at its head, 
instantly passed out through the 
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tern opening on the bridge. The 
ight oa ial but calm. , 

‘Halt!’ said Franz. ‘The cap- 
tain and I will go forward; if you 
hear any noise, follow us.’ 

Keeping close to the water, so as 
that their figures should be buried 
in the deep shadows of the walls, 
they advanced a short distance, then 
stopped to listen. ‘The light jingling 
of spurs struck distinctly on their 
ears. It approached rapidly. 

‘Crouch behind the palisade, 
whispered Hiinslein. 

The clicking of a sword scabbard 
against a spur now came nearer and 
nearer, and now was close to the spot 
where they lay concealed. Two dark 
forms were dimly visible in the 
obscurity. 

‘ This is the place,’ said one of the 
strangers; ‘now give the signal, ser- 
geant.’ 

His companion instantly whistled 
three times, sharply and clearly. 

‘Now!’ cried Franz, springing 
over the palisades, and seizing the 
speaker with the grasp of a vice; 
while Hinslein struck the other with 
his sheathed sword, and tried to 
grapple with him. 

‘Holy Virgin!’ exclaimed the 
man; and adroitly evading Hiins- 
lein’s grasp, disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

* Coward!’ cried his companion. 

‘ One word,’ replied Franz, ‘ and I 
cut you down. You must follow us 
to the town.’ 

* To fall by such hands!’ muttered 
the prisoner, whose person was at 
that moment revealed to them by a 
straggling ray of moonlight. 

He was an old man of commanding 
presence, whose knightly rank was 
discovered by his rich armour and 
the gold chain that crossed his breast. 
Although he was well aware of the 
fate that awaited him at the hands 
ofthe Anabaptists, his courage never 
forsook him. Franz was touched by 
the dignity of his bearing, and was 
at once inspired by the sympathy 
which one brave man feels for the 
misfortunes of another. He and 
Hinslein exchanged glances. The 
same thought was evidently passing 
through both their minds ; and when 
Franz announced to the knight that 
he was free to return to the camp, 
he made but one condition, that he, 
on his part, should exercise similar 
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forbearance should any of the towns- 
people fall into his hands. 

‘I pledge my knightly word to do 
so,’ exclaimed the stranger; ‘and 
may Heaven deal with me as I keep 
my vow! But it ill suits men of 
your stamp to mix with the tigers 
who have made Munster their lair. 
Return with me to the camp, and 
escape the punishment which will 
inevitably fall upon your leaders.’ 

‘ And so the return you make for 
our mercy,’ said Franz, proudly, ‘is 
to suppose us capable of treason to 
our cause !” 

‘ And I,’ said Hiinslein, making a 
significant motion with his hand 
across his neck, ‘ have also some good 
reasons for declining the honour of 
an interview with the prince- bishop.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Franz; ‘my men 
are coming up. Away, before it is 
too late!’ 
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‘ Then, farewell!’ said the knight. 
‘Count Oberstein owes you a life, 
and may, perhaps, repay it in your 
hour of need.’ 

Putting spurs to his horse, in the 
next moment he was cut of sight. 

* So, cried Franz to the patrol, in 
a voice of feigned wrath, as they 
came tramping up, ‘ you abandoned 
us at the very crisis of danger! 
Could you not hear the whistle? 
Had you arrived then, we might have 
taken a general prisoner.’ 

The good citizens excused them- 
selves as well as they could, made 
a hundred protestations of their in- 
nocence, and implored Franz to con- 
ceal their apparent negligence from 
the much-dreaded prophet. Hinslein 
joined his entreaties to theirs, and 
Franz was at last induced to relent, 
and promised not to repeat their 
flagrant misconduct at head-quarters. 


[To be continued. | 


THE WARNING. 


HERE came a minstrel singing, and his song was all of woe, 
T And the troubles that were coming he proclaimed to high and low; 
Through all the streets he wandered of mighty London town, 
And through the lanes and villages his voice went up and down. 
Like a Prophet of the Hebrews he poured his solemn strain, 
And its echoes sounded fearfully beyond the roaring main : 
In the great Atlantic wilderness, among the forest trees, 


The settler caught it floating on eve 


eastern breeze ; 


But in the land of England the prophesying seer 

Could gain no fitting audience nor any trusting ear. 

His words were to the noble, the wealthy, and the great ; 

He told them they must better guide the councils of the State ; 

‘ Another mode of action, ye nobles of this land! 

Ye far descended gentlemen! you need, if ye would stand,— 
Another visage turned to the common cries of man, 

And an earnest seeking after some truer, wiser plan. 

Now come, ye high and mighty, ye lords and ladies fair ! 

Now leave your idle pastimes, and hearken to the prayer — 

To the booming voice of millions, who speak no word at all, 

But whose secret thoughts are threatening the landlord and his thrall. 
Ye feudal chiefs, your broad estates you have received in trust, 
And the power which England gives you is the power of being just. 
In seven years of labour an Englishman of pith 

Has finished his apprenticeship and calls himself a smith ; 

His days are spent in hammering before the smithy fire, 

His hands are foul with sweat and smoke, his muscles never tire; 
His energies are terrible to work his iron slave,— 

"Tis Necessity that urges him from childhood to the grave. 

But take the same stout Englishman, and let him better fare, 
And send him to a public school, and let his tutor there 

Be a regulation clergyman, with prospect, as a fee, 

Of a mitre when his pupil shall have formed a ministry,— 
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Oh! who would think the noble lord a blacksmith might have been, 
Yet act the peer and gentleman so stately and serene ? 

Then don’t despise the working man, he’s strong and honest too, 
And he would rather governed be than seek to govern you ; 
But lack of proper guidance at last may make him mad, 

And when the best don’t govern him he’ll call upon the bad ; 
From whence will come confusion and terrible turmoil, 

And all because the law-makers, the owners of the soil, 

Will hear no word in warning meant, will take no step in time, 
Before the groaning millions burst from sorrow into crime. 
Your faction-fights in either House, your struggles in debate, 
Are waste of time and childishness, and soon ’t will be too late ; 
And the mighty English nation, the glorious and free, 

Will be gasping for existence in the Jaws of Anarchy.’ 


The singer paused exhausted by such a cry of grief, 

His earnest features testified to his intense belief ; 

The hidden central furnaces, deep-seated in his breast, 

With fiery scars had seared his brow, and gave his soul no rest. 
He sank supine to Mother Earth, and his wailing voice was heard, 
But for a time the wayfarers could catch no other word. 

At length that deep volcano upheaving gave a sigh, 

And softly, sweetly murmuring, the tide of song swept by :— 


* Oh, well I loved the river that flowed into the sea, 

And the little burn meandering was lovely unto me! 

The verdant meadow, fragrant with flowers of early spring, 

Gave a joy that’s almost realised in but remembering ; 

The glittering dew-drop sparkled, the lark his carol sung, 

The stock, the stone material, all seemed to have a tongue ; 

All tenderness, all lovingness, each feeling good and true, 

A chord within my bosom found which could themselves renew. 
The peasant bard who sung to me, in Nature’s truest tone, 

Awoke within my childish mind a music like his own. 

I lived—I loved—and years went on. Like dreams of yesterday, 
All childish thoughts, my childhood gone, with childhood passed away. 
Oh early dream of happiness! oh dawn of life, farewell ! 

Those fiowers will never bloom again, which I have loved so well ; 
The river still flows to the sea—the burn it sparkles clear, 

But I am changed—am changing still, with every passing year. 
Oh! what am I to talk of self? The human race am I— 

What I have felt my fellows feel, or will feel ere they die. 

The aching void of human life—the secret lurking there, 

I only know as others know—like fate with them I share. 

Then turn, ye mighty masters, who rule your fellow-men. 

Reflect on what is coming—the how, the where, the when ; 

Your little span of action, your hour of highest need, 

Improve with pious heedfulness—improve with railway speed : 
When ye are gone the world will be ; and beings yet unborn 
Will rue, in tears of bitterness, the fruits of heedless scorn. 

For them the river still will flow, the burn will sparkle bright ; 
What you should do, they'll have to do—to-day will end to-night. 
How cruel is the thought to me, that all my friends around 

Will not believe what I can see ;—the heaving of the ground— 
The threatening earthquake now at hand—the writing on the wall— 
The warning voice of History—the cloud—the funeral pall.’ 


The poet into tears dissolved. He left the fated shore. 

He turned to where the river flowed, as it had flowed before. 

His heart was sad, but deep within he felt, as in his youth, 

That God still ruled the universe in justice and in truth. 
Carlton Club. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES ; 


BY A RAMBLER ON THE FRENCH COAST. 


I saw a Smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The while his iron did on the anvil cool.—King‘John. 


So these worthy people sat down to dinner presently. 


They talked about war and 


glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and the last Gazette-— Vanity Fair. 


Stetimus tela aspera contra, 
Contulimusque manus.— VIRGIL. 


England and France for the World !—Vicror Jacauemont (1830). 


AMBLING the other day along the 

\ heights in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne, I stopped on a jutting 
crag, and began picturing to myself 
the probable aspect of that lonely 
coast by night in the event of the 
apprehended invasion.* 

I saw, in fancy, the vast, white, 
moonlit camp; the lurid signal-fires ; 
the sentinels pacing the clitfs—black 
silhouettes, detached from the grey 
sky only by the gleaming of their 
bayonets ; the embarking regiments 
—dark masses dotted with glittering 
points, continually absorbed by the 
ocean, and continually renewed; the 
boats — inky, fluctuating streaks on 
the silver-crested umber of the waves; 
and farther out, in the misty offing, 
a line of giant hulls, motionless and 
black, each with a broad pennant of 
smoke streaming sluggishly from its 
great funnel. No martial sounds — 
drum-beat nor trumpet-snarl — dis- 
turbed the midnight silence. Only 
the hum of innumerable voices floated 
vaguely over the camp; while from 
the ocean came a sound of mufiled 
oars, mixed with the far-off clank of 
cables weighing anchor. . . 

So, touch by touch, the panorama 
grew ; till at last the intolerable bleak- 
ness of the wind drove me from my 
unsheltered position. Wrapping my 
cloak around me I struck inland ; and 
made for a village-spire some two or 
three miles off. 

As I walked briskly on, this phan- 
tom-show soon faded from my mind ; 
and through its dissolving mist new 
pictures brightened, in a connected 
series. 

First, as I pondered, came the 


‘dogs of war.’ I saw the jewelled 
crown of Spain flashing with a sinis- 
ter light ; I saw the feverish seething 
of Italian blood; I saw new ava- 
lanches gathering on the Alps. I 

d in review the rival courts of 
zondon and Petersburgh, of Paris, 
Vienna, and Madrid ; their clashing 
interests, and tortuous diplomacy— 
envenomed by secret grudges and 
personal antipathies. I considered 
the tremendous stakes for which these 
restless gamblers play ; and I trem- 
bled to think how soon, and how sud- 
denly, the disastrous Apple might 
be cast upon the board. 

And then, in a nobler procession, 
the pacific and humanising influences 
that are at work throughout the 
world, passed in review before me. 
Isaw the sickle gleaming in the corn— 
the rapid shuttle flying through the 
web—the drossy ore transmuted in 
the fire. I saw lone husbandmen and 
swarming artisans striving for Na- 
ture’s slowly-yielded treasure ; care- 
less of courtly intrigues, and of the 
baubles for which kings contend. I 
saw the quays heaped with merchan- 
dise,—the sea covered with ships; I 
saw vast galleries glowing with forms 
of beauty; I heard the humming of 
a thousand schools. I saw the blue- 
lined railway, traversing continents, 
piercing mountains, connecting dis- 
tant seas; while, stretched beside it, 
ran Electric harp-strings, trembling 
with the music of human thought. 
And then I saw a little child govern- 
ing, with tiny hand, the motion of a 
gigantic machine. He fed it with 
blank sheets of senseless cotton ; and 
drew forth living pages—rich with 


* It is not of French bayonets, but of French ideas, that the invasion is now 
apprehended. These ‘ Signs of the Times’ were noted in January last; and some 
remarks on their relation to subsequent events will be found in the Postscript. 
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divine philosophy, with music, and 
with immortal verse. And I saw 
countless thousands reading these 
pages ; and the sound of their voices 
as they read was solemn and har- 
monious—like the murmur of a dis- 
tant ocean, or of a forest stirred by 
gentle winds. 

And the more I considered these 
things, the more it seemed to me that 
the powers of Nature are on the side 
of peace ; and tliat whereas the ele- 
ments of discord are superficial, tran- 
sitory, and mean, like the feverish 
passions whence they spring; the 
sources of Order, on the contrary, are 
deep, enduring, and majestic, as the 
eternal harmonies which they re- 
flect. 

So musing, I reached the brow of 
a hill ; and, raising my eyes, saw at a 
distance the town of Boulogne, re- 
clining on the slope of a hill, washed 
by the sea below, and crowned with 
crumbling fortifications. As I con- 
templated its modern, ‘mast-thronged 
port,’ and ‘the roundure of its old- 
faced walls,’ its mixed aspect set me 
thinking of its manners, equall 
mixed ; of its half-French, half-Eng- 
lish population. It struck me that 
influences peculiarly favourable to 
peace must be at work here ; that a 
society so composed must be, in some 
sort, a school of international assimila- 
tion. ‘ Here, thought I, ‘the French 
and English are thrown together as 
neighbours and fellow-townsmen, 
having many common interests and 
occupations. They meet in the 
church, the market, the assembly- 
rooms; they trade, dine, dance to- 
gether ; form friendships ; and some- 
timesintermarry. In such conditions 
it seems hardly possible for mutual 
animosity and mistrust to prevail ; 
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the old prejudices must be withering 
off like deciduous leaves, and giving 
lace to healthy shoots of just and 
iberal appreciation. If so, these 
Channel-ports have an important 
transitional function. In the great 
laboratory of Europe they are the 
alembics wherein two kinds of blood 
may touch andinterfuse. And every 
experiment of this kind is a step to- 
wards that universal fraternity to 
which Man instinctively tends.’* 

Revolving all these things in my 
mind, I came to a point where three 
roads met; and stopped to consider 
my way. As I looked to and fro, 
my eye was caught by the picturesque 
chiaroscuro of a blacksmith’s forge 
hard by. The stalwart arms and 
smirched faces of the men at work 
shewed through the dusky air, half 
black, half reddened by the glowing 
furnace ; the great bellows creaked 
and roared ; the white-hot iron hissed 
on the blue anvil; one little hammer 
danced rhythmically on its ringing 
surface; while two monstrous ones 
swang by turns through the air, 
spreading at each ponderous descent 
a shower of dazzling sparks. 

As I stood gazing in the middle of 
the road, a sturdy fellow, evidently 
English, came up; whom, by his 
dress, and by a morose-looking bull- 
dog that accompanied him, I judged 
to bea groom. Seeing me there he 
stopped too; and, champing a straw 
which he carried in his mouth, looked 
on for awhile in silence. 

The bulldog, who had a torn lip, 
and a wound (doubtless honourable) 
on his fore-paw, limped up and sat 
down at the groom’s feet ; where, after 
licking his paw for awhile, he curled 
himself comfortably up, and dropped 
into a watchful doze. 








* The recent expulsion of the English workmen from Rouen by their French 
comrades, seems at first sight to invalidate this remark. The inconsistency, however, 


is only apparent. 


Such dissensions between foreign workmen are not engendered by 
£ g ) 

















international ill-will. They spring from motives which are equally active in their ope- 
ration, equally deplorable in their results, between fellow countrymen—even between 
kinsmen—when forced into hostile and ruinous competition. The mines, workshops, 
and factories of our own country, are battlefields in which capitalist is pitted against 
capitalist— master against workman—the workman himself against his unemployed 
competitor. Until this anarchy of divergent interests is reduced to an organised equi- 
librium, every oscillation in the markets of labour and produce must continue to bring 
ruin, strife, and bitter animosities, in its train. Kindly feeling naturally gives way 
before the terrible apprehension of want. Good fellowship returns with abundance. 
Thus viewed, the facts in question tend to confirm my remark. At Rouen there was 
considerable distress, and the French workmen found their wages lowered by foreign 
competition. At Boulogne, where no such reduction is attributed to the English 
workmen, they have not been molested. 
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‘ Strong fellows them, sir,’ said the 
groom, civilly. 

* Ay, indeed!’ I replied. 

‘No one wouldn't hardly credit 
they was Frenchmen ; would they, 
sir 

‘ You think not ?’ 

* Lord bless you, sir, not one in a 
hunderd, without they heared their 
lingo!’ 

Just then the music of the anvil 
ceased ; the bellows left off breathing ; 
the fire dwindled to a spark; the 
great hammers reposed on their heads 
on the ground ; and the biggest fellow 
of the three advanced towards the 
light, holding the horse-shoe, still 
glowing, in his iron tongs. He looked 
at it flatways and edgeways ; and then 
held it up, and lighted his pipe by it. 

While be was thus engaged, a 
sudden snarl issued from the depths 
of the shed, and a pair of eyes glared 
red beneath the work-bench. Next 
moment a great mastiff sprang forth, 
grinning hideously, with his white 
teeth unsheathed up to the gums, 
and back to the very hinges of his 
jaws. By his furious barking, and 
the blood-thirsty fire of his distended 
eyeballs, I expected to see him rush 
at once upon the bulldog. But he 
stood hesitating on the threshold; 
and, quivering with rage, appeared 
to measure his adversary’s strength. 

‘ The projected invasion !’ thought 
I, laughing. 

The sleeping bulldog, to do him 
justice, was on his feet in an instant ; 
and retorted the very first war-note 
with a savage growl. With bristles 
erect, fangs bared, and hatred-fiash- 
ing eyes, he advanced towards his 
assailant; and, planting his square 
chest stubbornly on his short bow- 
legs, shook his lean ribs with deep- 
fetched blasts of defiance. 

‘ G-r-r-r, Boxer!’ said the groom. 
‘Back, stupid! Don’t you see he’s 
twice your weight, you fool ?’ 

At this rebuke the bulldog came 
sulkily back ; and, sitting down be- 
hind his master’s legs, scowled round 
them at the enemy. 

‘The English fortifications!’ said 
I to myself. 

As the two dogs watched each 
other, muttering and shewing their 
teeth, I could not help thinking of 
Tennyson's line,— 


And the nations do but murmur, snarling 
at each other’s heels. 
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Meanwhile the blacksmith stood 
in the door-way ; smoking, and cu- 
riously surveying the groom’s attire. 

‘ There’s shoulders !’ said my com- 
panion, in a low, admiring tone. 
* And look at them arms !’ 

. They were, indeed, of Herculean 
mould. 

* Double X is a very good thing, 
sir,’ said the groom; ‘and thrubble 
X is better. Roast beef is good. 
Christmas-pudden is good. In steaks 
they can’t come nigh us; and their 
drink is rot. But I tell you what it 
is, sir,’ said he, dropping his voice a 
little, ‘ whatever they live on, frogs 
or frigazees, I have seen some here, 
both men and dogs, as one of our’n 
couldn’t tackle three on—not by a 
very long chalk !’ 

‘And yet three is the regulation 
number,’ said I, laughing. 

He shook his head, still eyeing the 
unconscious blacksmith ; who puffed 
away cheerfully, looking up and 
down the road. 

* And he don’t look like a White 
feather neither ; do he, sir?’ said the 
groom. 

He certainly did not ; in any sense 
of the expression. 

* And wheresomever he come from, 
there’s plenty more of the same sort ?” 
continued the groom. 

* Ah, to be sure!’ I replied. 

* Regiments on em,’ said he. 

* Squadrons,’ said I. 

‘One to three, he resumed, 
thoughtfully, ‘is ten to thirty. Ten 
thousand to thirty thousand. It 
wouldn't act, sir, would it ?’ 

*I fancy not,’ said I. 

‘It would not, he rejoined. ‘It 
may sound strange to English ears; 
but we couldn't come it.’ 

‘ But suppose the numbers equal ?” 
I suggested. 

‘Very true, sir,’ he replied, quick- 
ly. ‘Ekal, I don’t say no. And I 
shouldn't be the man to be back’ard. 
But, arter all, sir, where’s the good 
on it? I say, ‘ Let dogs delight.’’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I. ‘I quite agree 
with you.’ 

‘And cocks,’ added he. ‘A good 
cock-fight is beautiful. But as to 
men,’ he continued, ‘since 1 come 
across, to-morrow is a week, my 
thoughts is changed surprising.’ 

‘ As how ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, I used to think like Jack 
Bullock, as keeps the British Lion, 
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down our mews; and now I think 
uite the contrairy. I says to myself, 
or instance, ‘Tom,’ says I, ‘why 
put your head in the place of that 
anvil? says L’ 

‘You should put that question to 
Jack Bullock,’ I observed, smiling. 

‘I mean to, sir,’ he cried, ‘directly 
I get back. I shall say, ‘ Jack!’ 
says I, ‘is your head a horseshoe ” 
says I. ‘Is its nature hard knocks ?’ 
says I. Oh, you may leave me alone 
to pitch it pretty strong!’ 

I laughed ; and shortly afterwards 
he bade me ‘ good-day,’ and walked on. 

I looked after him as he trudged 
along the road, with his savage dog 
at his heels. 

‘Now there goes a practical mis- 
sionary of peace,’ thought I. ‘ That 
bull-baiting fellow will do more to 
check warlike tendencies in the sta- 
ble-yards and cock-pits of his neigh- 
bourhood, than a dozen theoretic 
philanthropists. He mixes with the 
very class whose prejudices and bru- 
tal propensities stand in most need 
of correction. He speaks their lan- 

uage, and understands their peculiar 
ogic. And, in whatever pot-houses 
and prize-rings he tells of these 
French blacksmiths, he will propa- 
gate feelings of international esteem, 
and unconsciously disseminate germs 
of order and fraternity ....‘Go thy 
ways, then, rough apostle!’ said I. 
: Thou, too, hast thy appointed task ! 
Toi aussi, tu apporteras une pierre 
‘au temple de |’ Humanité !’’ 

* Au temple de l’ Humanité ! echoed 
a gruff voice. ‘C'est ca. Bravo! 

I looked round, and saw the black- 
smith still leaning against the door- 
post. There was a good-humoured 
smile upon his grimy face; and he 
nodded pleasantly to me. 

* Au temple de l’ Humanité !’ he re- 
peated. ‘Cameva! Bravo!’ 

These words, which I had uncon- 
sciously spoken aloud, are the chorus 
of one of Festeau’s popular songs. 

There was an easy frankness in 
the blacksmith’s bearing, and in his 
jovial eye, that pleased me mightily. 
So I approached, and gave him 
* Good-day !”’ 

‘Monsieur is English,’ said he; 
‘so was the other; so was the dog. 
English all three : I could have told 
you anywhere.’ 

‘And how?’ I inquired, tickled 
by this flattering juxtaposition. 
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* Him, by his breeches and boots,’ 
said the blacksmith, pointing along 
the road with the stem of his pipe. 
‘ Him, he added, depressing the tip 
of that instrument, ‘ by his big, ugly 
head. You,’ he concluded, bringing 
the pipe, by a swivel-movement of 
his wrist, to bear upon my chest, ‘ by 
your big shirt-collars, and by the _ 
your words grate against your teet 
as they come out.’ 

‘ Undeniable signs,’ said I, laugh- 
ing. 

* Oyez. Ingleesh. Milor. "Ow you 
do? Ha! ha! ha!’ 

And he laughed heartily. 

* Well, well!’ he resumed, check- 
ing himself, ‘what signifies a little 
rust on the key, so it opens the door? 
I. understand you perfectly. You 
understand our songs, too. And that 
one is the best that ever was forged. 
Tenez! I can shew it you.’ 

He entered his shed as he spoke; 
and opening the drawer of his work- 
bench, produced a dirty scroll of 

per, which unrolled itself in his 

ands to the length of fully two 
yards; so that, while he read one 
end, the other trailed upon the 
ground. Each part of the paper had 
come in for its share of the mud; 
and I thought that these vicissitudes 
of the poems, alternately bespattered 
and caressed, might typify, aptly 
enough, the chequered fortunes of 
the poets. 

‘ Le voici !’ said he, deepening with 
his thumb as he spoke, the com- 
plexion of the indicated verse. ‘ Mon- 
sieur knows the tune?’ 

And he shouted forth the first 
stanza in a stentorian voice, waving 
his tongs vigorously to the measure. 

‘Chorus, my lads!’ he cried, turn- 
ing to his two workmen. 

And they all three roared in 
chorus,— 


Soldats de paix! apportez une pierre 
Au temple de 1’ Humanité ! 


I joined in lustily ; and so we went 
through the whole song — some 
twenty stanzas. 

*‘ Bravo !* cried the jolly black- 
smith, when we had finished. ‘ That's 
hearty. That's what I like. Ca 
me va!’ 

‘It is a phalansterian song,’ I re- 
marked. ‘Is Monsieur for that sys- 
tem ?’ 

‘Ma foi!’ he replied, ‘I don't 
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rightly know. It is a hardish word 
to understand. I am for all men 
being jolly together. Que diable! 
life is short enough.’ 

‘In that case you are not for the 
invasion of England ?’ said I. 

He made no reply; but put his 
pipe in his mouth, and rapidly got 
up its steam; looking hard at my 
face the while. 

‘Terrible rumours are afloat, you 
know,’ I insisted. ‘ Dover is to be 
sacked some dark night, suddenly ; 
London entered before morning ; and 
the tricolor hoisted on the Tower 
battlements by noon. But you'd 
hardly, I fancy, forge pikes for that 

lot ?’ 

. He remained silent. A curious 
smile played, flickering, about his 
mouth; and he poured out great 
puffs of blue smoke—still eyeing me 
intently. All at once he exclaimed,— 

‘I will shew you my wife.’ (‘Je 
m’en vais vous montrer ma femme.’ ) 

There was something so odd in 
this abrupt proposal, that I with dif- 
ficulty suppressed a smile. 

* Monsieur is very good,’ I replied, 
bowing. ‘I shall have great plea- 
sure in making Madame’s acquaint- 
ance.’ 

He said nothing; but went out 
into the road, and stepped to the 
door of a vine-clad cottage adjoining 
the workshop : I following. 

He lifted the latch, and threw open 
the door. 

‘ Entrez,’ said he. 

I bowed, and went in. 

It was a large, low room, a sort of 
parlour-kitchen, tiled with glazed 
hexagons of bright red clay, and 
divided into two unequal compart- 
ments by a high screen stretching 
half across it. ‘The smaller compart- 
ment was fitted up as a cuisine, with 
burnished copper stew-pans, and 
other such utensils. The more spa- 
cious compartment bore the aspect 
of a cottage sitting-room ; and looked 
comfortable enough, with its red 
drugget, its book-shelf, and its 
gaudily coloured prints. One of 
these, I remember, represented the 
Virgin Mary, with her chest laid 
open so as to exhibit her heart, 
marked with a cross, and surmounted 
by a flame. Two others, the sub- 
ject of which I did not then catch, on 
account of the glare on the glass, 
were decorated with bunches of holl y 
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and mistletoe. Over the brisk wood 
fire on the hearth a great boiler 
hung, rumbling, and emitting steam 
around thelid—which kept quivering, 
and jumping up, to let out the larger 
puffs. In front of the fire stood a 
table, covered with a clean napkin ; 
and on another, in the recess of the 
window, stood a wicker cage, in which 
a beautiful white dove, with soft 
dark eyes, and delicate rose -dipt 
feet, sat peckling its snowy plumage. 
Near the cage lay a work-box; and 
some coarse blue knitting, transfixed 
with two shining needles. 

‘Ma femme!’ called the black- 
smith. 

He had scarcely spoken when the 
latch rattled, the door opened, and 
the figure of a woman, with a basket 
in her hand, stood sharply defined 
against the light. The position made 
her face indistinguishable, but exhi- 
bited to advantage the outline of a 
neat tournure. 

* Voila ma femme !’ said the black- 
smith. ‘ Wife, here is an English- 
man come to see you.’ 

I bowed; and the figure immedi- 
ately advanced into the room, pre- 
senting to my inquisitive regard 
features of singular beauty; a deli- 
cate blonde complexion (Gods! what 
a contrast to the smith’s!); pure 
blue eyes ; an open, waveless brow, 
shaded with auburn hair; and a 
sweet, cheerful smile, quite enchant- 
ing to behold. 

She saluted me in English! and 
welcomed me, as a countryman, with 
evident pleasure. 

I was delighted with the adven- 
ture; and I said so. 

We sat down, and she chatted 
away eagerly about England—asking 
me all sorts of questions, especially 
concerning Dover, her nat ve place. 

As she talked, the blacksmith lis- 
tened with exulting eyes ; though, 
as I soon discoveréd, he did not un- 
derstand a word of the conversation. 

‘You should teach your husband 
English,’ I remarked. 

‘I have been trying,’ replied she, 
laughing, ‘ever since our marriage, 
five years ago. But it is of no use, 
—he will talk French.’ 

‘And when you married him did 
you know French ?’ I inquired. 

* Not a word.’ 

‘Then, how did your marriage 
come about ?” 
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*I came over with Captain Smith’s 
family as lady’s-maid; and used to 
see Pierre every Sunday at church. 
He never would keep his eyes off me. 
The end of it was, that Captain 
Smith left—and I stayed behind.’ 

‘But how in the world did you 
manage your courtship—he not 
understanding English, nor you 
French ?’ 

‘Oh, it was easy enough! His eyes 
spoke so plainly !’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘I? Oh, I nodded my head.’ 

‘ But all day long ?’ 

‘Pierre was at work, you know; 
and I used to go into the garden 
behind the shed, and look at him 
through the little window. I was 
quite satisfied with seeing him.’ 

‘Well, but in the evenings,’ said 
I—‘ the long winter evenings ?’ 

‘Oh, they passed so quickly! We 
loved each other so dearly!’ said she, 
earnestly ; and then she stopped 
short and blushed. 

‘What glowing pictures—’ thought 
I, ‘what happy recollections—that 
rapid flush sums up!’ 

At this moment there was a 
scratching at the door; the string of 
the latch was violently agitated ; and 
immediately afterwards the great 
mastiff burst into the room, dragging 
after him a little chubby urchin, 
some three or four years old, who 
held on dauntlessly by the dog’s col- 
lar, and sorely buffeted his ribs. 
The dog only noticed these assaults 
by a good-natured wagging of his 
tail; and, from time to time, he 
turned his head, and licked the 
child’s face with his broad tongue. 

‘You shan’t get away!’ cried the 
little hero, out of breath. * How 
dare you lick my face!’ 

‘Gently, Pierre, dear,’ said his 
mother. ‘ Poor Phanor come here!’ 

The noble brute laid his great 
head in her lap, and looked up into 
her face with his deep, friendly eyes 
—the very eyes that had, with such 
a wolfish fire, glared battle on the 
bulldog . . .. merely because he was a 
stranger ! 

*‘ Make us but known to each 
other, nations or dogs,’ thought I, 
‘and all bad blood is healed. As 
Shakspeare says on like occasion — 
This might have been prevented, and 

made whole, 
By very easy arguments of love.’ 
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Meanwhile the blacksmith stood 
erect, with folded arms, and contem- 
plated the boy proudly. 

‘ V'la mon gargon!’ cried he— 
‘and not badly forged neither! 
Ha! ha! ha!’ 

The child ran impetuously to his 
father, and strove to pluck the great 
tongs out of his hand—with sinister 
glances at the dog. 

The blacksmith took the little 
fellow up in his arms; and pressed 
him fondly against his hairy chest ; 
and ran his black fingers through his 
golden curls. 

‘Let me go, father!’ cried the 
child, struggling ;—his eyes still fixed 
on the dog. 

The blacksmith laughed; and 
— his glowing cheeks ; and set 

im gently down ; somewhat dirtier, 
to say truth, than he took him up. 

‘What a figure the child is!’ said 
his mother to me, confidentially. 
‘ Pierre always forgets;—but I 
wouldn't say a word for the world, 
he is so fond of him!’ 

* Haud indecoro pulvere !’ thought 
I, looking at the smith’s black hands. 

Here the dog, having walked round 
the room, and taken a passing snuff 
at every thing, returned to the door; 
and setting his fore-paws against it, 
lifted the latch with his nose, and let 
himself out,—the child following 
with a furious war-whoop. 

‘He's off!’ cried the delighted 
blacksmith—‘ the rascal’s off with 
my tongs!’ 

Order being thus restored, I in- 
quired of my fair countrywoman 
whether her father and mother were 
still alive, and whether she ever saw 
them ? 

‘Oh yes!” she replied. ‘ They live 
at Dover with my brother, who is a 
pilot, and maintains them. He often 
comes across in his boat; and every 
year he takes me over to spend 
Christmas with them. Last time I 
took my dear mother over a warm 
jacket of my own knitting; and 
Sues sent father some brandy ; and 
my mother gave us those beautiful 
pictures, and all the holly and mis- 
tletoe round them.’ 

I moved so as to see the pictures. 
They were coloured lithographs ; one 
of Queen Victoria; the other of the 
Prince of Wales, in the character of 
‘The Royal Tar.’ 

‘ Eh bien!” cried the blacksmith, 
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with the same lambent, ironical 
smile, that I had before remarked, 
‘What do you think now? How 
about those pikes? What do you 
say, Mary, bichette, shall we go 
across, some dark night, and sack 
Dover, and burn the old folks in 
their beds ?’ 

‘ Fi, donc! Pierre,’ said she, look- 
ing at him affectionately. 

‘Ah!’ said the jolly blacksmith, 
‘time was I would have fought fifty 
battles rather than see those pictures 
hanging up in my house. But I 
was young, then, and fond of fight- 
ing—like my boy. I knew no bet- 
ter. Que diable! we have all been 
children.’ 

Here there was a rap at the door ; 
which being opened, a little French 
girl, with a brown face and bright- 
red arms, came in; and delivered a 
message from her mother, craving 
the loan of a casserole: which being 
immediately supplied, the little pos- 
tulant vanished,—like a slide out of 
a magic lantern. 

*You are on friendly terms, I see, 
with your French neighbours,’ said 
I, to my blue-eyed acquaintance. 

‘Oh yes!’ she replied. ‘ They are 
all very kind; though at first, some 
of them didn’t like Pierre having 
married une Anglaise. Especially 
M. Papouif.’ 

‘And who is M. Papouff ?” 

‘An old soldier, who has served 
in Spain, and has only one leg, one 
arm, and one eye. He is covered 
with scars, and wears a great black 

tch. I believe he has a pension to 

ive on; and he passes his time in 
smoking.’ 

‘And he disapproved of the 
match ?’ 

‘Extremely. The more so that, 
when he came to see us, I unfortu- 
nately made him angry.’ 

‘How was that ?’ 

‘He speaks a little Spanish: and, 
as I could not understand French, 
he spoke to me in Spanish.’ 

‘An ingenious thought,’ said I, 
laughing. 

‘ He considered that the farther he 
went from what I didn’t understand, 
the nearer he should get to some- 
thing I did. So the schoolmaster 
explained it at least.’ 

* And how did you manage ?’ 

‘I made him no answer... how 
couldI? I tried to smile— 
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‘You did not find that difficult,’ I 
interposed, with a bow. 

‘Indeed I did, though!’ she re- 
joined. ‘For when I did not answer, 

e raised his voice — louder — and 
louder; till at last he absolutely 
bawled. He grew so red!’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘ Oh, 1 was so frightened! He kept 
bringing his face nearer and nearer 
to mine, frowning dreadfully; and 
the great scar on his forehead mixed 
up with his frowns, and made him 
look quite hideous.’ 

‘And what happened ?’ 

‘Nothing—only I shrank away 
rather: and for years he never for- 

ave me.’ 

‘And did his dislike for you ex- 
tend also to your husband ?’ 

‘Not exactly so. But it made 
Pierre dislike him; and one day 
Pierre said a very unlucky thing.’ 

‘What was that ?’ 

‘I told you that M. Papouff has 
only one leg, one arm, and one eye. 
Pierre unfortunately said, that ‘ to 
cut off an ear would make him com- 
plete!’ 

I fairly burst ont laughing. 

‘ Well, but,’ she continued, ‘ Pierre 
ought not to have said so. I think 
he wasa little wrong. For you know 
it was mocking a calamity.’ 

‘True,’ said I, resuming my gra- 
vity. ‘And what came of it ?’ 

‘It came home to M. Papouff’s 
ears, and he was so angry! He 
would not even speak to us any 


more.’ 
* What did you do?’ 
‘I wrote and asked my dear mo- 


ther's advice. She always knows 
what is best. And she wrote a long 
letter to Pierre, which I explained to 
him.’ 

* And what did the letter advise ?’ 

‘It advised Pierre to go and beg 
M. Papouff’s pardon.’ 

* And did he go ?’ 

‘ He was not much inclined. He 
said it wasa man’s part to stick towhat 
he said, and to back it up, if need be, 
by force ; but not to ask any man’s 
pardon.’ 

* Well?’ 

* Well, I considered all day; and, 
at dinner-time, I reminded Pierre 
that M. Papouff had only one arm, 
He made me no answer, but sat 
thinking ; and, after dinner, he put 
on his hat and went.’ 
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‘And M. Papouff was reconciled, 
of course ?’ 

‘I am sorry to say he was not. 
He spoke to us afterwards, certainly ; 
but he always looked askance in a 
manner. He even said to the school- 
master that the English were a bad 
set, and that no good would come 
of their harbouring in the village.’ 

‘ The cross-grained curmudgeon ! 
I suppose you left him to himself?’ 

* No, I was always thinking about 
it. I waited for Christmas, that I 
might talk it over with my dear 
mother. She is always right. 

* And what happened after all ?’ 

‘I will tell you. On Christmas- 
eve, at my mother’s, my brother Jack 
read us a most beautiful book, and 
made us all cry.’ 

‘What book?’ I inquired, with 
interest. 

‘It was about Tiny Tim, a poor 
little lame boy, who nearly died, but 
didn’t. Oh, a beautiful book !’ 

[I thought, with Wordsworth, of 

the simple beauty shewn 
In labours that have touch’d the hearts 
of kings, 
And are endear’d to simple cottagers ; 
and the Christmas Carol and its 
author rose higher than ever in my 
estimation. | 

* Well?” said I. 

‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘ coming back 
through Boulogne, I saw in a shop- 
window this very book translated 
into French; and an idea came into 
my head.’ 

* What was that ?’ 

‘I thought that, as M. Papouff 
was lame, he would like to hear about 
Tiny Tim, who is lame too, and yet 
such a favourite with every one. So 
I Bought the book.’ 

* And sent it to him ?’ 

‘ No, no! I begged Pierre to step 
round to his house, and ask him to 
come and dine with us, and par- 
ticularly to say that we should have 
a dish of macaroni; for M. Papouff 
likes macaroni better than any thing.’ 

‘ He accepted, no doubt,’ said I, 
laughing. 

‘Pierre said that he hummed a 
little; and asked, in a casual way, 
whether I dressed macaroni with 
scraped cheese. Now, the fact is, I 
used not. But Pierre said I did—and 
M. Papouff promised to come.’ 

* And did he keep his word ?” 

‘Yes, and we asked the school- 
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master to meet him. I was in such 
a tremble when they came! Espe- 
cially about the macaroni; which I 
almost smothered with scraped cheese. 
I was really afraid I had put too 
much.’ 

* And how did the dinner go off ?’ 

‘Most wretchedly. M. Papouff 
said that seven English queens had 
killed their husbands. The school- 
master said he was wrong,—that it 
was an English king who had killed 
seven wives; I think he said seven. 
How they disputed! I really think 
they would never have stopped but 
for the macaroni 

‘ And the scraped cheese,’ said I, 
laughing. 

‘Yes. The schoolmaster, who is 
a good-natured man, helped M. 
Papouff to nearly half the dish; and 
I took care to keep another plateful 
for him besides.’ 

‘ That put him in good humour ?’ 

‘Not very. He said it was poor 
cheese, and badly browned ; and that 
French dishes were best made by 
French people. But I had one com- 
fort—he ate it.’ 

‘ The churl !—Well ?’ 

‘ Well, after dinner, Pierre made 
some punch ; and we began to get on 
a little better.’ 

* And the book ?’ 

‘I asked the schoolmaster to read 
it aloud,—taking care, you under- 
stand, not to say that an Englishman 
wrote it.’ 

‘ And did it interest M. Papouff?’ 

‘Not much, at first. He smoked 
his pipe, and rattled his spoon in his 
glass, and asked for sugar in the 
very places which I thought most 
beautiful. But when we came to 
the part about Tiny Tim, he began 
to attend; and where Tiny Tim 
falls ill, he left off smoking. I was 
so pleased to see his pipe burn lower 
and lower! And at last it went out, 
and— would you believe it ?—great 
tears rolled down among his scars, 
and he sobbed; and asked for some 
more punch.’ 

‘Tron tears,’ thought I, ‘down 
Pluto's cheek!’ . . . ‘ And so he was 
reconciled ?’ 

‘ No,’ said she, shaking her head, 
‘quite the contrary. The very mo- 
ment the schoolmaster had finished, 
M. Papouff said, ‘ What Englishman 
could write a book like that ?’ And 
the schoolmaster said it was an Eng- 
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lishman that wrote it. But M. Pa- 
pouff wouldn't believe it; and we 
couldn't convince him all we could 
do.’ 

* And how did you proceed ?’ 

‘We argued it out for a long 
while ; and at last M. Papouff said, 
that if we could convince him that 
an Englishman wrote that book, he 
would unsay what he had said about 
the English being a bad set. But 
he added, just as he was leaving the 
house, that we couldn't convince him 
and needn't try.’ 

* What had you to say to that ?’ 

‘ There was the puzzle. I wrote 
next day and asked my dear mother’s 
advice. She always knows what 
to do,’ 

* And what did she suggest ?’ 

‘She sent us over her book—the 
English book itself, which has the 
— of Tiny Tim in it. And we 

ad another dinner, and more maca- 
roni; and we shewed M. Papouff 
the picture of Tiny Tim, and the 
actual English print.’ 

* That must have convinced him.’ 

* Not in the least. He admitted 
the picture ; but as for the printing, 
he said it was Spanish; and stood 
to it. 

* How did you get over that ?’ said 
I, laughing. 

‘ The schoolmaster went home and 
fetched his dictionary,—an immense 
book, with Anglais et Francais in 
gold letters on the back.’ 

‘ A capital thought,’ said I. 

‘Yes. The schoolmaster managed 
most cunningly. He first shewed 
M. Papouff the gold printing on the 
back : there was the word ‘ Anglais,’ 

you know; he couldn’t deny that. 

hen he opened the book, and shewed 
him the English words inside ; and 
then, all of a sudden, he shewed him 
the very same words in the little 


‘What did M. Papouff say to 
that ?’ 

‘He said he would consider of it; 
and went home.’ 

‘ And what was the result of his 
consideration ?’ 

‘ Why, the next morning he came 
here of his own accord, and said that 
his one eye was as sharp as any 
schoolmaster’s two, and that he dis- 
agreed with him, and differed from 
his dictionary ; but that if Zthought 
I could convince him, I was welcome 
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to try. He added, that he was not 
an obstinate man.’ 

* And how did you set about con- 
vincing him ?’ 

‘I got him to stay and dine, and 
made such adish of macaroni! How 
he ate! It was a pleasure to see 
him. And what stories he told us 
about his battles in Spain—some such 
dreadful ones !—in which he killed 
as many as fifty and sixty enemies 
himself!’ 

‘Good symptoms, thought I.— 
‘ And how did it end ?’ I inquired. 

‘Why, after dinner, I laid the 
book near his glass; and, little by 
little, began talking about Tiny Tim. 
And he looked at my little Pierre, 
and said he was an old man, and 
lonely ; and that he often wished he 
had a child of his own; and he took 
little Pierre up on his knee and kissed 
him. And then he opened the book, 
and I really thought he was going 
to cry again; but all of a sudden he 
burst out laughing, and said ‘to be 
sure it was English,’ and that he 
must have looked at it before ‘ with 
his patch on the wrong eye.’ Wasn't 
it odd? And then the schoolmaster 
came in—and Pierre made a great 
bowl of punch—and I gave M. Pa- 
pouff the book as a present—and he 
shook hands with us all round. 
Wasn't it delightful? And from 
that time to this we have been ex- 
cellent friends.’ 

Artless Peacemaker! As I watched 
her earnest, happy eyes, and the ho- 
nest triumph ‘on her open brow, I 
thought that a Raphael might have 
clothed in such bright features and so 
sweet a form that other Mary —the 
divine symbol of Woman’s Mission ! 

‘I have been telling Monsieur 
about M. Papouff, said she to her 
husband, in French. 

‘ Ah, le gaillard! he likes maca- 
roni !* returned the jolly blacksmith. 
* And talking of that, it’s time for 
dinner, Mary.’ 

‘Monsieur will dine with us?’ 
said she, with a charming mixture of 
the French grace and the English 
cordiality in her manner. 

‘ Ay,’ said the jolly blacksmith, 
‘if Monsieur will take la fortune du 
pot with us, he will have a poor 
dinner, but a hearty welcome !’ 

His wife had already begun her 
preparations ; and, while he spoke, set 
bread and wine upon the table. 
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Bread and Wine! 

My heart swelled, as I thought of 
the Divine hospitality, which invites 
to a Table as simply spread all Tra- 
vellers—upon whatever road, and of 
whatever race. 

Nor did the addition of some more 
substantial fare—a fat capon and a 
bowl of soup—impair for me the 
symbolic character of the feast ; to 
which I sat down under the influence 
of a double emotion—hungry and 
enthusiastic. 

‘French and English are but 
names,’ I cried, as the jolly black- 
smith knocked his wine-cup against 
mine. ‘ We are all brothers!’ 

‘ Bravo!’ cried he. ‘ Ca me va!’ 
and he tossed off his glass with a 
good will. 

At this moment there was a tap- 
ping at the window; and, looking 
round, I saw a lean Hebrew pedler, 
with a long white beard, a great pack 
on his shoulders, and some bright- 
coloured kerchiefs in his hand. 

‘Any thing to-day?’ said the 
pedier, holding up his merchandise 
at the window. 

‘That’s the voice of Jacob,’ said 
the blacksmith’s wife,—-who hadtaken 
off the lid of the great boiler, and, 
amidst a cloud of steam, was busily 
getting something out. ‘ Poor Jacob!’ 

A sudden thought crossed my 
mind; a wish—perhaps fantastic— 
filled my heart....and I looked 
earnestly at my generous host... 

The brave fellow understood me 
instantly . . . he rose, and opened the 
door. 

‘ Come in, Jacob,’ he cried. 

The aged pedler entered, and 
loosened the cords of his pack, and 
laid it on the ground. 

* Sit down,’ said the blacksmith, 
drawing a chair to the table. ‘ Que 
diable! the road is dusty, and the 
weather keen; you must be tired, 
Jacob!’ 

‘I am tired,’ said the Jew; ‘I 
have come a long way since day- 
break ; under a heavy burden.’ 

And the wanderer took his seat. 

At this moment the blacksmith’s 
wife returned from the boiler; and, 
with a glance of triumph at me, she 
set upon the table a glorious Christ- 
mas-pudding, with a sprig of holly 
stuck in its powdered crown. 

* You didn’t expect that!’ cried 
she, with sparkling eyes. 
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The old Jew’s parchment features 
relaxed, asthe fragrant steam ascended 
to his nostrils. 

‘ Bravo!’ exclaimed the jolly black- 
smith, rubbing his hands. ‘ Crees- 
mass poodang! Ca me va! Fill 
your glasses! Que diable, pedler, 
take a drink of wine!’ 

‘Stop!’ cried I. ‘Let us drink a 
toast...’ 

‘ That’s right,’ said the blacksmith, 
‘a toast! What shall it be ?’ 

‘ Au TEMPLE DE LU’ Humanitsé!’ I 
exclaimed. 

And we drank it! Catholic—Pro- 
testant—and homeless Jew—we all 
drank it together! We drank it 
hand in hand; around an English 
Christmas - pudding—smoking on a 
French labourer’s table—in a house 
at which three roads met! 

And when I rose from that genial 
board, and quitted that generous roof, 
I went on my way with a heart re- 
joicing and refreshed—as ky some 
Christian sacrament. 

‘A midnight invasion of England 
by the French!’ cried I, stopping 
short in the road. ‘A barbarous, 
piratical war, at this time of day, 
between the two noblest nations on 
this green planet's face! Out on the 
calumnious suspicion! Away with 
such a monstrous anachronism!... 
Potentates of Europe, take a lesson 
from this humble blacksmith! Open 
your palace-gates wide as his cottage- 
door ; beat your swords into plough- 
shares ; and leave snarling warfare to 
your dogs!’ 

As I spoke, I heard again the dull 
beat of the great hammers,—and the 
leathern respiration of the bellows,— 
and the distant roaring of the fire. 
And I turned, with excited imagina- 
tion, almost expecting to see the 
Sword upon the anvil,—and to wit- 
ness its fiery transfiguration ! 

But the road, curving, had brought 
between me and the cottage a row of 
intervening trees;—thegently-drawn 
curtain of Nature... 

‘The great Teacher closes the 
scene, thought I. ‘She bids me 
seek to see no more. Her Lesson 18 
aptly concluded; and it remains for 
her attentive pupil to ‘ ponder these 
things in his heart.’ 

F. O. Wann. 

Jan. 1848. 


Postscript. — Written five weeks 
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before the French Revolution, and 

ublished now at poor the same 
interval after it, this paper may be 
likened to a straw, cast on the smooth 
rapids above a mighty cataract—sub- 
merged in the thundering torrent of 
its precipitous fall—and re-appear- 
ing unexpectedly in the ed ying 
whirlpools below. 

I have re-perused it with such feel- 
ing as a sculptor might be supposed 
to experience, who, having prepared 
his material to cast a statuette, should 
find the mould beneath his hand 
suddenly dilated to colossal propor- 
tions. 

So do these ‘ Signs of the Times’ 
fall short of the prefigured realities ; 
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so lies ‘my slender parable behind 
the momentous drama of the age. 

Yet, though with the ‘ mighty 
fallen,’ all apprehension of invasion 
and dynastic war has also passed 
away; still, if my pen have been 
true to my purpose, meanings re- 
main—neither much hidden nor 
much obtruded—superior to lapse of 
time, and change of circumstance. 
It is for these that I trust my dream 
to the congenial reader's interpreta- 
tion : hoping that he will find in its 
images, however slightly sketched, 
some touches true to Nature ;—in its 
symbols, however dimly shadowed, 
some of those ‘liberal applications’ 
that ‘lie in Art.’ 


Paris, March 27. F. 0. W. 


WHY SHOULD WE FEAR THE ROMISH PRIESTS ? 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 


yHy, indeed ? The expectation that 
\ Popery will in a few years be- 
come the popular religion of these 
realms is surely more common than 
well founded. ‘There are many thou- 
sands of English Protestants who 
say that they consider such a cata- 
strophe as inevitable; the dream 
is gaining believers in these days 
among the Romanists themselves— 
with what reasonable grounds, is a 
matter for future question. For Pro- 
testants, if any find themselves in- 
spirited in fighting for the 
cause by the conviction that they 
are infallibly predestined to defeat, 
they are welcome to their opinion ; 
though it would seem more likely to 
rove a damper than an excitant. 
ut it is very difficult to understand 
how men can talk of Protestantism 
as the cause of liberty, humanity, 
God Himself, and yet in the same 
breath bewail it as lost and ruined. 
It is more difficult to understand 
how men can fancy that they are 
helping that cause by querulous 
and unmanly confessions of their own 
fancied weakness and divisions, and 
the unanimity and strength of the 
Romish priesthood. It is most diffi- 
cult to understand how, of all wea- 
ns wherewith to attack this so re- 
oubted priesthood, we should have 
been prone to choose those best 
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calculated to cast contempt on our- 
selves — ignorance and _ bigotry, 
illogicality, virulence, and wanton 
imputation, unworthy of gentlemen 
as well as of Christians, till the scof- 
fing world has very excusably likened 
the No-Popery party to the cur-dog 
yelping at the heels of the wolf 
which Me dares not ety 
8 thy being very naturally trans- 
ferred im the cur to the wolf. It 
is really time to cease shrieking at 
Romish priests, and to begin to know 
a little about them. 

The Popish priesthood change 
the religion of England! What 
signs have they shewn for the last 
three hundred years of power to 
pee a nation’s religion, much 
ess to change it? How have they 
kept France? How Spain? How 
Italy itself? What single great 
work have they effected since Trent, 
except fruitless a which, 
justly or unjustly, have made their 
name a byword and an abomination 
throughout nine-tenths of rea mi 
What man of genius have they had 
among them since the sixteenth cen- 
tury ? What man, who ‘ being dead, 
yet speaks,’ who has exercised any 
important influence on the progress 
of mankind, moral, social, or intel- 
lectual ? The labours of their noblest 
men— Massillon and Bourdaloue, 

II 
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Fénélon and Bossuet—were only fol- 
lowed by an age of Louis Quinze 
and a French Revolution! Ecce sig- 
num! In these very days, when 
Romanism is said to be rapidly de- 
veloping itself in Germany and in 
England, whence comes its art? 
From Protestant converts, Pugin, 
Overbeck, &c. What is its philo- 
sophy ? Mere eclectic sciolism, as far 
as we can see or hear, picked up 
from the great Protestant philoso- 
phers of Germany. The whole Neo- 
German movement of Romanism owes 
its life absolutely to the scraps which 
it has borrowed from its ‘ heretic’ 
enemy. Among its converts it cannot 
name a single first-rate man. A poor 
brain-sick, self-disgusted Werner ; 
ashallow, brilliant Schlegel, perpetu- 
ally mistaking fine words for deep 
thoughts; an ascetic enthusiast like 
Overbeck, who had no higher reve- 
rence for truth, no deeper insight 
into the history of art, sal to say, 
that ‘ he took the faith for the sake 
of the art which it had created.’ 
These are their trophies! But con- 
ceive Goéthe turning Romanist, or 
Kant perhaps, or Fichte, or Herder, 
or any one, in fact, of the original 
thinkers of the Teutonic nations ! 
As soon expect Luther's ghost to 
revive and make his solemn recant- 
ation ! 

So it is with our own late conver- 
sions. Have we lost a single second- 
rate man even? One, indeed, we have 
lost, first-rate in talents, at least ; but 
has not he by his later writings 
given the very strongest proof, that 
to become a Romish priest is to lose, 
ipso facto, whatever moral or intel- 
lectual life he might previously have 
had? Besides, who but fanatics at- 
tribute the movement to the Romish 
priesthood ? They themselves talk 
of it as a miracle of Divine grace— 
they stare in honest astonishment 
(well knowing their own inabilities) 
at the sight of English gentlemen 
and ladies converting themselves, and 
coming over to them by an entirely 
ab intra movement, ready persuaded 
to their hands; and they extol duly 
the enormous addition to their effete 
and threadbare order, of Protestant 
learning, Protestant vigour, Protest- 
ant experience, Protestant taste. 

This is a literary age, too, and a 
conquering party must be expected 
to shew its strength in its books. 
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What literature was ever at a 
lower ebb than the Romish at this 
moment? We owe an infinite debt 
to Michelet for having exposed 
boldly the miserable weakness, the 
vapid life-in-death of the Jesuit 
writings, with all their prurient pru- 
dery, their effeminate sentimentality, 
their ghastly conventional raptures. 
Even in Moohler himself what 
have we but the seven times ex- 
ploded facts brought out again as 
if virgin and fire-new,—the old 
sophism set up with a new gild- 
ing, as if, perhaps, the world 
would swallow it this time at last? 
Above all, in all their authors, con- 
verts or indigenous, is there not the 
same fearful want of straightforward 
truth, that ‘ Jesuitry,’ which the mob 
may dread as a subtle poison, but 
which the philosopher considers as the 
deepest and surest symptom of mori- 
bund weakness? And yet these men 
are to convert England! 

But the priest is a subtle man of 
the world. How? Isa monkish edu- 
cation, a celibate life, likely to make 
men of the world? How much of 
the world young men must see at 
Stoneleigh! But their instructors 
have mixed in courts and camps— 
they know the hearts of Roman 
marchesas and Vienna diplomates. 
Really! The human heart must in 
this case be a shallower thing than 
prophets and poets, the much-loving 
and the many-sided of the earth, 
have fancied. No! If opera-wor- 
ship and cicisbeism, foppery and 
profligacy, are the world—if Italy 
and Spain now, if France under 
Louis Quinze, are specimens of the 
European world—in that society the 
priest may be strong. But can he 
cope with the earnest French demo- 
erat? And how will he cope with 
the English freeman—the Pnglish 
husband and father ? Knowing only 
the darker side of men from the 
confessional, the casuists, and the 
merely vulpine and Machiavellian 
anthropology of his order; cut off 
from all human sympathies and am- 
bitions, even from that lowest of all— 
money-making ; looking at all the 
world through his narrow, pedantic, 
monk-spectacles (not untinged with 
green, poor soul!) ; asking all human 
things but one question, ‘ Ultramon- 
tane, or not Ultramontane ?’ who 
shall fear him? Be sure that, when- 
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ever he begins plotting, it will not 
require the practical ooey and 
wide eye-range of the English lay- 
man to outwit him; he will outwit 
himself. Just when his cobweb seems 
most cunningly spun and stretched, 
some unexpected outburst of that 
strange, fathomless human nature, 
of which he knows so little, will 
sweep his web away, and leave him, 
where he has been periodically left 
for the last three centuries, expe- 
diency-mongering about the spinning 
of a new thread; upholding the old 
practice by truckling to the new 
principle ; confusing himself into 
worse and worse imbecility, as the 
nations who need him no longer go 
on their way rejoicing. It was no 
false vision of Giant Pope, which 
John Bunyan saw in his Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Nor was that a false vision 
either (and no offence to the author 
of Hawkestone) which Goéthe saw in 
his Faust, of a worthy fanatic hunting 
Jesuits in the Walpurgis-dance itself, 
among the witches of the Brocken. 
Look, again, at the conduct of the 
Romish priesthood in Ireland in these 
very days. What is its distinguish- 
ing mark but intense foolishness ? 
The folly of dreaming, as they do, 
of recovering their confiscated lands 
and tithes; the folly (not to say 
wickedness) of keeping alive the 
old hatred against the Saxon, who, 
if exasperated, has, after all, only to 
crush them, or, worse still, leave 
them to themselves,—the folly of 
keeping alive, as they do, in the 
minds of the laity, old traditions 
about land, knowing all the while 
that if the Utopian absurdity came 
to pass, and Ireland were once more 
parcelled out among its original 
owners, ‘ faithful sons of the Church, 
nothing would be left for her, swept 
clean of her only capital—'the Sax- 
ons’ money and the Saxons’ energy, 
but the miseries of a mock - feudal 
barbarism and hopeless poverty. 
Ay, but ‘the Catholic system’ would 
be in the ascendant; and for that 
fixed idea the fanatic will sacrifice 
his country, his conscience, and, to 
do him justice, his own life itself. 
Englishmen should really read the 
Sayings, and watch the doings, of 
these men, and not be deterred from 
speaking out their conclusions by 
any superstitious dread, either of 
‘bigotry’ or of ‘ latitudinarianism,’ 
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but say boldly, ‘These priests are 
a foolish generation; that is about 
the best and the worst we can say of 
them.’ We have nothing to fear 
from them—but we have every thing 
to fear from our own fear of them. 
We have made our bugbear, and 
now we tremble at it. We have told 
the priest that he was strong and 
cunning—what wonder if he has be- 
lieved us? We have told him that 
he was conquering Protestantism— 
what wonder if he has redoubled his 
attack ? We have given him what he 
sought, not generously and spontane- 
ously, but piecemeal, and in propor- 
tion to the bullying which he has 
employed—what wonder if he has 
grown confident and insolent? We 
have rewarded his sedition and ca- 
lumny with illegal titles of nobility, 
illegal episcopal rank in dioceses 
already Protestant—what wonder if 
he mistakes our apathy for cowardice, 
and fancies, not that England despises 
him, but that she fears him? We 
have been teaching the young that 
the Jesuit is strong and wise, at the 
same time that we have been mon- 
strously magnifying his evil pur- 
pose—what wonder if some get dis- 
gusted at the exaggeration of his sin, 
and yet retain the fancy of his 
power ; and so begin to listen with 
the same awe with which we used to 
hear our nurse speak of Number 
Nip, or Raw Head and Bloody 
Bones? Teach your children to pity 
the Jesuit for a silly pedant, and 
there will be no fear of their here- 
after accepting him as a mysterious 
philosopher. 

The truth is, the only people who 
need defending against the Romish 
priesthood in England are the Ro- 
mish laity. The real history of Eng- 
land, from Ethelbert to the Refor- 
mation, is the history of a struggle, 
issuing in the complete ie of 
the laity, the anti-national and hier- 
archic spirit being gradually ab- 
sorbed by the national lay spirit, 
which asserts the rights of the citizen, 
the husband, the individual con- 
science. ‘This battle has to be fought 


in every Christian country; the 
married layman and the celibate 
priest may make truce for a time, 
but they are foes in grain. 

Now the English policy toward 
the Romish laity for centuries over- 
It identified them 


looked all this. 
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most wrongly with their own priest- 
hood. It restrained them by similar 
penal laws, and so forced the two to 
make common cause. -It coerced the 
priesthood just enough to enlist all 
the chivalrous feeling of the laity in 
their defence, while it had not the 
heart to carry out persecution to any 
— result. By debarring the 

manist from his rights as a citizen, 
it crushed in him that very national 
lay spirit which it ought most to 
have fostered: it forced him into 
contact with Ultramontane influence 
by forbidding him any other; into 
loyalty to the Pope, by giving him 
no other centre of attraction for his 
natural and honourable desire for 
corporate life. Ifthe Romish laity 
be really, as some say, inferior in 
intellectual developement to the 
average of Protestants of the same 
rank, it is because they have been 
shut out from political life, a field 
absolutely necessary for the full de- 
velopement of a British mind. Those 
crushing influences happily are past, 
and we may hope better things for 
the future. The extravagances of 
certain Irish politicians on their first 
emancipation must not dishearten us. 
Another generation, and Romish 
members of parliament will have 
sobered down; the speaking their 
minds in the noblest assembly on 
earth will have lost the excitement 
of novelty. We may fairly hope, 
from the analogy of history, that in 
half a century more the Romish lay- 
man will have discovered a citizen’s 
vocation to be nobler than that of a 
fanatic ; that when he has once felt 
the genial and fruitful liberty of civic 
life, he will spurn the yoke of his 
confessor ; that the same antagonism 
will arise between our Romish laity 
and their priesthood which existed 
among their forefathers from the 
Conquest to the Reformation; which 
now obtains in every state of Romish 
Christendom, except those in which 
all individual thought and conscience 
are crushed by the tyranny of an 
absolute government. 

Viewed in this light, the late con- 
versions to Rome will do their share 
of gvod, in bringing the Romish 
laity more and more in contaet with 
the Protestant; which of the two 
will mould and absorb the other by 
its superior vitality and strength, it is 
not difficult to foresee. But in fact 
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such a revulsion of feeling seems to 
be already taking place. ‘The manly 
and upright remonstrances of Lord 
Shrewsbury and Lord Arundel to 
the Irish bishops shew that they at 
least have no thought of exalting the 
hierarchy above the demands of na- 
tional law and order ; and the treat- 
ment which they have received in 
consequence proves better than all 
arguments the contradiction between 
the feelings and duties of a citizen 
and the demands of the priesthood. 
Those who are best acquainted with 
the subject assert positively that the 
wer of the priests, even in Ireland, 
as been considerably shaken by the 
contrast between their conduct and 
that of the Protestant clergy during 
the late famine, and that the better 
class of laity boldly express their wish 
to be protected from their own priest- 
hood; but independently of these 
facts (and facts they are), a certain 
most significant petition, inserted in 
The Times of the 9th of February, 
sufficiently proves that a struggle is 
not impossible. This petition, which is 
said to represent the feelings of a 
numerous and influential body of 
Romanists, many of whose names are 
appended to it, was laid before Par- 
liament in 1846, and ‘ humbly prays 
the honourable House’ for ‘ protec- 
tion for Roman Catholic congrega- 
tions, incumbents, lay patrons, pos- 
sessors of schools, chapels, and other 
objects of charitable donations and 
bequests ;’ and protection against 
whom? Against Protestant bigotry, 
against secular tyranny? No. Against 
‘Rome and its agents; against ‘ the 
Pope’s vicars-apostolic;’ against ‘gross 
invasions of their temporal rights by 
wer derived from the Pope and 
eld at his pleasure ;’ against ‘ un- 
canonical and illegal oaths imposed 
on the secular clergy, such as are 
not even known in Ireland, and sus- 
nsion of priests who dare to accept 
incumbencies from lay-nominations ; 
against ‘ being forced to seek redress 
in these temporal matters from Rome, 
which is contrary to their oaths as 
British subjects ;’ ‘ praying,’ finally, 
that ‘the patronage and trusteeships 
of Romish chapels may be lodged, 
not in the Pope's vicars, but in one 
or more of the laity, under the pro 
tection of English law, * ? 
‘so as to secure to the Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastical body, through the 
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influence of persons of rank and re- 
sponsibility, an antidote to disloyalty 
and disaffection towards the govern- 
ment and constitution of these 
realms.’ So speak true Englishmen, 
Romish as well as Protestant, and 
have done for centuries. This peti- 
tion transports us back into the mid- 
dle age. Here are the descendants 
of those who refused, in the sixteenth 
century, to share in our victory over 
the Italian monks, finding that they 
have now, after a lapse of three cen- 
turies, to fight the battle for them- 
selves; let us hope and trust, with 
the same success and the same unex- 
pected irradiation of spiritual truth 
which our forefathers gained for us. 
And yet in the face of this petition, 
Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Com- 
mons, is not ashamed to talk of ‘ ask- 
ing aid of the Pope in civil matters!’ 
Confess England unable to rule her- 
self! Are we come to this then? 
What with expediency - mongering 
and government from hand to mouth, 

Xomanists may in future spare them - 
selves such useless petitions. Our 
Protestant Government assist them 
against the Pope? Our Protestant 


Government itself requires the Pope’s 


assistance ! 

Surely this is not the belief of the 
English nation; but let not the 
Romanist petition, nor Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice, be forgotten. It is time that 
men should have true and historic 
views on these subjects. The power 
of the hierarchy in England, if not in 
Ireland, and in Rome itself, is blazing 
up, it seems, only to expire like a can- 
dle burnt down to its socket. 

The eyes of the Roman Catholic 
laity in England have begun to be 
opened to the real character of a large 
eegneten of their priesthood in Ire- 
and, and they have boldly remon- 
strated; and they have beenanswered, 
as was to be expected, first by quib- 
bling, then by mere ribaldry and 
insult. As long as Lord Shrewsbury 
confined himself to accounts of 
Estatica and Addolorata sham-mira- 
cles, he was the very pillar of the 
church; no language could express 
his piety and excellence! But 
only let him speak out, as a loyal 
Englishman and humane Christ- 
ian, and Romish prelates, and 
their organ the Tablet, inform him 
repeatedly, in the grossest language, 
that he has ‘not raised his character, 
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either as a Catholic or a gentleman!’ 
—in their eyes at least. And all this 
while what are the Romish clergy 
of England doing? What formal 
ie have they issued against the 
lackguardism (there is no other 
word for it) of M‘Hale and O’Hig- 
gins, or the atrocious denunciations 
of M‘Dermott and others? Not a 
word. On the contrary, the priests 
of the northern district of England 
have formally, by their vicar-general, 
expressed their extreme disupprobation 
of Lord Shrewsbury’s conduct, ‘more 
especially in the instance of the very 
Rev. Mr. M‘Dermott; the denouncer 
of the murdered Major Mahon!!! 
The Pope’s clear and manly, but 
cautious, rescript, has fallen like a 
shell among the Irish hierarchy; and 
a monk is on his way from Lord 
Shrewsbury to Rome, charged with 
those ugly things, facts, in evidence 
of the justice of his lordship’s attack, 
and of the infamous misconduct of 
the priests. But what are Papal 
rescripts to us? ‘The Irish altar- 
denunciators have offended, against 
the spirit, if not against the letter, of 
English law—against the letter, as 
well as the spirit, of the laws of every 
other European nation. ‘To Jaw they 
are amenable; and if the existin 
statutes are insufficient to contro 
them, it is the right and the duty of 
Englishmen to demand such new 
statutes as shall protect the Irish 
ntleman from obloquy and mur- 
er. It is not by peddling backstairs 
influence with the Pope—it is not by 
indicting the denunciators only when 
murder has followed, that the nui- 
sance is to be suppressed ; the offence 
is equally an overt act, and therefore 
the subject of law, whether the evil 
suggestion be followed up or not. It 
may be a difficult matter to legislate 
against words, but when lives are at 
stake it is a duty absolute, however 
delicate. Again, let us have no back- 
stairs influence with the Pope. If 
the object of Lord Lansdowne’s new 
bill be to establish with his holiness 
the diplomatic relations usual with 
other temporal sovereigns, so far 
well. But let them be the usual 
relations ; let them be secular and 
international, and not ecclesiastical 
and anti-national, setting at nought 
self-government, the very root and 
principle, not only of the Reforma- 
tion, but of national life itself, by 
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calling in a foreign authority to keep 
English subjects in order. This 
limitation of an ambassador’s powers 
at Rome, Englishmen have surely a 
right to demand; and if his lord- 
ship’s bill is viewed with suspicion, 
who will have been the cause of it 
but its noble author himself, when, 
in the House of Lords, he alleged 
the ‘peculiar authority of the Pope’ 
as the reason for instituting ‘the 
usual diplomatic relations with him ?” 
In merely ecclesiastic and spiritual 
matters the Pope is welcome, in hea- 
ven’s name, to whatever wholesome 
authority he can exercise over the 
‘unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men.’ But such an authority of his 
is not a subject of diplomatic rela- 
tions. It would be just as absurd to 
have sent an ambassador to Joe 
Smith the Mormonite leader, because 
a colony of his sect had been miscon- 
ducting themselves in England. 

But how to explain the conduct of 
the Irish ‘ political priests,’ and their 
approving brethren of the ‘ northern 
district of England?’ Even folly 
and fanaticism must have a fancied 
ground of right. It may be a mere 
frantic hope of a general scramble, 
in which they might regain their 
lost lands and tithes. Absurd as is 
the dream, it is the daily increasing 
hope of many Romanists; and Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Diary in France, 
183, asserts that, ‘In the principal's 
room at the College des Irlandais, 
Rue des Postes, at Paris, is a map of 
the estates of Ireland, as they were 
in olden time before they were con- 
fiscated. He pointed out to me the 
estates which had belonged to his 
own family.’ Significant,truly! It 
is notorious, again, that holders of 
confiscated land in Ireland are espe- 
cially liable to denunciation and 
murder. There may be, not un- 
likely, a plot to frighten away all 
Protestant landlords, and leave the 
Brian Boru aristocracy triumphant 
and alone. But how do Christian 
ministers justify to their own con- 
sciences for a moment such means 
and such a spirit as actuates M‘Hale 
and Co. ? 

There is a plain answer, an old 
one, and fallen into very bad repute, 
from the bad hands who have med- 
dled with it. But a thing is nota 
whit less true for having been abused ; 
and whatever nonsense may have 
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been talked on this point, there is 
sense enough now, grave, temperate, 
and circumstantial, brought to bear 
on it by the National Club. This 
body has lately formally renewed 
the Exeter-Hall assertion, that the 
Bull ‘Coenz Domini,’ ‘ excommuni- 
cating and anathematising’ all Pro- 
testant sovereigns and magistrates, 
and all who refer to them in eccle- 
siastical matters of any sort ; and the 
comments on this Bull, and on others 
similar to it ; tend to nullify the au- 
thority of the Crown over the Romish 
clergy, and to hold up to their ex- 
ecration all loyal Protestants; and 
that these Bulls, as found in Dens, 
Reiffenstuel, and other Maynooth 
class-books, are now secretly in force 
in Ireland. This is their charge, 
made in a very different spirit from 
that in which it was made of old in 
Exeter Hall, and from what one 
might have expected from certain 
Orange names on their committee 
list, some of which are happily dis- 
appearing. The Club certainly has 
no mind to take it for granted that 
every Romish priest is a villain, heap 
upon him wanton insult and imputa- 
tions of the basest motives, and then 
prove their case anyhow or nohow: 
—they never rail, they are gentle- 
manlike and businesslike ; their fault, 
if they have one, is being too mild; 
and one who is not a member of the 
Club, and differs deeply from them 
on many points, will not be suspected 
of puffery when he says that their 
matter-of-fact tone is one of the most 
hopeful symptoms of the Protestant 
cause. 

In the case of the Bulk ‘ Ceenz, 
they have gone far towards proving 
it to be at the root of much Irish 
fanaticism,— they have proved, at 
least, that the whole charge of the 
Bull's being in force requires a search- 
ing investigation, and a documentary 
and diplomatic denial, not merely 
from worthy English laymen like 
Lord Arundel, but from the au- 
thority whence it vg aig | ema- 
nated,—viz. from the Pope himself, 
who is bound thus to prove an ordi- 
nary national relation to us before 
we can admit him to an ordinary 
diplomatic one. 

The dangerous tendency of the 
Bull may be judged of from Roman- 
ist testimony. Dr. Doyle, when 
before a select committee of the 
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Lords in 1828, denied that the 
Bull was in force in Ireland, said 
that, ‘ if it were, there is scarcely any 
thing which would be at rest among 
the Catholic states of Europe; and 
that they have been as solemn and 
earnest tn protesting against it us we 
have been in any period in England, 
And Dr. M‘Hale asserted that ‘ his 
objection against receiving the Bull 
was the collision which would be sup- 

sed to result from the publication 
of that Bull with the established au- 
thorities of the country. Again, the 
mere publication of the Bull, with 
its history, and the assertion that it 
was now in force in Ireland, was 
sufficient to elicit a letter from Lord 
Arundel, most creditable to his loy- 
alty and kindly tolerance, in which 
he does not attempt to deny either 
the existence or the pernicious cha- 
racter of the Bull, but grounds his 
whole defence of the Romanists on 
arguments to prove that the Bull is 
obsolete. Now no one dreams that 
the Bull is any thing but utterly 
obsolete in practice as far as regards 
the English Roman Catholic laity ; 
but with regard to its obsoleteness in 
the abstract these facts are at least 
worth considering :— 

1. That the Bull (and this Lord 
Arundel does not attempt to deny) 
is unrepealed, remains part and par- 
cel of the canon law, and has been 
published as such, with all possible 
authority and imprimatur in the 
Bullarium, Rome, 1835-44; Reiffen- 
stuel’s Canon Law, 1831-4; the no- 
torious Dens, 1832; and in an edi- 
tion of Bailly, printed at Dublin ex- 
pressly for the use of Maynooth, 1828. 

2. That the Bull itself and its com- 
mentators just mentioned, formally 
and at great length, take pains to 
assert its perpetual obligation, inde- 
pendent of its non-republication, or 
‘any customs, &c. to the contrary, 
which may be temporarily connived 
at by Rome,’ and quote it in various 

rts of their works as now in force. 
Lo this Lord Arundel answers, and, 
no doubt, with complete honesty of 
intention, that these canonists them- 
selves are more or less obsolete,—that 
the priesthood who publish and re- 
commend them do not thereby swear 
to all that they may choose to say. 
We must judge of that by their con- 
duct,—M‘Hales and O’Higginses par 
exemple. 
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Again, Lord Arundel says that 
the Bull ceased to be published an- 
nually about 1745, and then became 
a dead letter. But how, then, was 
it that Dr. Doyle confessed that the 
Bull had been declared to be in force 
in Ireland in the year of the Rebel- 
lion, 1793,—é.e. the very first time 
that there was any chance of practically 
enforcing it? How was it (and this 
fact is a new and important one) that 
at the Jubilee in 1800 the Pope in a 
rescript mentioned the Bull Cone 
by name as then in force, and gave 
directions in regard to its censures ? 
But, be it practically in force or not, 
what shall we say of the suicidal 
folly and pedantry of those who re- 
tain in their class-books this very 
Bull, and the still more obnoxious 
constitutions of Benedict XIV., and 
canons of the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil, &c., when they know that these 
have been for centuries the bitterest 
causes of contention and mistrust be- 
tween Protestants and themselves ? 
If they are obsolete, in the name of 
peace let them be formally and in a 
written document repealed. If the 
competent authorities refuse to repeal 
them, who is to be blamed if he be- 
lieves that they are retained in the 
Romish canon law for the purpose 
of reviving them at the first con- 
venient opportunity? Who is to be 
blamed if he imputes to their teach- 
ing the disorders of Dr. M‘Hale and 
his party, who have long since thrown 
to the winds their only original ob- 
jection to the Bull,—namely, the 
‘fear of a collision with the con- 
stituted authorities?’ If valid, this 
Bull and its compeers are treason- 
able ; if invalid, they are scandals, at 
once useless and ruinous, to the re- 
putation of the priesthood. And, 
finally (to return to the key-note of 
this article), what a pitiable exhibi- 
tion of the weakness of the Romish 
Church, that while Reiffenstuel, their 
most famous and authoritative ca- 
nonist, writing about 1745, describes, 
and rightly, the Bull ‘Ccene’ as 
‘ almost the only remaining pillar and 
defence of the faith,’ Romanists are 
nowadays using all their endeavours 
to prove that remaining pillar to be 
obsolete ! 

Three things, then, must be done. 
A formal repeal of the obnoxious 
Bulls ought to be demanded and ob- 
tained. The Romish laity must be 
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taught that we, too, believe them as 
much as Lord Arundel believes us 
to be ‘ brethren, children of a com- 
mon Father,’ our perfect equals in 
civil rights. Lastly, the Irish laity, 
both Romish and Protestant, must 
be defended from the denunciations 
of the priesthood, and from their 
excommunications also, wherever 
those excommunications are accom- 
panied or followed by threats and 
curses, or injury in person, property, 
or trade. 

Toleration is a fine thing, but it is 
no god, as some ple seem inclined 
to make it, in their truly supersti- 
tious cant about ‘liberality,’ perfect 
‘religious freedom,’ &c. It has its 
limit, because no opinions can be 
tolerated which issue in violations 
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of the universal human laws of mo- 
rality, and in a disre to human life. 
Lord Shrewsbury has implicitly ac- 
knowledged this same limit, and says 
that he wrote his first remonstrance 
from fears (evidently excited by the 
addresses of the National Club) that 
Government would think it neces- 
sary to interfere. The Romish and the 
Protestant laity, then, are now openly 
combined against the Irish priests. 
If a timid and truckling Government 
refuse to listen to their demands for 
justice, and continue to allow that 
order a license unknown in any 
other country of Europe, who can 
wonder if we suspect them of sacri- 
ficing liberty, honour, and humanity, 
to the necessity of commanding the 
votes of Irish members ? 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 


A FEW CONGRATULATIONS AND WARNINGS. 


yuie all Continental Europe is 
W one scene of wild excitement, in 
England we enjoy an almost pre- 
ternatural calm and peacefulness. It 
would be easy to characterise this 
strange fact in the language of meta- 
phor, but a simple statement of its 
causes will carry more conviction to 
the mind. The truth is, that Eng- 
land is now reaping the fruits of past 
wisdom and foresight,—why might 
we not add, of providential care? It 
is because those holding power in 
England have heretofore done their 
duty, and have harmonised the laws 
with the wants and even the wishes 
of the people, that there is not at this 
moment in our whole political scheme 
a single point on which discontent or 
disaffection could rest as a basis for 
aggressive operations. If it is, per- 


haps, going too far thus roundly to 
assert so disputable a proposition, 
then it may be added, that at least, if 
any such points of grievance exist— 
and some of them must hereafter be 
alluded to—the good-will created 
between the governors and the go- 
verned in this country is such that 
causes of complaint are voluntarily 
left in abeyance. The people in ge- 
neral have confidence in their rulers; 
they have confidence in the repre- 
sentatives whom they send to parlia- 
ment to advise with those a 
perhaps that confidence may be car- 
ried on some points a little too far; 
but, whether that be the case or no, 
it is certain, that at no former period 
of English history—and there have 
been many such—when insurrection, 
revolution, or war, have been rife on 
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the European Continent, has England 
enjoyed so sound a state of domestic 
health. 

If this self-congratulation shall to 
some appear ungracious while our 
Continental brethren are in such tri- 
bulation, the answer is that it is not 
necessarily selfish. On the contrary, 
it is, in truth, a great encouragement 
to those whoare struggling elsewhere, 
so long as they continue to struggle for 
lawful objects. England does not 
hug herself in the joy of escaping a 
common calamity. She has had her 
trials and calamities too, but they 
were in times long past. The liber- 
ties which she then secured, and 
which have been strengthened and 
confirmed at every subsequent crisis, 
have rendered her constitutional sys- 
tem the model for other countries. 
Had the late rulers of France ho- 
nourably accepted that system, there 
would not now be a French Repub- 
lic. Italy is saved to its princely 
rulers by having been constitution- 
alised. Had Prince Metternich, wise 
and great statesman as he was (for 
we will not join in the general insult 
to a fallen man)},—had the long- 
endured minister of the Austrian 
emperor foreseen the inevitable ten- 
dencies of Europe, he might yet, by 
a timely anticipation, have fused into 
one wide political brotherhood the 
unreconciled nationalities under the 
imperial sway. And so we may 
speak, with more or less qualification, 
of every Continental country in which 
the standard of insurrection has been 
raised. 

That England should have passed 
unscathed through this awful crisis 
was the one condition required to 
justify the popular movements in 
other countries. Had England been 
agitated during the same period for 
impracticable changes in her govern- 
mental system, then might the sin- 
cere advocates of despotic government 
abroad have pointed in warning to 
the insatiable demands of the revo- 
lutionary spirit, and have armed on 
their side, not the fears only, but the 
judgment, of their peaceable subjects. 
But the calm and dignified attitude 
of this country ; the spirit of mutual 
concession which governs her di- 
versified society; the compara- 
tive comfort and freedom of the 
people ; the strength of public credit, 
as exemplified in the elastic vigour of 
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our recovery from the late com- 
mercial crisis; the steadiness of our 
ublic securities during this revo- 
or epoch ; and the consenta- 
neous alacrity with which monied 
Europe rushes to invest its capital 
here in times of danger ;—all these 
are answers ready in the mouths of 
the people,—all these are moral sanc- 
tions to their efforts at the attainment 
of rational freedom. 

Let us not, however, exult too 
much. Ifthe foresight of our rulers 
or the spirit of our people have 
averted from us the worst features 
of civil contention, let us not blind 
ourselves to the glaring faults which 
still remain in our own system. 
Tories of the old school now pro- 
claim, with honest frankness, that 
they think the Reform-bill has saved 
this country from civil commotion. Let 
all those who are animated with the 
true Conservative spirit, whether they 
be of the old régime or of the rising 
Conservative party, or whether they 
be Radicals of an honest and national 
turn,—let us, one and all, acknow- 
ledge that the essence of Conserva- 
tism is justice ; that we are at once 
performing our duty and vindicating 
our honour, in seeking out and 
thoroughly reforming whatever may 
be wrong, either in the principles of 
our system or in its details. The 
action of the present social move- 
ment in France is ridiculous; but its 
causes are not so. The working- 
classes of the population in all coun- 
tries are precluded from their just 
share in the aggregate results of their 
own labour. Under the existing 
system of the world this is inevitable. 

‘o attempt by laws to check the 
natural operations of society is to 
throw all society into confusion, as in 
France ; but there is yet an alterna- 
tive, though it be one, perchance, 
which political economists are too 
apt to deride. All power in this 
country derives its sanction from 
religion. Our whole system pro- 
fesses to be based on Christianity. 
Were our actions equal to our pro- 
fessions, England would be, indeed, 
a model of human society ; but, alas! 
Mammon reigns unchecked, save in 
isolated places, by earnest men. As 
a nation, too, we recognise moral 
and religious obligations ; but as in- 
dividuals engaged in the active busi- 
ness of life, we do not carry out our 
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public principles and hebdomadal 
promises. Could we do so, the only 
evil we apprehend for England in 
this general upturning of European 
society would be averted. ‘There is 
a grand organisation existing for the 
—— in the Church of England. 

or would we ignore the talents, the 
services, or the endeavours of devout 
and earnest men of other persuasions. 
The clergy alone, of all men, are 
entitled to speak, at all times and 
seasons, as interpreters of the divine 
law. What in other men might be 
deemed presumption is in them re- 
cognised as a duty. Already they 
do much, but they might do more. 

Meanwhile, to descend to more 
ractical means, it is the duty of the 
egislature, not to exult too much on 
the dignified forbearance and honour- 
able sense of citizenship manifested 
by the whole people; but to set to 
work at once, in right earnest, to 
equalise the burdens of the country 
and to purify institutions and indi- 
vidual laws, to such an extent as will 
preclude even the shadow of justice 
to that demand for extension of the 
suffrage which, sooner or later, must 
be the consequence of the events now 
in the course of completion on the 
Continent. 


EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
ON ENGLISH INDUSTRY. 


It is now universally known, that 
up to the present time the revolution 
in France has been social rather than 

litical. It is impossible to say how 

ong the political influences which 
must revive will remain in abeyance. 
In a preceding paper, some of the 
immediate effects of the attempt of 
the French Provisional Government 
to interfere with the laws of supply 
and demand have been specially no- 
ticed, and it is not necessary for us, 
therefore, to do more than allude to 
them here. The ludicrous contra- 
diction between French professions 
of fraternity and French treatment 
of English workmen has attracted a 
large, perhaps an undue, share of 
public attention during the past 
month. Hundreds of English work- 
men have been driven with con- 
tumely, insult, and in some cases 
even with violence and cruelty, from 
their employments in France. They 
have come over to this country, and 
their loud and just complaints have 
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contributed to swell the general mis- 

giving with which the new theories 

of the French Republicans are re- 

garded, and to intermingle with it 

much of dread and something of dis- 
ust. 

If the evil stopped here it might 
soon be remedied. The French Go- 
vernment took immediate steps to 
assure Lord Normanby of its non- 
participation in these outrages, and 
reparation to the sufferers was pro- 
mised. The workmen, too, have 
been, by order of our own Govern- 
ment, kindly received and enter- 
tained at our ports, pending the 
settlement of their just claims. The 
return of a large number of skilled 
workmen at this time has no doubt 
thrown an additional supply into the 
labour market, and has provoked, on 
the part of a few irrational English- 
men, a desire for retaliation. They 
would have all the French dancing- 
masters, hair-dressers, and fiddlers, 
unceremoniously kicked out of the 
country. But English industry is 
not likely to be very seriously af- 
fected from this quarter. 

On the other hand, the sudden 
return of multitudes of English resi- 
dents on the Continent, in France, 
Belgium, and different parts of Ger- 
many, has brought an immense 
amount of money for investment in 
our securities, or expenditure in the 
different branches of industry. It is 
true that many of these penitents 
return more or less impoverished ; 
but the panic has spread alike among 
rich and poor. For those who have 
been compelled to sacrifice their fur- 
niture, plate, carriages, horses, and 
all temporary investments of a valu- 
able character, in order to be able to 
run home and escape from danger, 
it is impossible to feel much com- 
miseration. Were it fitting to rejoice 
at civil commotion on the Continent, 
it would be justifiable, for the sake 
of the punishment inflicted on volun- 
tary permanent residents abroad. It 
is essentially unfair that persons so 
situated should draw their revenues 
from England and spend them in 
foreign countries. 

British industry will, no doubt, 
largely profit, in the long run, by 
the increased expenditure on home 
manufactures which is thus forced on 
such large classes of the wealthy. 
But within the last few days a new 
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feature has developed itself, which 
will act as a drawback. The uncer- 
tainty of the existing system in France 
is so great, that the merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, and tradesmen of that 
country, are afraid to continue hold- 
ers, with the prospect in the distance, 
—not, let us hope, of a general plun- 
der, but of a national bankruptcy 
and utter stagnation of business. The 
consequence is, that they are export- 
ing to England, always the safest 
market, to an enormous extent. They 
are prepared to undersell our own 
products, because their desperate con- 
dition compels them to make sacri- 
fices; and thus it is reasonable to 
expect that this accidental and un- 
natural competition will very mate- 
rially affect our own trading and 
commercial classes. Again, the ces- 
sation of the ordinary demand from 
abroad, caused partly by the fears of 
our own exporters, and partly of 
those of the usual importers, will go 
far to counterbalance for a time the 
advantages to be expected from the 
sudden influx of so many of the 
spending classes from abroad ; while, 
at the same time, the general destruc- 
tion of credit on the Continent must 
re-act toa very fearful extent amongst 
those classes of the community who 
are relying on the fulfilment of en- 
gagements made by commercial fo- 
reigners. Already, during the past 
month, some symptoms of these com- 
ing evils have shewn themselves ; 
and there is reason to fear that they 
will have been aggravated before we 
next address our readers. But fore- 
warned is fore-armed; and a know- 
ledge that much discontent will in 
all probability prevail, may assist the 
Government and all the parties con- 
cerned in their endeavours to avert it. 


IMPERIAL LEGISLATION : WANT OF AN 
ORGANISED OPPOSITION. 


For the last few years we have all 
congratulated ourselves on the com- 
parative extinction, or at least the 
abeyance, of party-spirit in this coun- 
try. In the abstract this is all ver 
desirable, and very delightful to talk 
about. But the country has begun 
to feel that there are inconveniences 
in this wonderful unanimity, and 
there begins to arise a very general 
complaint that we want a good 
Opposition. 


The revolutionary state of Europe 
has brought luck to the Whigs. It 
is not often that they are lucky, and 
still more seldom that they have the 
courage to avail themselves of their 
opportunities. When we last wrote 
it was impossible to say how long the 
Whigs would remain in office. The 
had brought forward a budget whic 
had aroused the just indignation of 
the public. They had dared to for- 
get that they were only tolerated as 
a stop-gap, and they presumed to 
intrude on the nation their paltry 
hereditary crotchets, as if they had 
been legitimately adopted by the 
people. 

The universal outcry against the 
Income-tax— we speak not of Coch- 
rane riots, but of anterior movements 
— had shaken the ministers in their 
seats, and speculation was divided 
between indicating their successors, 
and providing for them a fusion with 
some of the chief members of Sir 
Robert Peel’s late government ; but 
the Whigs recoiled before the middle 
classes, and withdrew the obnoxious 
two per cent. 

Here was first felt the want of a 
good organised Opposition. In the 
meantime Republicanism had been 
declared in France, and a wise Go- 
vernment would have ao to re- 
move any obstruction to the perfect 
action of our admirable system. 
Social questions set aside, the chief 
grievance of England is that taxation 
is augmented by unnecessary ex- 
travagance in our expenditure, while 
the burden of that taxation falls un- 
fairly on the middle and lower classes. 
It would be productive of serious 
mischief in this country to have an 
organised agitation on such questions 
as these, if it seemed to place the 
aristocracy in antagonism with the 
rest of the nation. Now, Lord John 
Russell, or perhaps we ought to say 
some infatuated members of his ca- 
binet, voluntarily neglected a fine 
opportunity of at once rendering his 

rty popular and doing service to 

iscountry. No rational person ex- 
pected the minister to come down 
with a new scheme of taxation and 
expenditure framed in the interval 
of a week. Nor was it supposed that 
a gradation of the Income-tax could 
be effected without much risk at 
a period of financial difficulty ; but 
what prudent men did expect was, 
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that Lord John Russell, while he 
called for money to govern and 
defend the State at all risks, would 
have indicated a disposition to en- 
tertain, at a convenient season, these 
questions, so necessary and inevit- 
able. 

A well-organised Opposition would 
have supplied a stimulus to the dor- 
mant patriotism of this liberal Go- 
vernment, would have reminded it 
of past professions, and of its peculiar 
tenure of office; but an Opposition, 
whose characteristic consists only in 
sitting opposite, and preventing, for 
the sake of revenge, any combination 
to change either the Government or 
its policy, is worse than no opposition 
atall. This was found to be the case 
on the Income-tax debates. <A great 
national movement was frittered away 
into a series of guerilla skirmishes ; 
and the House being sensible that, 
at this crisis, England must, at all 
hazards, have a strong Government, 
felt themselves compelled to give 
overwhelming and almost unprece- 
dented majorities to Lord John 
Russell, against reason and common 
sense, only because there was no body 
of men at once ready and fit to as- 
sume the government. Thus does the 
Whirligig of Time bring round his 
revenges. For backing the first 
French Revolution, the Whigs fell 
into hopeless disgrace ; for shewing 
courtesies to the second, they are 
elevated to the highest pinnacle at- 
tainable by an almost unanimous 
confidence vote of the House of Com- 
mons. 

A well-organised Opposition at the 
present time might, if guided by a 
wise and powerful statesman, not 
merely effect much good in im- 
proving the legislation of the hour, 
but also avert from the country a 
threatened evil. Mr. Cobden oe 
ostentatiously announced a new agi- 
tation against the whole existing 
system of taxation and expenditure. 
True to his policy, he will lay down 
some extreme and seemingly imprac- 
ticable proposition, from which and 
to which he will agitate the public 
mind, already too well prepared to 
condemn much that now exists in 
our financial and civil administration. 
But, included in the agitation, will be 
many fatal demands, which the blind 
multitude will insist upon as pertina- 
ciously as on the useful propositions. 
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The justice of some of the demands 
will cover the absurdity of the others, 
but the objections made to the latter 
will be construed into a resistance to 
the former. Thus a dangerous an- 
tagonism will be generated, and the 
House of Commons be deprived, by 
the supineness of the Government 
and the absence of an Opposition, of 
a fine opportunity for taking the 
initiative in what would at first be 
an act of grace and favour, but which 
afterwards, likethe repeal ofthe Corn- 
laws, would look more like an un- 
gracious concession to popular cla- 
mour. 


IRELAND: A CRISIS INVITED. 


It would have been strange, in- 
deed, if Ireland had been quiet amidst 
the general excitement of Europe. 
Sedition, more or less disguised, is 
the occupation of a large portion of 
the population of that island ; and it 
would have been surprising if, when 
the normal state of the country is 
insurrection in detail, a revolutionary 
epoch had passed without some at- 
tempts to make it a general rebellion. 

It is unfortunate that these new 
tendencies should have developed 
themselves at a period when there 
was every prospect that the Govern- 
ment would have been allowed by 
the turbulent demagogues who infest 
the country to proceed steadily with 
their plans of wise legislation. Per- 
haps it would be more just to say, 
that it is because the Government 
are so minded that the fomenters of 
discord will not allow them a fair 
opportunity. Upon their heads be 
the consequences. The Government 
here is doing its duty, and Lord 
Clarendon has performed his. 

Of the limited time allowed by the 
House of Commons for Government 
business, Ireland has had more than 
a fair share. ‘The Irish members 
having almost in a body voted for 
the imposition of the Income-tax on 
their English fellow-subjects, it was 
quite natural and fair that Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall should retaliate with a 
motion to extend the tax to Ireland. 
It was equally natural, though not 
equally just, that the Irish members 
eel wheel round and vote against 
a tax on themselves, which they had 
just helped to impose on the English. 
The debate was so far valuable, as 
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that it elicited from all sides, except 
from the Irish representatives, the ad- 
mission that Ireland ought to pay the 
tax, although she was let off for the 
time on the plea ad misericordiam. 
Treland, too, has had a fair share of 
attention for the purposes of general 
legislation. Sir William Somerville 
has introduced and pushed with vi- 
gour his Landlord-and-Tenant-bill ; 
and the House listened with deference 
to the rival proposition of Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford. On the other hand, the 
praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Poulett 
Scrope have drawn attention to the 
lamentable state of the poorer Irish, 
and the gross tyrannies and cruelties 
in some cases practised under cover 
of the law ofejectment. Thus there 
has been no indifference, at least, to 
Ireland in the legislature. But, it 
seems, the Government committed 
an unpardonable sin against the Irish 
members, because, some sixty of them 
having joined in an appeal for an 
alteration of what is called the Quar- 
ter-acre Clause, the Government, in 
its discretion, and on its responsibility, 
declined to comply with the request. 
Upon this, Mr. Smith O’Brien and 
some more similar reasoners consider 
themselves absolved from further 
duty to parliament; and put forth 
this case—which, as regards England, 
is an every-day occurrence—as a 
definitive reason for repealing the 
Union. Such proceedings are really 
too puerile for notice, but for their 
possible consequences. 
To those let us come. Lord Cla- 
rendon has at last thought fit to 
invite the so-called crisis in Ireland. 
We had occasion to notice the fact 
that a Mr. Mitchell had published a 
newspaper, full of the most wild 
sedition, and containing language 
which was not only daringly rebel- 
lious, but offensive to all right- 
minded persons, of whatever politics 
or creed, from its foulness. To cha- 
racterise it, indeed, would require 
that we should descend almost to the 
same level. So long as the writer 
kept within a certain limit—a limit, 
however, which would in England 
either have prevented the sale of his 
paper, or have consigned him to a gaol 
—Lord Clarendon considered it more 
prudent not to prosecute. We will 
not so far abuse our privilege as to 
criticise a statesman placed in so de- 
licate and responsible a position, when 
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we cannot know either the facts or 
the motives on which he acts. Mr. 
Mitchell went on writing with in- 
creasing audacity, heaping up evi- 
dence against himself in each pub- 
lication. Emboldened by the lofty 
forbearance of Lord Clarendon— 
which was, probably, mistaken for 
fear—others began to adopt similar 
language. Deputations were sent to 
the French Republicans ; the people 
of Ireland were called upon to be 
ready to rebel at a moment’s notice ; 
they were openly instructed as to the 
weapons they were to use ;—in fact, 
these audacious men carried matters 
so far, that Lord Clarendon at last 
considered it necessary to take the 
step which he had long seen to be 
inevitable. 

But he waited until he could associ- 
ate with Mr. Mitchell some person or 
persons of weight ; because to have 

rosecuted Mr. Mitchell alone would 

ave been to make him important 
and the Government ridiculous. Ac- 
cordingly, informations were sworn 
against Mr. Smith O’Brien, M.P.; 
Mr. Meagher, the son of the member 
for Waterford; and this very noisy 
gentleman, Mr. Mitchell. 

Their arrest was the signal for an 
offer on the part of Mr. John O’Con- 
nell and the Conciliation-Hall Re- 
pealers to be the bail for these gen- 
tlemen of the rival sedition mart. 
The offer was courteously declined, 
but it must be understood as the 
overture to reconciliation. The im- 
mediate effect of the proceeding was 
to drive the defendants to more out- 
rageous acts of audacity. Ata meet- 
ing of the Irish Confederation, lan- 
guage was used by Mr. Duffy, of the 
Nation, Mr. O'Gorman, Mr. Reilly, 
Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Doheny, 
which renders altogether unnecessary 
any legal evidence of their treason. 
Open and immediate armed rebellion 
was inculcated. 

It is not easy to predict the con- 
sequences of these events. It would 
be folly to treat them with utter 
contempt, as it would be to exaggerate 
their importance; but it would be 
equally unwise on the part of Eng- 
land to be too confident. If Lord 
Clarendon had to deal only with 
those of the John O'Connell school, 
the affair would be settled much as 
the last was settled; but it is right 
to say that the men who have so 
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daringly outraged the imperial power 
are ofa very different order. With- 
out giving them undue importance, 
we may say that they are thoroughly 
in earnest, that they carry their 
delusion on the subject of Irish na- 
tionality to the extent of infatuation, 
and that, whether their intended re- 
bellion were to end in a mere riot 
or in a partial insurrection, still they 
would, if the opportunity were al- 
lowed them, make the attempt. Nor 
is it right to conceal the fact that 
this notion of nationality has pro- 
foundly penetrated the Irish mind — 
that a hatred exists in various dis- 
tricts towards England, which can 
only be accounted for by the im- 
placable and revengeful spirit which 
seems to be characteristic of certain 
races. All the sins of England in 
past ages are remembered, but none 
of her attempts at atonement. The 
idea of Repeal, which was implanted so 
sedulously and cultivated in the na- 
tional mind by O’Conneil, has grown 
since his death to greater dimensions 
than he intended. It is a remark- 
able fact that so many of the most 
violent leaders of the Irish should be 
Protestants, as was the case in the 
Rebellion of 1798. It is also worthy 
of mention that Lord Miltown not 
long since avowed himself a Re- 
pealer, and took the chair at one of 
the meetings, while, at the last most 
outrageous meeting of the Confeder- 
ates, Lord Trimlestown and Mr. 
Maher, Deputy-lieutenant of Wex- 
ford and late M.P., were enrolled as 
members. 

Reason tells us, that all these men 
have no real grievance capable of 
being remedied by any parliament, 
native or imperial, except by a long 
course of legislation. Reason says, 
that the way to destroy the small 
remnant of prosperity still remainin 
in Ireland would be to grant repea 
of the Union. Reason also tells the 
Irish people that even were they all 
united, which is not the case, they 
could not successfully contend against 
the power of England. But it is of 
no use to talk reason either to the 
Irish people or their leaders. They 
are in a state of exasperation, caused 
by the mere exaggeration of a senti- 
ment which has no real basis; but 
to their fiery spirits and diseased 
minds these phantoms of grievance 
are as realities. Extreme physical 
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suffering has made the great mass of 
the people desperate. The commer- 
cial classes have been disorganised, 
and, to a great extent, impoverished, 
by the turbulent state of the country 
for the last five-and-twenty years, 
and especially under the pressure of 
the late panic ; and the landed aris- 
tocracy, with, of course, many ex- 
ceptions, are so encumbered with 
debt, that no change could be to 
them one for the worse. The Eng- 
lish Government, by holding so much 
of the land of Ireland, as it were, in 
pawn, for the advances made last 
year and the year before, has sup- 
plied a temptation to unprincipled 
or impoverished men to join in a 
Repeal movement. 

Why do we record these facts? 
Because throughout Europe changes 
never intended have been precipitated 
by the excessive confidence of the 
respective Governments in their own 
strength, and by a blind contempt 
for the force with which they had 
to contend. We do not desire to 
overrate the means at the disposal of 
these Irish rebels; all that it is our 
duty to enforce is, that they are 
rebels, and that in private as well as 
in public they sincerely hold, as well 
as express, a conviction that the time 
has come for them, if necessary, to 
lay down their lives for their opinions. 
We have the utmost reliance on the 
prudence and courage of the Earl of 
Clarendon; but we cannot forget 
that a retrograde movement in Ire- 
land at the present moment, by ap- 
pearing to weaken the power of 
England, would arrest the march of 
civilisation all over the world. It, 
therefore, becomes a sacred duty to 
prevent any serious explosion of this 
mad excitement in that country ; and, 
above all, not to treat the movement 
in the first instance with too much 
contempt. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. ‘ THE ORGAN- 
ISATION OF LABOUR, AND DISOR- 
GANISATION OF SOCIETY. 

When, at the close of the last 
month, we laid down the pen, the 
French Revolution had proceeded as 
far as the abdication of the king and 
the appointment of the Provisional 
Government ; but not to the pro- 
clamation of a Republic. At that 
time it was utterly impossible even 
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to guess at the consequences. At the 
present moment, when events, de- 
clarations, and proclamations, have 
furnished us with data, it is still 
almost as impossible as it was, to 
predict the course which French 
society will ultimately take. Con- 
fining ourselves for the present to 
France alone, let us very briefly re- 
cord the great events of the month. 
Louis Philippe after his abdica- 
tion fled from Paris, and remained 
hidden for some days before he either 
deemed it expedient to embark for 
England, or found an opportunity of 
doing so. Perhaps he dreamed of a 
reaction, and thought it well not to 
quit the soil of France. Perhaps he 
was overcome by terror, and dreaded 
the fate of his father and some of his 
relations. But he was a fugitive 
without a pursuer. ‘The French 
ople would not have harmed him 
ad he fallen into their hands. By 
England he was received with a 
magnanimous forgetfulness of the 
past; and he has shewn his good 
sense by avoiding all ostentatious 
display of our hospitality. Revela- 
tions, subsequent to the affairs of 
February, shew the king as having 
acted with an imbecility that ren- 
dered him unworthy of his crown. 
Having provoked the people, and 
collected an enormous military force 
to coerce them, when the moment 
for action came he was afraid to take 
the weapon in hand; and thus was 
France, which if the émeude had been 
put down by the troops, might have 
been satisfied with a real constitution 
and a total change of system, plunged 
into a future of illimitable anarchy. 
Yet we must not be too severe upon 
the fallen king until we know the 
wholetruth. Thesecret history ofthis 
revolution will, doubtless, expose 
facts, which both Louis Philippe and 
Guizot may plead in extenuation of 
their conduct before the insurrection 
broke out, and which the former may 
set forth as a reason for his want of 
decision and energy. ‘The other 
members of the royal family escaped 
in various ways. Public sympathy 
was excited on behalf of the Duchess 
of Orleans and her children; and, in 
the case of the Duke d’Aumale and 
the Prince de Joinville, some pity 
was ee with the general ridi- 
cule, at their having had, under such 
circumstances, to seek the hospitality 
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of perfidious England. But the 
world could not understand why 
those two princes, at the head of 
such anarmy, and that army devoted 
to them, should not have made in 
Algeria some stand on behalf of 
those royal rights which might yet 
have been preserved to their family. 

The acts of the Provisional Go- 
vernment we have already alluded 
to in some detail. Honouring them 
for their courage and energy under 
such trying circumstances, all think- 
ing men concur in condemning the 
— which, first forced upon them, 
they are, in their turn, forcing on 
the French people. It is palpable 
that the real objects of the revolu- 
tionists are infinitely more dangerous 
to the permanent interests of man- 
kind, than were even those of their 
revolutionary predecessors. Better 
that mankind should once more be 
horror-stricken at bloodshed and 
plunder, and should thereupon rise 
and crush the miscreant perpe- 
trators, than that we should look 
on and see the whole framework 
of society deliberately taken to 
pieces, all past experience flung 
away, and a course entered upon, 
in cold blood, and in the guise of 
reason, which is nothing en of 
a recommencement of society from 
its beginning. It was possible to 
speculate on the results of the first 
revolution, because it might have 
been predicted, that after a certain 
amount of tyranny had been exer- 
cised, and blood had been shed, the 
nation would see its own folly and 
return to wise courses. But there 
is a methodical, puritanical system 
about the proceedings of the new 
Government that is seductively dan- 
gerous. You see them standing on 
the summit of a vast pile, and delibe- 
rately ordering the removal of the 
foundation stones and the props of 
the edifice, while, to all appearance, 
they do not see that it must fall, and 
in its fall precipitate themselves to 
destruction. 

We cannot here enter into the 
minute details of all the events that 
have happened in France during the 
last month. We must content our- 


selves with characterising some of 
their chief features. 

First, it is right to do justice to 
the Paris mob. They certainly have 
acted throughout with a moderation 
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and forbearance which attest their 
good intentions, and furnish the 
one solitary hope for the future. 
There has been a scrupulous desire 
to avoid the shedding of blood. But, 
with this single fact, our commend- 
ation must cease. Their outrages on 
English servants in Paris, and the 
extravagance of their demands on 
their own Government for employ- 
ment, and their own attempts 
arbitrarily to raise wages, dis- 
play a spirit fraught with danger 
to the very existence of society on 
its present basis. ‘The history of the 
Provisional Government up to the 
present time has been but a succes- 
sion of shifts and expedients, to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of the hungering 
monster whom they have called into 
activity. There is scarcely a single 
department of industry, from the 
most important to the most trivial, 
that has not applied to the Govern- 
ment to perform for it all the func- 
tions formerly discharged by the ca- 
pitalist. Some circumstances con- 
nected with these applications would 
almost inspire feelings of ridicule, 
were it not that it is impossible to 
disguise what may be the conse- 

uences of so utter an ignorance of 
the whole social system. The com- 
mittee of workmen, that has been 
sitting under the superintendence of 
Louis Blanc, has at last come to a 
conclusion ; and the plan for the 
organisation of labour is now before 
the world. It is simply, that the 
State shall be scmea whenever 
it is wanted, to step into the 
shoes of the private capitalist — to 
superintend, by means of commis- 
sioners, every species of manufacture, 
making such a division of the pro- 
fits as would give the labourer a fair 
share. Of such a plan it is scarcely 
possible to speak seriously. It is too 
foolish for indignation, too dangerous 
for ridicule. It has been shrewdly 
observed that the effect of this plan 
is absolutely to centralise all power 
in the Government, and to purchase, 
by State wages, the direct support 
of the labouring classes. Compare 
the scheme of Louis Blanc with the 
plans of our own co-operatives, and, 
weak as the latter are, they are ab- 
solute wisdom by its side. They 
proceed, at least, on the principle of 
self-reliance. In them the ple 
must not only create but distribute ; 
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and there is nothing in those plans 
7 destructive to society, ex- 
cept by the gradual and legal trans- 
fer of capital from few hands to 
many. But the very first step taken 
by these French theorists to organise 
labour is the first open act by which 
the whole of society in France will 
become disorganised. One consola- 
tion only we can draw from this 
most egregiouserror. It is, that the 
common sense of the English artisan 
will revolt against the manifest ab- 
surdity of the scheme, and thus avert 
the sole danger to be apprehended 
by England from the late events in 
France, namely, a desire on the part 
of our working classes to imitate 
their neighbours. 

Soon after M. de Lamartine ac- 
cepted the post of provisional foreign 
minister he thought it necessary to 
allay the anxiety which was felt as to 
the future foreign policy of France. 
This was in the early part of the 
month, before those events had hap- 

ned in the rest of Europe which 

ave turned into other currents the 
general apprehension of war. The 
main feature of M. de Lamartine’s 
manifesto was, that France considered 
the Treaty of Vienna to have been 
abrogated by the conduct of the 
great powers in the case of Cracow 
and on other memorable occasions ; 
that France recognised the principle 
of not entering upon any war of ter- 
ritorial ees but that, 
on the other hand, should attempts 
be made by any power to crush na- 
tions struggling for their liberties, 
then France would feel bound to 
interfere. This proclamation excited 
much speculation, but at last it was 
pronounced to be at once in good 
faith and utterly harmless. Events 
soon after occurred which seemed to 
render it a dead letter. 

The internal administration of 
France by the Provisional Govern- 
ment has presented a melancholy 
spectacle. ‘Their chief difficulty was 
financial. A legacy of embarrass- 
ment had been left them by their 
predecessors, and their own position 
was not such as to inspire confidence. 
Commercial panic is the natural con- 
sequence of revolutions. Credit is 
almost synonymous with confidence, 
and there can be but little confidence 
in that which is not merely new but 
also violently subversive of the old. 
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It was natural that the efforts of the 
Government to substitute a paper for 
a metallic currency, to invite the 
bourgeoisie to immolate themselves, 
to call upon all classes of the public to 
make sacrifices for the general good, 
should only tend to increase the gene- 
ral fear. Every struggle of the Go- 
vernment by such means to maintain 
public credit was a confession of 
weakness, and by so much diminished 
the general stock of confidence. At 
the time at which we write it would 
seem that the French nation are on 
the highroad to universal bankruptcy. 
The present state of things will con- 
tinue so long as the Provisional 
Government shall continue able, by 
one decree or another, to find money 
sufficient to stave off, from day to 
day, the demands made upon them. 
But such expedients have their limits. 
The time will come when the Go- 
vernment will be struck with an utter 
financial paralysis, and then the work 
of confiscation, in one form or other, 
will commence. Ruder hands will 
be dashed into the delicate framework 
ofthe State. The National Assembly 
is to meet early in May, the elections 
taking place towardsthe end of April. 
Steps are taken by the Govern- 
ment to secure a Republican Cham- 
ber. The circular of M. Ledru- 
Rollin, which enjoined on the pro- 
vincial commissioners the careful 
preparation and organisation of such 
elections, has been openly disavowed, 
but is secretly acted upon. When it 
is urged that persons who are to 
legislate ought to be more or less 
educated and acquainted with the 
practice as well as the theory of go- 
vernment, the answer is that a re- 
presentation is wanted, and that 
peasants will be the best representa- 
tives of peasants, and so forth. Now 
it is needless to remind ourselves, 
that in large popular assemblies it 
is the few active and unscrupulous 
men who carry with them the sym- 
pathies of the many ; and the effect 
of this scheme of election would un- 
doubtedly be to collect together an 
enormous body of men individually 
unfitted for legislation, and who 
would be the mere tools of a few 
bolder spirits interested in consum- 
mating the Revolution. It is quite 
absurd to expect deliberation from 

an assembly so constituted. They 

will come prepared to vote a Repub- 
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lic, and to impose, by force of voice, 
laws and theories of government ut- 
terly contrary to all the experience 
of mankind, and in themselves re- 
pugnant to human nature. In the 
meantime public credit will disap- 
pear, national bankruptcy will ensue, 
and upon that will follow a system 
of confiscation. This Revolution is 
in fact only a repetition of the former 
Revolution, without those scenes of 
bloodshed which rendered it so hor- 
rible. 

The silence of the leaders of the 
army is ominous. Of General La- 
moriciére we hear nothing since he 
demanded an additional force of one 
hundred thousand men on the Rhine. 
On the other hand, we have M. Thiers 
emerging from his temporary ob- 
scurity, and addressing his former 
constituents to re-elect him. He 
thinks it necessary to disavow any 
attempt at intriguing in favour of 
the exiled family ; and he puts forth 
a modest suggestion that the nation 
will be better served in the new 
Chamber by men of experience than 
by men taken straight from the 
seen and the loom. The most 
clear-headed, unscrupulous, deter- 
mined, and influential of the public 
men of Paris at the present time ap- 
pears to be M. Emile de Girardin, the 
conductor of the Presse newspaper. 
With nearly 100,000 daily readers, 
who identify with him every original 
line that they read, with a style sin- 
gularly pungent and forcible, with a 
rational and practical turn of mind, 
which is far more English than 
French, and with a knowledge of the 

rinciples and details of government 
in which he is not surpassed by any 
man in France, it is not surprising 
that this gentleman should have 
made great way during the revolu- 
tion. What his ultimate political 
aims are it is impossible to say. We 
should ourselves suspect him of a 
latent desire to effect a restoration of 
constitutional monarchy under the 
presidency of the Duc de Bordeaux. 
But he is himself an ambitious man, 
and it is probable, should oppor- 
tunity favour, that any such design 
would give way to a desire for per- 
sonal advancement. 

Europe has let France alone to 
develope her revolution. By a si- 
multaneous instinct of common sense, 
so remarkable that it might be attri- 
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buted to preconcert, every European 
power, the most despotic and the 
most liberal, adopted the same prin- 
ciple of action. They used this lan- 
guage to France: ‘ Respect the ter- 
ritories of other nations, and their 
existing forms of government, and 
we will not interfere in your do- 
mestic affairs.’ Whether this resolve 
was the suggestion of a natural pru- 
dence, or aie it was a wisely- 
conceived plan, matters little. Its 
effect is to guarantee, as far as foreign 
nations can, the peaceful solution of 
the great French problem. Apolo- 
gists for the former Revolution al- 
ways urged that its atrocities were 
stimulated by foreign aggression,— 
that well-founded suspicions of trea- 
chery justified aggressive wars, and 
so forth. But now no such excuses 
can be made. The French Republic 
is told that it shall have every thing 
its own way, that it shall be respon- 
sible to the uttermost for its own 
actions, that facilities, not obstruc- 
tions, shall be afforded, and that 
when its theories fail, if they fail, 
they shall, at least, have been self- 
refuted. The French nation are sin- 

larly sensitive to ridicule. Per- 

aps, when they. perceive that all 
Europe is laughing at them, the 
may voluntarily suspend their ah 
course of action. 





THE REVOLUTIONS OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE. 


The whole Continent of Europe is 
in a course of revolution. We are 
living in an age more extraordinary 
than any on record. Diplomatic 
combinations, sanguinary insurrec- 
tions, conquests by victorious armies, 
the destruction or capture of fleets, 
all these are vulgar features in history 
by the side of the events of this year. 
Such a general uprising of the 
—— against their rulers, con- 

ucted with such precision, magna- 
nimity, and moderation, has never 
before been met with in the history 
of the world. If the movement be 
not premature, as far as the great 
heart of Europe is concerned, these 
events can never occur again, because 
they will have pointed out a road b 
which hereafter mankind can reac 
the goal of their wishes. The 
changes in Europe have been so 
numerous and momentous, that it is 
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impossible, within the of this 
article, even to name the whole of 
them. If you take the map of 
Europe, excluding Russia, England, 
and the Spanish peninsula, there is 
not an empire, kingdom, principality, 
duchy, capital city, large provincial 
town, or free trading republic, that 
has not had its revolution. If Bel- 
“9 have escaped, it is because the 
ing commenced by declaring his 
readiness to abdicate, at the same 
time asking what he could do for his 
people. All their ingenuity was at 
work to discover grievances. Find- 
ing that impossible, they came to the 
conclusion that they could do with- 
out a revolution. If any thing re- 
mains still ungranted, it is that some 
margin should be left for grace and 
favour; or kings, in this present age, 
would really have nothing more to do. 
We must confine ourselves to 
some of the more important events. 
The immediate effect of the French 
Revolution was to spread a desire for 
constitutions throughout central Eu- 
rope. Along the Rhine, from its 
mouth to its source, this national 
passion spread like wild-fire. Every 
post brought a batch of revolutions 
and constitutions. In almost every 
case the history of the movement 
was the same. The people met and 
petitioned for guarantees of liberty. 
The crowned head either flatly re- 
fused, or gave evasive answers. ‘Then 
the people took up arms, headed, in 
almost every case, by the students. 
The military were called out; in 
some cases they joined the people, in 
others they became afflicted by a sig- 
nificant cowardice, in others they 
fought bravely, but were over- 
powered by the enthusiastic multi- 
tude. Then the crowned head be- 
came alarmed both for crown and 
head, and gave way,—conceding the 
constitution to save the crown. 
Then came a general embracing, and 
weeping, and fraternising, and talk 
about fatherland; and so voila tout. 
All these events might have hap- 
pened in Wurtemburg, in Cassel, in 
Darmstadt, in Baden, and a dozen 
other insignificant states, without the 
face of Europe being changed. It 
was considered, indeed, that the con- 
stitutionalising of Rhenish Germany, 
by isolating the despotic powers on 
one hand, from the French republic 
on the other, furnished a guarantee 
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for peace. It was thought that these 
constitutional nations would be a 
= German barrier for central 
urope; and all eyes were turned 
upon Lombardy as the only point at 
which France and Austria could 
come into collision. But events soon 
proved that these hopes were utterly 
roundless. Austria, which had been 
ooked to as the power on whose 
resolutions the destinies of the world 
depended, became, in her turn, the 
scene of revolution. The system of 
Prince Metternich, though calculated 
to keep together the heterogeneous 
elements of which the Austrian em- 
pire is composed, had, at the same 
time, no principle of fusion. The 
empire was still only an aggregate 
of distinct nationalities; and each 
subject nation had long desired a 
separate constitution. The impassi- 
ble Metternich, adhering to his 
system, amidst universal revolu- 
tion, refused to concede; and that 
refusal was repeated even in the face 
of successful rebellion elsewhere. 
Like Guizot, Metternich carried pro- 
vocation to its utmost limit. Lom- 
bardy was awed by troops. In 
Hungary the free expression of 
opinion was coerced under constitu- 
tional forms. The consequence was 
so natural that one is surprised at 
the universal astonishment. But 
Austria was supposed to have been 
strengthened, rather than weakened, 
by the French revolution. It was 
calculated that the instinct of self- 
preservation would prevail over the 
desire for constitutional liberty, and 
that internal struggles wid be 
postponed in the face of the common 
enemy. Buta few hours served to 
dissipate this impression. The first 
symptom came from Hungary, where 
an address, dictated by the spirit, 
and couched in the language, of free- 
dom, was presented to the emperor, 
and met with the threat that the 
minister would dissolve the Diet. 
The immediate cause of the revolu- 
tion was an unexpected collision be- 
tween the troops and the people in 
Vienna. 

The states of Lower Austria were 
to present an address to the emperor 
on the 13th. The students of the 
university, to the number of two 
thousand or more, met, and peti- 
tioned the emperor for immediate 
freedom of the press; and they pro- 
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ceeded in a body to the Diet to pre- 
sent the States with a copy of the 
petition. The Count Montecuculi, 
marshal of the Diet, and a popular 
favourite, publicly chanel them, 
and they were well satisfied with his 
romises. But at this moment a 
arge military force appeared, with 
artillery, under the command of the 
Archduke Adalbert, one of those 
proud, obstinate princes, who seem 
born for the destruction of thrones. 
The people would not disperse, and 
he gave the order to fire and charge. 
Twenty persons were killed, and 
upwards of two hundred wounded. 
This was the signal for an universal 
insurrection. The Germans, like 
ourselves, are slow to begin, but 
when they do begin, they persevere 
to the end. The mob had soon in- 
creased to some twenty or thirty thou- 
sand men, the insurrection became 
general throughout the city; the 
military who, it is said, were chiefly 
Italians, ny a feeble resistance ; 
in a few hours the people were 
every where triumphant, and in a 
position to dictate terms to the des- 
potism under which they had so long 
lived, in physical comfort perhaps, 
but in moral degradation. A more 
complete revolution was never effect- 
ed. In a few hours, the power 
which, for nearly forty years, had 
been under Russian influence, the 
terror of Europe, was humbled in 
the dust. Prince Metternich, who 
for half a century had been the 
Deus ex machina of European poli- 
tics, was driven from power with 
execration. He was even obliged to 
save hislife by flight ; and his enery 
was plundered wherever it could be 
found. Thissecond Napoleon of the 
peace, this prototype of that political 
wisdom which adhered to the status 
quo, fell before a sudden insurrection 
of the Viennese people, whom, to 
enervate, he had applied all his in- 
telligence, all the vast power he 
wielded. Prince Metternich has not, 
in his downfal, the consolation of 
having foreseen, and endeavoured to 
avert, the event which has thrown 
him from his pinnacle. He, the 
dictator of absolute power, and the 
champion of legitimacy, fell before 
the first manifestation of a street 
mob, as ignominiously as did the last 
King of the Barricades. This is the 
fact ; but we by no means join in the 
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universal execration of Prince Met- 
ternich, nor do we wish to be iden- 
tified with that un-English spirit 
which lauds a man above his merits 
when he is in power, and covers him 
with ignominy in adversity,—to the 
disgrace of British journalism. Prince 
Metternich was, no doubt, a system 
personified—a system inimical to the 
constitutional liberties of the Aus- 
trian people and the nations under 
their sway. But he was, to a great 
extent, the slave of circumstances. 
He had to keep together, during a 
critical period, an empire in which 
there was no pervading spirit of na- 
tionality, but which was a mere ag- 
gregate of conflicting elements. It 
would have been, some years ago, a 
dangerous experiment, to say the 
least, for Austria to have granted 
constitutional liberty, by so much 
weakening her own unity as she 
exasperated Russia, and excited the 
jealousy of Prussia. Under those 
circumstances, the next best policy 
was to retain absolute power in the 
hands of the crown, but to give such 
a system of administration to the 
people that they should enjoy all the 
ractical benefits they could hope 
or from self-government. How- 
ever, all such speculation is now out 
of date; the system of Prince Met- 
ternich has fallen : the most liberal 


— of actual freedom are made 


y the imbecile ee and a 
popular ministry is called in to carry 
them into effect. 

Ip Prussia still more astounding 
events have occurred. King Fre- 
derick William, it is well known, has 
long had designs on the real, if not 
the nominal, empire of Germany — 
designs which have been checked by 
influences now destroyed in Europe. 
The constitution given by the king to 
his subjects some time ago would, 
perhaps, have been more liberal, but 
that prudential considerations re- 
strained him. His subjects appeared 
to understand his plans, and to place 
confidence in his intentions; and 
there can be no doubt that there 
was a natural desire, on the one hand, 
to secure, and on the other, to con- 
cede, all the benefits of constitutional 
government. The events, to which 
we must briefly refer, range between 
the 13th and the 23d of March. From 
the 13th to the 15th the people appear 
to have been the aggressors, shewing 
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a riotous and even a revolutiona 
spirit in Berlin. On the 15th, a citi- 
zen guard was formed, and the troops 
were withdrawn into their barracks. 
But by some grievous error the sol- 
diers were let out, and they attacked 
the people furiously ; barricades were 
formed, and a regular conflict ensued. 
Much blood was shed, but in the end 
the military prevailed. On the next 
day, the 16th, the students, as a body, 
began to take the part of the people, 
threatening to arm if the reforms were 
not granted. This seems to have pro- 
duced a strong effect on the king’s 
mind. He left Berlin for Potsdam. 
Between the 16th and the 18th his ma- 
jesty had received intelligence from 

Yienna of the downfal of Metter- 
nich, and this appears to have deter- 
mined his future policy. Having been 
the conqueror in these unhappy con- 
flicts, he could afford to assume amag- 
nanimous attitude. On the 18th ap- 
peared a proclamation, which is likely 
to prove one of the most important 
state documents in history. The king, 
in this paper, recognises the desire of 
the different German nations to form 
one vast federal nation for domestic 
government and defence against fo- 
reign aggression. Russia on the one 
hand, and France on the other, would 
ary the bracing influence which 
is to keep this vast aggregate toge- 
ther. The king proposes to put him- 
self at the head of this great German 
nation ; that there shall be a federal 
parliament, not of the princes alone, 
but of the people ; that there shall be 
a great German army under one fe- 
deral banner, and with a federal 
general-in-chief at its head; that the 
Zollverein shall be made universal ; 
that there shall be rights common to 
all Germans ; and that there shall be 
liberty of the press in every part of 
Germany. ‘This proclamation was 
accompanied by a decree abolishing 
the censorship of the press. 

As may be supposed, these proceed- 
ings created universal joy. The peo- 
ple assembled in the square in front of 
the palace; the king appeared at the 
balcony, and was received with accla- 
mation. Atthis moment an incident 
occurred so like that which happened 
at M. Guizot’s hétel, and that which 
had occurred a few days before at 
Vienna, that one is almost tempted 
to attribute such evil coincidences to 
some secret agency. A troop of dra- 
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goons having made their appearance, 
merely to take up a position, the 
crowd were irritated, and insulted 
the colonel, who ordered his men to 
charge. This led to a frightful col- 
lision ; and the scenes of the previous 
days were renewed on a much broader 
scale; all classes of the citizens joined ; 
barricades were every where raised ; 
and if the troops did at last prevail, 
which seems doubtful, they had to 

ay very dearly for their victory. 
The caltsing of the king may be 
conceived. His touching proclama- 
tion to the people, written, in the 
night, by his own hand, illustrates, 
strikingly, the peculiar relations sub- 
sisting in parts of Germany between 
the oun and the people. His 
majesty took, subsequently, the wise 
course of proclaiming a general par- 
don for all offences, and calling to 
the ministry some of the most distin- 
guished favourites of the people. Yet 
there is reason to believe that this re- 
solve was not adopted until after it 
became evident that in the long run 
the citizens would have prevailed 
over the troops. The people had 
armed themselves from the ar- 
mourers’ shops and the guard- 
houses. They also disarmed the 
guards themselves. They raised bar- 
ricades with a quickness and skill 
which shewed how well they had 
studied the science of revolution. 
Every where the students organised 
them and led them. The Rifles of the 
royal guard, chiefly students of Neuf- 
chatel, took the side of the people. 
They picked out the officers for 
slaughter. The Prince of Prussia, 
especially, was in danger. At last, 
after thirteen hours’ fighting, the 
king was made to see the danger of 
exasperating his subjects beyond the 
possibility of reconciliation. One citi- 
zen, who, in a deputation, waited on 
the king, had the courage to say, that 
a victory would in such a case be the 
same as a defeat. The conclusion of 
this scene was of deep, and even dra- 
matic interest. After the fighting 
had ceased, the king and queen came 
to the balcony of the palace; but 
below there were vehicles, in which 
were ranged a number of dead bodies, 
decked with flowers. The queen, 
deeply affected, retired. The king 
came down among the people, crying 
that he trusted himself to them. His 
first act was, bareheaded, to pay his 


tribute to those who had fallen. This 
was the seal of reconciliation and mu- 
tual forgiveness ; and then the crowd 
sang a chorus of thanksgiving to God, 
and retired. Thus was consummated 
one of the most remarkable revolu- 
tions on record. The same feeling 
exists throughout Prussia. 

Bavaria has had her revolution, 
but in a very different way. In our 
last we stated that the King of 
Bavaria felt justly indignant at the 
conduct of Prince Wallerstein. The 
prince has since been dismissed, and 
the king has voluntarily abdicated 
his throne in favour of his eldest 
son. The latter, in opening the Diet, 
made a speech full of liberal pro- 
mises; but there is reason to believe 
that the recent changes in Bavaria 
have been the result of any thing 
but popular influence; and it is ver 
doubtful whether those promises will 
be fulfilled without another revolu- 
tion. 


— 


ITALY. 


The foresight of the Italian sove- 
reigns has been exemplified in the 
tranquillity of Italy constitutional- 
ised, amidst universal revolution. In 
the extreme north and extreme south 
alone of the Peninsula have troubles 
occurred. In Sicily, the cruel and 
unnecessary bombardment of Messina 
has so exasperated the inhabitants, 
that they now call for separation 
from Naples. English interference was 
almost too late, because it was confined 
to obtaining for the Sicilians the 
constitution of 1812. In Lombardy, 
an organised insurrection has taken 
place against the Austrian power. 
At the moment we write, the people 
appear to have conquered ; and there 
can be no doubt that a feeling exists 
throughout Italy, which will cause 
the Italians to resist, to a man, fo- 
reign dominion. Favoured by all 
this enthusiasm, the King of Sardinia 
has evidently determined to “ annex” 
Lombardy to his dominions. In this 
respect the Italians are being made 
the tools of his ambition, as the Ger- 
mans are the tools of the King of 
Prussia. The Pope has granted a 
constitution to his people, which 
seems likely to be received with 
favour; and the Duke of Parma, 
who, it will be remembered, had 
made himself particularly obnoxious 
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by courting the interference of Aus- 
tria, seems very likely to be blotted 
out of the monarchical map of Eu- 
rope. In all other respects Italy is 
tranquil. The fall of Prince Met- 
ternich, and the change of system at 
Vienna, have siapvel the principal 
disturbing cause. It remains to be 
seen whether Austria will attempt 
to retain Lombardy by force; in 
which case the Sardinians on the 
one hand, and the French Repub- 
licans on the other, are pledged to 
interfere ; or whether she will con- 
sider that she has quite enongh to 
do to maintain the rest of her em- 
pire, and will, in Italy, yield to an 
inevitable necessity. 


POLAND. 


Poland, as might have been ex- 
pected, has been profoundly agitated 
by the late European events. The 
characteristic of this great movement 
would seem to be the restoration of 
the independence and unity of races, 
and a rebellion against the arbitrary 
divisions of territory founded on the 
accident of conquest or the huck- 
stering of diplomacy. While France, 
and Italy, and Germany, are so clearly 
tracing out the broad path of their 
future, would it be natural that the 
Sclavonian millions should remain 
inert? Already insurrectionary move- 
ments have taken place, already has 
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the czar poured his armed myriads 
on the frontier. But this time, Po- 
land, if she fights, will not fight 
alone. It seems that the German 
mind is profoundly penetrated by 
hatred of Russia, and that a part of 
the plan of the originators of these 
remarkable movements in German 
is the establishment of Poland, 
whether as kingdom or republic, as 
a barrier between Germany and 
Russia. 


DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 


As if there were not already ele- 
ments of discord enough in Europe, 
another is added by the renewed agi- 
tation of the dispute between the 
crown of Denmark and the people of 
Schleswig Holstein as to the consti- 
tution they demand, which it is ex- 
pected would involve the question of 
the succession. Within the last few 
days, the inhabitants of the duchy 
have taken up a very decided posi- 
tion, and, on the other hand, the 
people of Denmark appear to be 
equally determined to maintain their 
alleged rights. The object of the 
Holsteiners evidently is to become 
part of the great German Confeder- 
ation; and in the general scramble 
which seems likely to ensue in Eu- 
rope there is every probability that 
they will succeed. 





